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PKEFACE 

I>mtmQ the last twenty years, tlie poetiy of Chancer 
has been attaining an ever increasing popniarity. Not 
only in onr colleges and aniversities, but among the 
lorers of good literature at large, the disooTery has 
Iieeo made that the difBcnIty of Chanoer's language is 
by no means so great as at first appears, and that what- 
ever difficulty there may be is richly compensated by 
the delights which his poetry has to offer. Meanwhile 
the scholars of Europe and America have been bosy 
at the task of explaining what needs explanation, of 
iavestigating the problems of Chaucer's Bources, and 
of determining the order in which his works were com. 
posed. It is the porpose of the present volume to ren- 
der accessible to readers of Chaucer the fruits of these 
investigations, in so fitr as they conduce to a fuller 
appreciation of the poet and his work. For the benefit 
of those who wish to go more deeply Into the subject, 
rather copious bibliographical references are given ia 
the footnotes. Of Chaucer's biography we know little 
that is really significant ; and that little has been fre- 
quently retold. It has, therefore, seemed better to omit 
any connected account of Chaucer's life, and to give in 
the discussion of the individual poems such bic^raphi- 
oal details as serve to illuminate them. 

From the very nature of his task, the antbta's oblS- 
gationa are manifold. From Tyrwhitt down, there is 
hardly & Chaucerian scholar by whose labors he has 
not profited, as a glance at the footnotes will show. 
To Professor Ten Brink, to Professor Lounsbozy, to 
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FrofeBSor Skeat, and to Dr. Furnivall and bis collabo- 
rators in the woik of the Chaucer Society, bis debt is 
particnlarly lai^. In making quotations and citations, 
Skeat's Student's Chancer bas been used ; and the 
order in wliich the several works of the poet are taken 
up ia, with one slight exception, that in which they aie 
there printed. This has seemed, on the whole, the most 
convenient order ; but the reader may take the chap- 
ters iu any order he pleases. To my friends, Professor 
Albert S. Cook of Yale Uuiversi^ and Professor 
Charles G. Osgood of Princeton University, I am 
indebted for much valaable criticism. 

R. K. B. 

PBIMCaTOM IjKITHlglTI 

Uay 26. 1900. 
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. PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION 

It is now fifteen years since this book was first pnUished, 
and these years have been estraordinarily fruitful of 
Chaucenan study. Important contributions have been 
made to our knowledge of Chaucer and ot his relations 
to the literature and prevalent ideas of the Middle Ages, 
contributions viiich, it is pleasant to note, have been in 
largemeasuretheworkof Americanscholara. ToR^fes- 
flor Kittredge and Professor Lowes of Harvard and to 
Professor Tatlock of Leland Stanford the debt of Chau- 
cer-lovers is, and will remain, a large one. In some cases 
this new knowledge has led to a considerable revimon «rf 
our earlier understanding of the essential puix>ort of 
Chaucer's poetry. This is particularly true of the work 
of Chaucer's middle period — the House of Fame, Trou- 
lu3, the Legend of Good Women, the translation of Boe- 

It was the ori^nal purpose m this book to render a<v 
cessible to readers of Chaucer the fruits of scholarly 
investigation in so far as they conduce to a fuller ap- 
preciation of the poet and his work. If it is to continue 
to rend» this service, a thorough revidtm is now neces* 
sary. Such a revision is presented in the present volume. 
Where the new information is so fundamental that it 
essentially alters an earlier interpretation of the facts, 
the passage concerned has been rewritten, and new pi^ea 
substituted f<» the old; where it is rather in the nature 
of additional light, whidi clanfies but does not alter, 
the new information is given in an appendix oS 'Notes 
and Bevisions* at the end of the volume. Chapters VI , 
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and VIE. which deal with fnnltM and tlw H(nw« 0/ Fam«. 
have been rewritten in their entire^. In addition, the 
pages numbered is, z, 18, 40, 84, 85, 140-144, 167, 16S. 
184, 238-240, 291, 292 have been rewritten and substi- 
tuted for the original pages. These changes have made 
necessary a new index; but the pagination of the volume 
has been so little disturbed that most references to the 
original edition will apply also to this. More than one 
quarter of the present volume is, therefore, new. It is 
hoped that with these revisions the book may continue 
to fill the place which has been accorded to it in the past. 
With it and with Skeat's Student's Chaucer, or better 
with Professor F. N. Robinson's edition soon to be pub- 
lished m the Cambridge Poets Series, the student or the 
general reader will have in bis possession all that is essen- 
tial to an understanding and appreciation of Chaucer'a 
poetry. 

It ia a pleasure to record my gratitude to my friend, 
ProfessOT Gwdon Hall Gerould, for his help and counsel 
in the preparation ci this edition. 

FbINCBTON CmVEBSITTrl 

V Ocb^Msr, 1921. A 
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A CHEONOLOGICAL SURVEY OP 
CHAUCER'S UFE AND WORKS 

(Hw hw aUnlflunt beta o( duDOBi^ Hts dnm below ro 



The ohronok^T 



1340 Chftnoer boni In London. 
His faUier, John Chauoer, 
wsa a vintner, nod wsa In 
•ome way conneotad mtL 
the ooort of Edward in. 
(The date, 1340, to eonjeo- 
tui^O 

1857 Attaohed. as a page <T), to 
the household o! EUiabeUi. 
I>uoheBa of ClareQoe. 

ISCQ Servea in the EnsUeh army 
in France, and taken jaia- 
oner by the Frencb. 

1807 Granted a life pendon for 
his oervioea as volet in the 
king's household* 



1874 Appointed ComittrotleT of 
the ouatotos and subsidy of 
woolsi skiDH, and leather for 
the port of London. (W« 
know that In this yen the 
poet was already married.) 
Leawd a direHiog over thi 
sate of Aldeile in London. 

1S77 X>ii4omatla mleiJMU li 
Handera and Fnnoe. 

1875 Seoond journey to Italy In 
the king's service. 

1382 Appointed ComptioUef of 
the petty eustonu. (This 
office be held in additJnn to 
, hla earlier office in the 



To this seneial ptriod may ba 
Bsdsned the Bomaunl qf (A« 
Bott, and the 'balades, roundels, 
viidayea, ' referred to in the Pro- 
logue to the Lcpsnd of Ooad Wo- 



1869 ThtBoelmfAt 



To tlie period from 1374 to 1370 
may probaUy be aseigiied tlie 
House of Pama, and the poems 
later utitiied aa the MonVa T<dt 
and the Steond l/tm't Tab of 
8t.Cedlla. 



In tlie six yean from 1380 to 
1386 we may place the trantJa- 
tion of Boethiua, TroHvt and 
Crittvie (not eorUer than 1381), 
the Parliament of Fouib (1382T) 
uod the story of Palamon and 
Ardte, known as the KniglU'i 
TaU, (shortly before ISSST). 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL SUfiVBY 



1355 Groutsd permiadon to eier- 
dae bla office as comptroller 
through a permaneDt dep- 
uty. 

Appointed Justice of Peace 
foT the county of Kent. 

1356 Member of Parliament t< 
Kent. Gives up his London 
house (and lesidea at Green- 
wiohT). Deprived (by a hos- 
tile faction at courtT) of his 
offioes in the oustoros. 

1387 Death of Chauoer'a wife. 
1389 Appointed Clerk of the 
King's Wtwks at Westmin- 

1890 Clerk of the King's Works 
at Windsor, and member of 
» oommisnon to repair the 
banks of the Thames be- 
tween Woolwich and Green- 



1386-80 TbeLvtaai^aooaW^ 



Soon after 1386 were begun the 

Canterlnirii Tales, on which the 
poet probably worked intermit- 
tently till bis death. Groupe D, 
E, and I", which contain the 
discussion of mnniage, seem to 
have been written later than 



ISM Gnutted an additional pen- 
non of 20 I. a year. (The 
poet seenis, however, to 
have been in <^"*"*^*^] diffi- 
culty.) 

13W On the aocesnon of Henry 
rV, Chaucer's penfflon at 
increaaad. He leaBM S 
house in Westminsters 

1400 Chauoer'B death. 



13H-B5 Bevised form ('A' tert) 
of Prologue to LegenS if 
Good Women. 
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THE POETRY OF CHAUCER 



CHAUCER'S ENGLAND 

It is Are hundred years and more unca GeoSrey 
Cliauoer was ' nayled io his oheste,' and laid in what 
is now known as the Poets' Comer of WestminBter 
Abbey. Many things have happened unce that day : 
a new half -world has been discovered ; mighty nations 
have had their birth ; there have been wars and revola- 
tions ; the great world of science has been opened up, 
changing deeply our thoughts and beliefs, altering rad< 
ioally the conditions of onr InduBtrial and social life ; 
one poet greater than Chaucer has arisen to grace onr 
English tongue. Chaucer would hare been intensely 
interested in all these things, could he have known 
them ; but for bim they did not exist. If we are to 
enter into the spirit of his poetry, we must forget for 
the time being the present-day world, and all that has 
happened in five hundred years, and live again in a 
day long dead. "We must, with William Morris, — 

Forget Biz counties overfauiig with imoke, 
Forget tbe BDortiug steam and piston BtFokn, 
Forget tlie Bpreading of the hideons town ; 
Think ratber of the pock-horw on the down. 
And dream of London, si " ' ' 

Tbe oleu Thuuea bordered hy iti gudeiu green. 

When this leap into the dark backward and abysm 
of time has been accomplished, many of the comforts 
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2 THE POETRY OP CHAUCEB 

aod Inxaries of modem life will b« found missing : 
hoasBB are less comfortAble ; traveling is a alow and 
dangerous process ; there are no newspapers, no tele- 
phones, Ji n t rNj wrffrr. n r taWoL j^rt I fancy that 
these things are not so indispensable as our modem 
world thinks. For those of artistic tastes there a rich 
compensation in the external beauty of the life aronnd. 
Nearly all the buildings of modem London which are 
really works of art were standing in Chaucer's day ; 
many buildings of equal beauty were standing then 
which have since perished. Li place of the dingy, 
ngly, monotonous buildings which now line the streets 
of London town, stood picturesque houses of half-tim- 
ber, decorated in bright colors. The throngs of people 
passing through the streets must have been a constant 
source of interest and pleasure ; men did not then try 
to efface themselves by sober suits of black or gray. 
My lord passes by resplendent in bright colored silks 
and velTets, his retainers clothed in their distinguish- 
ing livery ; every trade has its peculiar costume. There 
are processions and pageants, with banners and waving 
plumes. Inside the houses one finds quaintly carved 
forniture and splendid pictured tapestries. There is 
a darker side to this picture, which we must also see 
before we are done ; bnt on the surface it is a gay and 
beautiful life that we have entered. This is indeed 
* merry England.* 

There are many intellectual interests as well. The 
right of the people to govern themselves in Parliament 
b being fought out. The English Church is trying to 
limit the nsnrpations of the papal power ; Wiclif and 
his poor preachers are sowing the seeds of the English 
Reformation, English commerce is extending itself. 
There is exciting news of the war with France. 

Interesting from many varied aspects, the fourteenth 
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CHAUCER'S ENGLiLND 3 

eeataij is of partionlar aignificaace to the Btadent of 
litetatnre and cultnre, be(»uae in it the movement of 
the Beaaissance first assumed definite form, and our 
modem world began. But if the modem world had 
began to assert itself, the mediceral world had by no 
means passed away. Side by side they stood, the old 
uid the new, essentially hostile to each other, yet 
blended and intermingled through the whole range of 
society, often in most inoongruous fashion. Because 
of their coexistence it is easy to compare and contrast 
them. 

Any attempt at an iDclusive definition of medieeval- 
ism and of the Beuaissance is a perilons, perhaps an 
impOB^ble, nndertaking; but it is not so difficult to 
differentiate the two in their main characteristics and 
tendencies, always rememberiug that we have to do not 
so much with two periods of history as with two oppos- 
ing attitudes of mind, two habits of thought, which 
have idwaya existed side by side, with now one, now the 
other, in liie ascendant. The fundamental distinction, 
I thinh, lies in the fact that the mediaeval mind has its 
gaze fixed primarily on the spiritual and abstract, that 
of the Benaissanoe on the sensuous and oonorete. * Me- 
diievalism proclaims that the eternal things of the spirit 
are alone worth while ; the Benaissanoe declares that 
a man's life consists, if not in the abundance of the 
things he poBsesseB, at any rate in the abund ance and 
varie ty of the sensat jansbeCTJoy 8.' Though it is a ctiar- 
acteristio of the greatest minds that they belong to no 
party, Dante and Shakespeare may be taken to repre- 
sent, in their dominant tendencies, the two habits of 
thought. In their power of poetic insight and obser- 
vation the two poets are nearly equal; but Dante, 
following the natural bent of his spirit, portrayed the 
world in terms of the abstract, through the language o£ 
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4 THE FOETBT OF CHAUCEB 

symbolB ; his great poem is a Tision, and the penon- 
ages of bis drama are disembodied booIb dwelling in a 
ratlm of spirit ; while SluJuBpeare shows us men and 
women as eonorete individaala, living and moving in an 
actual, material world. 

As a direct lesnlt of this basio distinction, we pass 
to another whioh is of almost equal signifioanoe. In its 
dealings with sooie^ and with humanity in general, 
the mediiBTal tends towards communism, the Senais- 
sanoe towards individualism; for the individual is a 
concrete fact, the commtmi^ is an abstract ideaL To 
Uie medi»val mind, man is a member of a great spir- 
itual family, the body of Christ, the Church catholic 
and oniversal. His true happiness, temporal and eter- 
nal, is inseparable from the welfare of hnmanity as & 
whole. * For none of us livetb to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself.* Thas Dante, in contrasting spiritual 
and material benefits, explains that with material things 
the larger the nnmber who share in a iMnefit, the 
smaller is the share of each ; while with Bpiritnai bless- 
ings, in particular the joys of Paradise, the larger the 
number of souls who share, the greater is the portioa 
of each. To the mind of the Beuaissance, then, bent on 
the sensuous and material, the individual man, his per- 
sonal strivings and accomplishment, becomes the main 
interest. Wc have the thirst for personal fame, as 
exemplified in th e vanity of _a_Peti^j3b, replacing the 
anonymous ceal of the cathedral-builders. We have 
the national tendency, the idea of patriotism, as opposed 
to the medieval conception of a united Christendom, 
a Holy Boman Empire. We have a splitting up of the 
social body into small groups of individuals, but slightly 
interested in one another's welfare. And as the oon- 
•cioosness of the whole community begins to fade, art 
and literatui-e become limited in their appeal, no longw 
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GHATJCEB'S ENGLAND 6 

speaking to the vhole people, but becoming the exoln- 
bWb possession oE the educated favored classes, a tend- 
ency which is clearly evident in Petrarch's scorn for 
compositions in the vernacular. 

In the realm of thought, a precisely similar develop, 
meot takes place : the age of faith gives way to the age 
of reason. * Futh is the evidence of things not seen,' 
that is, of the invisihle vorld, the spiritual. Keason, 
of necessity, confines itself mainly to things which can 
be seen and handled; in a word, to tlie sensuous and 
material. Or, again, to relate this development to 
that suggested in the preceding paragraph, faith, or 
authority, rests on a communistic basis. A belief in the 
benevolence of God, or in the immortality of the soul, is 
based, apart from any supernatural revelation, on the \ 
universality of man's instinct that these facts are so. / 
This umveiraaniistiiiot gains definiteness in the body 
of dogma held and taught consistently by the Charch, 
an essentially communistic organization. According to 
the mediEeval idea, the individual man has literally no 
right to think for himself; the right of private judg- 
ment, which lies at the very foundation of Protestant- 
ism, is nothing hut a corollaty of the individualism of 
the Renaissance. 

In the domain of religion anA conduct this ' right 
of private judgment ' has had a curious twofold deveU 
opment. Among the more austere races of the north 
it gave rise to the Protestant Reformation, and, car- 
ried out to its lexical conclusion, to that ' Protestantism * 
of the Protestant religion ' which we call Puritanism. 
Protestantism is essentially the religion of the individ- 
ual. This may be proved first of all by its tendency 
to break up into sects ; it is in its very nature centri- 
fugal. The Protestant, again, is lai^ly concerned with 
what he calls the salvation of his own soul, and in the 
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6 THE POETRY OF CHAUCER 

proceBs of achieving this he feels do need of priestly 
mediatioD ; be insists, rather, on his direct and personal 
relation to the Deity. It is individualism in religion. 
The Protestant proceeds to create for himself, and with 
delightful inconsistency attempts to force upon oth- 
ers, a moral code of his own, harsh and nnlovely, of 
which the Puritan ohservance of the Sabhath is b good 
example. At the opposite extreme from Puritanism is 
the other development of the Renaissance spirit, most 
oonspicuouB among the more passionate peoples of the 
south, in which men used their right of private judg- 
ment to overthrow all religion and morality. Morality 
conveniently divides itself into duty towards God and 
duty towards one's neighbor. If one doubts the exist- 
ence of Grod, he disposes easily of one half of his duty ; 
if he exalts his individual well-being at the expense of 
the commOD good of society, his duty towards his neigh- 
bor troubles him bnt little. And so we find in the 
Italian Renaissance a strong tendency towards irreligion 
and immorality, which may expi-ess itself in the moral 
laxity and religious indifFereoce of a Boccaccio, or in the 
diabolic malignity of a Csesar Borgia or a Catherine de 
Medici. 

If, DOW, we try to balance Dp the pro6t and loss to civ- 
ilization and culture which have ensued on the triumph 
of that Renaissance spirit, which is still dominant at 
the present day, we shall Bnd the account a complicated 
one. To the heightened interest in material and sen- 
suous things, and to the activity of the individual mind, 
we owe, of course, the whole of our modem science ; to 
the same causes we owe a great part of our noblest 
literature and art, our Michael Angelo and our Shake- 
speare. This is no mean debt. Yet we must remem- 
ber that this very art which we prize is a possession of 
only the few ; the ' plain man ' has no portion in it. Of 
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what sort are the books and pictures wbich we prodnee 
forhira? A rt has b een d ivorced from daljJiffl. Ifwe(|^nJ 
have greater poems^od^ner pictures than the Middle 
Ages knew, what of our carpets, our hangings, our fur- 
niture, our buildings, the dishes from which we eat? 
Then, too, we have to charge up against the Renais- 
sance our complexity of life, our unsettled doubts, our 
ambitions and discontents. And, lastly, there is the 
v^ hideous fact that our boasted civilization ia largely \ 
a civilization of materialism, of selfisfanesB and legal- ' 
ized greed. After studying the past and studying the 
present, we must strive to see both the bene0ts and 
the limitations which these two great world-tendencies 
have to offer, and, holding narrowly to neither, must so 
adjust and balance the two that we may attain to that 
golden mean which shall usher in the golden world. 

In the light of these distinctions between mediaevalism 
and the Renaissance, it will be well to pass in hasty 
review the great movements of the fourteenth century, 
political, social, religious, and literary, in order to see 
more clearly in what sort of a world Chaucer lived 1 
and worked. 1 

Politically, the most significant movement, in Eng- I 
land at least, is the trpnl trrTnHn nntT""i' """i"'"nfii"i'f'ft / 
Henry II, on his aocession to the throne of England / 
in 1154, controlled more than half of what is now j 
France. Normandy he inherited from the Conqueror, 
Anjou from his father, Geoffrey; Aquitaine was his 
through the right of Eleanor his queen. Kormandy and 
Anjou had been lost in the reign of King John (1199— 
1216) ; but Aquitaine was still a possession of the 
English crown when Edwaml-IXI name to the throne 
ID 1327. The national tendency, asserting itself in 
France, led the French king to the endeavor to bring 
all Frenchmen under his own control; and this was 
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of the Hundred Tears' War, whicli 
133'^ The long condnned war served to 
itren gtlieir~ifimeasurably in each country the bud- 
ding instinct of patriotiBm. Men began to feel that 
rthey were Englishmen or Frenchmen; and the idea 
of a Holy Roman Empire faded graduaUy front tiieir 
thoughts. 

The battle of Cr6jy (1346) and of Poitiers (1356) 

had not only fanned the flame of patriotism, but, won _ 

—=^' as they were by the °- "^ fa flg "^ ^" p ;li°'' y"""-" , ^*- ^y 

' — -• increased immensely the importance of the middle 

classes, and hastened the fall of feudalism. With this 

\V^ ^^increased importance of the commoners went a corre- 

l i>^ spondiug increase in the power of Parliament, which 

^ y^j/^ reached its flood tide in the 'Good Parliament* of ;^S5S 

It is in this period that we first find clearly asserted 
/ ^tha iii j .lil ii f r if rH limnTTt-nriMrrrrtiisri. on which as a 
comer-stone has since been built the edifice of English 
liber^. 

This democratic tendency in English politics is even 
more plainly marked in the social and industrial de- 
velopment of the fourteenth century. With the rapid 
growth of commerce and manufacture, and the conse- 
quently increased importance of the towns, there arose 
. a large and prosperous bourgeois class, which, being 
f as it was entirely without the pale of the feudal sys- 
tem, hastened its disintegration. For a discontented 
serf could become a freeman by establishing a legal 
residence in one of the towns ; and the vassal of higher 
station fouud himself overtopped in wealth, and conse- 
quently in influence, by the prosperous burgher. The 
emancipation of the laboring class from the bonds of ^ 
serfdom was furthered by the greatjilague which swept 
r over England, as over the rest of Europe, in 1348 and 
1349. With half the population wiped out, the landown* 
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era found themselves with only half the former snpply 
of labor, and only half the demand for their products. 
The price of labor rose, and the price of bread felL \ 
The old feudal ofaligatioa of the serf to labor a oertaia 1 
number of days on his master's land had already, in ' 
lai^ measure, been oommuted into a money rent, and 
the laborers were not slow to take advantage of the 
opportunity to demand higher wages for their labor. 
The attempts to control the price of labor by legislation 
had little effect save to irritate the laborers, an irrita- 
tion which reached its climax in the peasants' revolt of 
1381. Tbia revolt, suppressed by the courts aa3~good 
judgment of the boy king ^ Richard 11, though barren 
of any direct and immediate results, exerted a lasting 
influence on the temper of the lower classes, fostering 
in them a spirit of independence which made them , 
no longer a negligible quantity in the life of the nation. 
They ceased to be merely a part of the social organism, 
and became, with their betters, individuals conscious of . 
their individuality. T^ |D<^ ^^1 

The new-bom spirit of nationality, which was per- ' ' 

vading all of English life, found striking expression 
in the relations of England with the Papacy. Eng- 
land had been formerly, of all nations, mo sL JoyaL in. ^ 
its allegiance to the Pope ; but when in jSOg^ he seat \ 
of the Papacy was removed to Avignon, and the holy 
father himself became a creature of the French king, 
loyalty to the Pope came into con&ict with hatred of 
France, and the new sentiment of national patriotism 
proved the stronger. Though the popes of the * Baby* 
Ionian captivity ' seem not to have been wicked men, 
they were, at any rate, weak men ; and the papal court 
became a centre of luxury and vice. To support this 
luxury it became necessary to sell the Church's pre- 
ferment; and England, where the Choroh owoed in 
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landed property alone more than one third of the soil 
of the realm, and received in dues and offerings an 
income amonnting to twice the king's revenue, was 
a particularly rich field for papal simony. When for- 
f' eigners, French and Italian, were preferred to the rich- 
est livings in England, and proceeded to spend their 
incomes abroad, the national pride, if not the nationn' 
conscience, was aroused ; and when a French pope, 
the last court of appeal in matters of the canon Ia« 
set aside the decisions of English courts, the injury 
to English pride was still deeper. In 1351 was passed 
the Statute of Provisors, which aimed to stop the first 
of these abuses, and two years later the Statute of 
Prtemunire was directed against the second. 

This anti-papal agitation, though purely political in 
character, could not fail to shake also the religious 
authority of the Church. A pope who was a French- 
man, and ^erefore an enemy of England, could not 
command the full religious loyalty of Englishmen, 
especially when his court was notorious for its extrav- 
agance and profligacy. Not unnaturally the corruption 
at the head spread through the whole body ; and we 
are unfortunately compelled to believe that the picture 
of clerical avarice drawn by Chaucer and his contem- 
poraries is hut little exaggerated. Though the Church 
has always taught that the unworthiness of the minis- 
ter does not vitiate the ef&cacy of his spiritual minis- 
trations, it was inevitable that even the untutored mind 
should question the value of an absolution bought with 
B price from a grasping and unscrupulous priest, and 
that questioning this, it should question further. If 
this was not enough, what must have been the conster- 
nation of the devout when, in 1378, the great-^cliism 
of the west begau, and Europe beheld two rival popes, 
etush burling anathemas at the other and at the other's 
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sapportersi Whichever pope you recognized, you 
vere excommuDicated by the other ; and how was one 
to tell ? England, of course, gave official recog^itioa 
to Urban VI, the Pope of Some, while France recog- 
nized Clement VII at Avignon ; but the prestige of 
the papal name, and the authority of the Church as a 
wbole, received a crushing blow. The more worldly, 
like Chaucer, laughed at the whole thing ; the more 
devout either bewailed impotently, like Grower and 
Langland, the corruption they could not cure, or were 
driven, like Wiclif, into an open revolt, which was to 
be the precursor of the Protestant Beformation. 

The corruption in the Church and its attendant 
moral laxity led to corruption in the whole social body. 
*If gold rust, what shall iron do?' Chaucer's .Pro- 
logue shows us a world in which avarice and deceit 
are all but uuiversal, and the Prologue to the Vision 
of Piers Ploioman bears witness only less vigorously 
to the same facts. The world, as Langland sees it, ia 
indeed a 'fair field;' but t he laborers are uT ^yprtibyr 
His men are wandering in a maze, and everything is 
going wrong. Here are men at the plow, working hard, 
playing but seldom. What is the result of tfaeir work 7 
They are winning what wasters destroy with gluttony. 
Pilgrims and pabners go on their journeys ; and with 
what result ? They have leave to lie all the rest of their 
lives. Friars, whose business it is to preach the gospel, 
gloze it to their own proBt. Parsons and parish priests 
are forsaking their chaises to go up to London and 
sing in chantries at Panl's. Bishops neglect their spir- 
itual duties to take ofGce under the King and count his 
silver. Gower, too, in the Prologue to his Confesaio 
Amantis, reviews the condition of Church and State, 
and, less vigorously but no less dearly, portrays the 
same state of things : — 
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r Lis thuB tobroke is Cristea folde, 

/ "^'"^"^ Wheruf the flock without guide 
Devonr«d is on eteij side, 
Ju Ucke of hem that ben anwus 
Schepheides, whiche kei wit bewan 
Upon the world in other halve. 
The sharpe piicbe instede of sftlre 
Thei useu now, wherof the bele 
Thei hurt« of that the; Beholden bele ; 
And what Bchep that is fall of wnlle, 
Upon bis back, thei toow and poUe. 

Bat if the world of fovrteeBtk^centiuy England was 
sadly oat of joint, it was far from being stagnant. In 
its intellectual ferment the age bad much the same 
character as the age of great Elisabeth. There was the 
same glow of patriotism and national coDBcioiisness 
consequent upon a series of brilliant victories against a 
foreign foe ; there was the same spirit of revolt gainst 
a foreign church ; and, though the forms of mediasval- 
ism still survived, there was at work the same leaven 
of new ideas and of a new conception of life, reinforced 
by a new interest in the works of classical antiquity, 
coming over-seas from Italy ; literature and art was 
breaking away from the conventional, and, under the 
influence of new models, was drinking again at the 
fountain-head of nature. For such periods of restless- 
ness and change have often given birth to great crea- 
tive literature. 

Among a throng o£ lesser writers who oontribnted 
to the literature of fourteenthsOfifitmy England, five 
stand out preeminent. There is tbena&eless autoorx 
of Sir CfainayttA m^ the Pearly who, thoroughly medi- 
teval in his syi^tthies, infused new life into the old 
forms of the romance and the vision. There is Lang- 
land, who, though a medinv^ in his habits of thought, 
bad an independence of judgment, a vigor of expression. 
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luicl a strong tioge of democritcy, even of socialism, 
withal, which are essentially modem. There is Gower, 
at whom it is the fashion nowadays to laugh as ponder- 
ous and dull, but who has, nevertheless, a command of 
language, a mastery of metre, above all a faculty of 
simple, straightforward story-telling, which are far from 
contemptible, and which make his Confessio Amantis, 
when taken in small doses, at times really charming. 
There is the vigorous prose of Wiclif in his sermons 
and in his translation of the Bible, which is informed 
with the spirit of modem Protestantism, though tem- 
pered, to be sure, with some of the sweetness of medi< 
seval Catholicism. If none of these is an author of the 
first importance, it is none the less true that nearly two 
hundred years were to elapse before any other English 
authors should arise to equal aoy one of them. Finally, 
there is Chaucer, the most perfect exponent of his age, 
who blended in himself both the old and the new, the 
mediaeval and the modem, who not only represents his 
age, but, transcending its limitations, has become one 
of the foremost Knglish poets for all time. 
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If the orildo is to pass beyond the stndy of individual 
poems, and seek after a oomprehetisive estimate of a 
poet's whole work, or if be would wriag from a series 
of writings the secret of the writer's soul, and strive to 
le^n what manner of man he was and by what stages 
he became what he became, it is a question of the 
first importance to discover in what order his works 
■were composed, and to determine, whenever possible, at 
least an approximate date for the composition of each. 
In the case of more modem authors, in general of those 
who lived after the invention of printing, the problem 
is usually solved by a mere inspection of the dates on 
the title-pages or in the prefaces of their volumes ; but 
with authors like Shakespeare, who avoided publication 
by printing, and still more with authors like Chaucer, 
who never beard of the printing-press, the problem is 
more serious. The investigator must, as in any similar 
historical inquiry, collect and sift all the obtainable 
evidence of whatever sort. At times the evidence will 
consist of references in other books to the work in 
question ; sometimes of allusions in the work itself 
to historical events of known date ; of tener, and evi- 
denoe of this third sort is least conclusive, and must 
be used with greatest caution, the argument must be 
based on the sesthetio qualities of the work itself, on 
metre, style, and general handling of the theme, which 
may indicate yonth or maturity or decline of t^ie poet's 
power. 
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For a few of Chancer's vritiags, as, for example, 
the Book of the Duchess, the Parliament of Fowls, the 
Legend of Good Women, it ia possible to assign approx- 
imate datea with a good deal of certainty. From the list 
of his own works given by Chancer in the Prologue to 
the Legend of Good Women, we learn that the writings 
there mentioned were composed at some time earlier 
than the Legend. For the rest we are forced to piece 
t(^ther every available shred of evidence, and construct 
hypotheses which shall be as plausible as may be. In 
the succeeding chapters of this book, where Chaucer's 
writings are considered separately, such evidence and 
plausible hypotheses as we poaeess regarding the datea 
of the several works are considered in detail. The reader 
will discover that the evidence ia often of the flimsiest. 
It is only necessary here to sum up in the mass what 
may be determined of theorderly development of Chau- 
cer's art on the basis of the information, more or leas 
trustworthy, which we actually possess,* 

When it is remembered that the date of Chaucer's 
birth cannot be later than 1340, and that the earliest 
of his works for which we can assign a date, the Booh 
of the Duchess, was not written till 1S69, we are at 
once impressed with the fact that Chaucer's art was 
very late in coming to maturity. For the Booh of the 
Duchess, though by no means a contemptible work, 
bears evident marks of youth and immaturity. What 
was Chaucer doing between 1S60 and 1369? To this 
period it has been customary to assign the Bomaunt 
of the Rose, or so much of it as may be considered 

' Hke beat peueral (tndy of ChaDceriaD ohK>nal<^; ia the eway by 
3. Koob, The Chronology of CAouctr't Writingt, pobliahed by the Chaa- 
oarSooiety, London, 1890. Eulier, and tkarefors laaa tnutvordiy, U 
Tan Brink's Chauctr 1 Studien zur Geachiehie laner Entmictiung und nr 
ChronalogU leitier Sdiriftea, MSnater, 1870. Ten Brink's later yiawi on 
On Rmb^ot maj be foood in two wtialet Zur Cbronologit vcn Chaucer'i 
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il 'A"<t.uJ Chaucer's work; and though this assi^ment has been 
■'"'' l^^tA* questioned,' the present writer 13 inclined to accept it 
''.■■-" as probable. In this period, too, we may assume, were 
written those ' balades, roundels, virelayes,' in praise of 
love, to which Chaucer refers in the Legend of Good 
Women, most of which have doubtless perished. To 
this general period belongs the A. B. C, and possibly 
(} ^'f V- also l%e Book of the Lion and Origines upon the 
-rt^ Manddeync, lost works to which Chaucer refers at the 
!"*■ end of the Parson's- Tale and in the Legend of Good 
I ,, jJU**" Women respectively. During this, the earliest period 
^ of his activity, the poet's models were for the most 

part French. The literary world in which he lived was 
a worl d of dr eam and lovely shadows, of abstractions 
and graceful conventions, through which his guide was 
Cruillaume de Lorris. The Book of the Duckess is a 
pleasiug and charming piece, but not a great poem; 
excelleut as is its poetiu execution, there is little to 
suggest the Chaucer that was to be. Critics have been 
accustomed to call this period the period of French 
influence. Like most geni' ralizations, the term is con- 
venient but dangerous. If we keep to the term, and 
for convenience' sake it is perhaps well that we should, 
we must be careful to remember that the French 
influence upon Chancer does not cease with the close 
of the so-called French period. The Prologue to the 
Legend of Good Women is thoroughly in the school 
of Guillaume de Lorris ; and in the Canterbury Tales 
the influence of the satirical method of Jean de Meun, 
the second of the two authors of the Roman de la Base, 
is evident at every turn. It is the overwhelming pre- 

Schnfien,in Englisehe Sluditu, IT. 1-22, 18B-2O0 (1SB2). The opiaionB 
advocated Tjy these eariier stndento of tha aabjeot have been oonridat- 
kblj modified b; later InveBtigalJoua aa la the date of parUcnlu poema. 
1 Cf. below, p. 56. 
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dominance of Frencli influence in thia early period 
which makes the term appropriate. 

In 13 73 and again in 1 378 Chaucer was sent on 
diplomatic missions to Italy, and came for the first 
time into vital contact with the great intellectual move- 
nent of the ea ijy Ren aissance. He felt the power of 
Dante's divine poem ; he breathed the atmosphere of 
humanism which emanated from Petrarch and his cir- 
cle ; he found in Boccaccio a great kindred spirit, an 
author of keen artistic susceptibility, who in character 
and temperament had much in common with himself. 
He found in Italy not only a new set of models, supe- 
rior in art and in depth of thought to those of France; 
he received as well a new and powerful intellectual 
stimulus, which set him to thinking more deeply on the 
problems of philosophy, and gave hiin a keener inter- 
est in the intricacies of human character. It follows 
natnrally enough that the decade from 1375 to 1385 
was one of imwearied literary production. Despite his 
somewhat arduons duties as an office-holder in the 
civil service, he found time to produce a series of 
works which would alone assure him a permanent place 
in English literature. In the domain of philosophy he 
made his translation of Boethius on the Consolation 
of Philosophy, one of the half-dozen most popular 
books during the whole of the Middle Ages, and one 
which entered very deeply into Chaucer's philosophy 
of life. Though he was already familiar with the 
doctrines of Boethins as they are represe nted iu the i 
Som an de la Hose, it is hardly to be questioned that ' 
the spur to work of this more serious character came to 
him from his Italian voyages. His newly found inter- 
est in human beings as individuals, in the more com- 
plex problems of character, bore fruit in his best 
sustained aud most perfect work, 3Vmltis and Criseyde. 
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To this decade, most probably to the earlier years of it, 
belongs the House of Fame, a poem written in the octo- 
syllabic couplets of Chaucer's French modeb, and in ita 
form a dream- vision of the same type as the Book of the 
Ducheaa, but thoroughly perme ated m lh mfmoriwH-of 
Dant«. Here and in the Parliament of FowU, written in 
iSsi ~ot 1382, Chaucer's artistic power has reached 
something very near to full maturity. In each of these 
poems an essentially alight theme is developed with the 
utmost wealth of wit and fancy; through each Chaucer's 
characteristic humor plays most deliciously. To the 
earlier years of this decade, also, will probably be as- 
signed the legend of St. Cecilia, which was later to be- 
come the Second Nun's Tale, and possibly also the series 
of 'tragedies,' modelled on the De Caeiims Virorum et 
Femitiarum lUttBtrium of Boccaccio, later utilized as the 
tale of the Canterbury Monk. To the later years of the 
decade belong the ParliameiU of Fowls and Troilua; and 
at its very close, I believe, the story of Palamon and 
Arcite, which we know as the Knight's Tale. It is in 
these poems that the influence of Boccaccio is supreme. 
As the first period of the poet's activity has been called 
the period of French influence, so this second period has 
been called that of Italian influence. With the same 
proviso as before, that a great influence once felt never 
ceases to operate, this term also maybe allowed to stand. 
Chaucer has not forgotten his French models; but the 
influence of Italy is predominant. 

To the final period of Chaucer's art belong his great- 
est work, the Canterbury Tales, begun soon after 1386, 
and, on the borderland of the period, the imflnished 
work which may be thought of as a sort of prc^^deutic 
to this, the Legend of Good Women, a collection of tales 
introduced by the most charming of dream- vision allego- 
ries, which may safely be dated 1386 or 1886. If we speak. 
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of this as the period of Chanoer's originality, we nnut 
oarefully define what we mean by the term original. 
For nearly every tale in the Legend and in the Book 
of OaTUerbury a definite original may be found ; nor is 
tiie idea of either collection essentially Chaucer's own. 
Chaucer, like Shakespeare, seldom troubled himself to 
invent a plot. For a majority, perhaps, of the ideas to 
he found in these works Chancer is indebted to ' olde 
bokes.' The striking difference between this period 
and the two which preceded is that no single influence 
is predominant, no single influence save that of the 
poet's own personality. From the Roman de la Hose, 
from Boethiue, from Italy, from ancient Rome, Chaucer 
borrows at will ; but he has oeased to be a pupil, and 
has become a master. In a sense he is no longer influ- 
enced from without ; he has absorbed and assimilated 
and made his own. Thoughts which were once the 
thoughts of Boethius or Jean de Menu or Boccaccio ,< v- ,(, ^) 
are now his thoughts. He has included and tran- 
Bcended. S v^ (!.-^i^\^ 

Among the individual authors from whom Chaucer 
drew the material which he thus took up into him»elf, 
four stand out preeminent. They are Boethius, Jean de '\ 
Menu, Boccaccio, and Ovid. From Boethius he drew / 
the major part of his philosophy, his insistence on a 
stoical superiority to Fortune and her whims, his in- 
terest in the problem of foreknowledge and free-will, 
his platonic belief that true nobility springs only from 
greatness of soul. Wherever Chaucer moralizes or phi- 
losophizes, the chances are strong that a similar passage 
may be found in the Consolation of Philosophy} To 

^ It mnat ba remembered that the doctrinei of Boetfaiiu are Isr^l; 
Teprodnoed in the Roman de la Boit, and that eoneeqnantly it u often 
impoeiible to determine whether Cbanoer ia bomnring' at 6nt or at 
■eoond hand. Sinoe Chaooer vaa In^mately acquainted with both 
woiki, the qoeation is one of little moment j foihe oaunot hkT* failed 
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Jean de M eim, Chaueer's debt is manifold. From him 
he learned the highly effective eatirical method which 
he uses in the General Prologue to 'the Canterbury 
Tales and in the prologues of the Pardoner and the 
Wife of Sath, from him he borrowed many of hia 
ideas, in particular those which are tinged with radi- 
calism or skeptieism ; still more important, he seems 
to have acquired from Jean de Meun that attitude of 
mind, that habit of thought, which became an integral 
part of his nature — the habit of looking at life from 
the standpoint of comedy, that curious blending of easy 
tolerance and biting sarcasm, which is saved only by the 
evident kindliness of his soul from the charge of down- 
right cynicism. From Boccaccio and the Italian Renais- 
sance Chaucer received, as we have already seen, an 
interest iu individual humanity, a new and higher stand- 
ard of artistic form, and a great intellectaal stimulus, 
not to mention the plots of two of his most important 
compositions. To Ovid, to whose work the philosophical 
eagle in the House of Fame refers as Chaucer's ' owne 
book,' Chaucer was indebted largely and continuously. 
'Altogether,' says Professor Lounsbury, 'Ovid may be 
called the favorit5_au^or_ot Chaucer in respect to 
the extent to which the material taken from him was 
embodied in productions of his own, written at long 
intervals of time apart, and upon subjects essentially 
different.' ' Though Cha^icer knew Virgil, and was not 
unacquainted with other Latin literature, classical an- 
tiquity appealed to bim most strongly in the pages of 
Ovid. While drawing from him stories and allusions, 

Id recogDize Boethins u tlia ongioal sonree. He vas probably not 
aware of the fast that the work of Boethius is little more ttaD a oom- 
peniliiini of the doctriaeB of earlier philoeophera. 

■ Sluditi in Chaucer, 2. 261, 252. The qnotAtion u from tba chapter 
OD * Ttifl Learaing of Chaucer,' a chapter of whioh the serioas stodent 
of Chaneer OAanot «Cfi»d to be ignorant. 
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Chaucer mnst have learned also Bome of Ovid's ease 
and grace, his power of vivid descriptton, bis rich aea- 
suousness of color and form. 

Reo^nizing how great is Chaucer's debt to the work 
of those who went before him, one is tempted to ask 
what is left to Chaucer as his own. In one sense, little, 
in another sense, all. If originality be taken to imply 
newness, what was never known nor thought before, ori- 
ginal minds have been very rare in the world's history, 
and have seldom expressed themselves in literature and 
art The artist is not properly an investigator, a dis- 
coverer of truth ; his function is ratber to select and 
assimilate, and by new combination of ideas or by new 
and higher expression, to present the truth with greater 
cogency and to commend it to the emotions of bis audi- 
ence. He is, however, no mere purveyor of the truth ; 
he, too, must be an original thinker, but original in 
the sense that he carries back the truth which he has 
learned to its origin, its fountain-head, in nature itself. 
Kovelly is possible to very few ; originality is possible ~ 
to many. It is not necessary that we should drink 
from a nev river of truth, but that we should drink its 
waters at the fountain-head, the origo, unmixed and 
unsullied. When Chaucer retells Boccaccio's story of 
Troilus and his faithless love, he does not merely trans- 
late ; neither does he paraphrase and adapt Accepting 
the plot of the FUostrato, he creates the characters 
anew from his own independent knowledge of human 
nature, giving to them new sentiments, new motives, 
impelling them often to new actions, and consequently 
to new situations. Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde and 
Pandarus are as original, perhaps more original, than 
their prototypes in Boccaccio. So is it when he bor- 
rows a thought from Boethius or Jean de Menu. In 
this sense Ohaacer is a great original poet; in this 
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sense, and in this sense alone, may we assert tbe oH> 
gioality of Shakespeare. If Chaucer's indebtedness 
seems greater than Shakespeare's, it is first because 
the range of bis intellect is less uuiTersal, and secondly 
because he drew from a smaller number of sources. 
We of to-day draw oar ideas from such a multitnde of 
writers that our resultant philosophies are mosaics, 
wherein it is all but impossible to distinguish the origin 
of this bit and of that; Chancer had relatively few 
sources from which to draw, and his indebtedness to 
each of these is consequently much lai^r. 

Having seen the principal sonrces whence the poet's 
ideas were drawn, and the process by which these 
ideas were made bis own, it will not be very difficult to 
frame some general notion of his ideals and beliefs, of 
his attitude toward the world about him, of what may 
be called bis philosophy of life. Not that Chaucer ever 
fashioned for himself a complete and consistent 'sys- 
tem ' of philosophy ; he was as far as possible removed 
from any purpose of deliberate didacticism; be was 
conscious of no bnming 'message' to be delivered 
throngh the medium of his art ; but it is none the less 
possible to gather from his works a fairly definite idea 
of his intellectual and spiritual constitution. 

If the distinction be indeed legitimate, Chanoer's 
mind is remarkable rather for its breadth than for its 
depth, for the extent of its interests rather than for 
the intensity of its conTictions. If Chaucer is not a 
profound thinker, he is at any rate marked by an eager 
intellectnal curiosity, an openness to ideas, which is 
evident at all periods of his life. In the domain of 
science one notices first of all his interest in astronomy 
and the related pseudo-science of astrology. His works 
abound in allusions astronomical and astrological. Like 
Daote and Milton, he prefers to tell his times and 
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seasons by tbe great clock of tbe starry heavens and 
by tbe calendar of tbe zodiac. So minute and definite 
are these allusions in tbe majority of cases that we 
must depend on the professed student of astronomy for 
their elucidation. From such elucidations we learn that 
the allusions are not only definite but accurate. The 
crowning proof of tbe poet's astronomical attainments 
is furnished by his Treatise on the Astrolabe, written 
in bis later years for the use of 'litel Lowis my sone.' 
Though his acquaintance with physical science was less 
extensive, tbe discourse of the eagle in the House of 
Fame includes an admirable exposition of tbe theory 
of the transmission of sound ; and a similar perception 
of Bcientifio principles, tbwugb with humorous applica- 
tion, is shown in the concluding episode of the jSWn- 
moner's Tale. That Chaucer had delved somewhat 
deeply into tbe mysteries of alchemy is shown by tbe 
tale of the Canon's Yeoman. Still another topic, on 
the borderland of science, in which he betrays a lively 
interest is the cause ^and signific anca-ef-dreams.' 

In the realm of philosophy and metaphysic there was 
one problem which had for Chaucer a powerful fasci- 
nation, the problem of God's foreknowledge and the 
freedom of man's will. On this topic tbe disappointed 
TroiluB argues with himself at weary length ; on this 
topic, and on the related topic of man's inability to 
choose for himself, Arcite discourses in the Knight's 
Tale (A. 1251-1274) ; to the same topic tbe KnigkSs 
Tale reverts near its close in a long speech by Theseus. 
Some years later Chaucer opened the question again, 
this time in playful mood, in the tale of tbe Nun's 

* This interast vhiah Chancer ahana wtth man; of his contem- 
porariea, ii to be traced to the popularity of Macrabing'g ootnnisBtu; 
on tbe Somniaa Sc^nu ot Qo«ro. Foi an mocoant of tliU iroik, ao» 
below, p. 66. .;. 
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Prient. Somewhat closely allied with this problem of 
foreknowledge and predestinatioa is the equally insol- 
uble problem of the existence of evil in a world gov- 
erned by an aU-powerfol and benevolent Grod. It is 
this problem which troubles the faithful Dorigen in the 
FranHirCs Tale, when she contemplates * thise grisly 
feendly rokkes blake ' which line the coast of Brittany, 
and threaten shipwreck to her husband returning from 
over-seas (F. 865-893). With more of bitterness and 
less of faith, the woeful prisoner, Falamon, vexes the 
same baffling question in the Knight's Tale (A. 1S03- 

, . / Th' auaireFe of tbia I leto to divTuii, 

'\ *-^,-t But wel I woot, that in tbia world gret pyne if. 

Chaucer does not solve these questions — who indeed 
shall solve them ? — neither does be in his discussion 
of them pass much beyond his master Boethins. What 
is significant for our purpose is not his answers, for 
Chancer is not primarily a philosopher, bnt the evi- 
dence which these discussions bear to his eager intel- 
lectual curiosity. 

In the poet's attitude towards these various interests 
of science and metaphysic, in his attitude towards all 
the interests of life, one plainly discerns a tendency 
towards sheptici^, It is easy to exa^erate this tend- 
ency; and some of Chaucer's critics, among them Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury, have laid upon this tr^t an emphasis 
which seems to me undue. Nevertheless, the point is 
not one to be neglected. Interested as he is in astro- 
nomy, Chaucer had learned, at least at the time when 

f he wrote the Franklin'B Tale, to distrust utterly the 

/ claims of astrologers ahd~lDagicians. The magician of 

t the story had a book, — 

WLioh book ipftk mucbel of the opeTMionns, 
Tonehinge tlie eighte and twenty n 
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Kat longen to the moue, and tmehfdye, 

At in our dayta it not morth ajlye.^ 
That Chaucer did not take very seriously the claims of 
the alohemista, the Canon'a Teoman's Tale may bear 
witness. It must be remembered that the majority even 
of the more intelligent of Cliaucer's contemporaries, 
and of hie successors for several generations to oome, 
believed firmly in both of these so-called sciences. Of 
the supernatural in myth and story, Chaucer makes, of 
course, large use in his works ; and usually he is artist 
enough to give to the supernatural the lur of verisimili- 
tude ; but bnce, at least, when telling in the Legend 
of IHdo of the supernatural mist by which ^neas was 
made invisible on bis entrance into Carth^e, he feels 
called upon to screen himself from any charge of undue 
oreduli^ : — 

t'ean not leyn if thai U be postibU, 
/^Bat Veniu hadda him maked iDTisible, — 

Thui Kiih the book, withoaten any lees.* 
That Chaucer was capable of questioning some of the 
tenets even of orthodox Christianity, we shall see a little 
later on. 

Coupled with this tendency to skepticism is a notice- 
able tinge of radicalism. This, again, must not be exag- 
gerated ; Chaucer was no revolutionist ; he had no desire 
to subvert the existing order of things, either civil or 
ecclesiastical. But the speech of the transformed hag 
at the close of the Wife of Bath's Tale, and the balade 
of Gentiiesse, betray a strong leavenof democracy, , 
which is farther evident in the lively anosympatfietib 
interest in the lower classes shown not infrequently 
in the Canterhwy Tales. Even more radical in its 

^ ChanceT sipreme* a, ^mSai DpIniDii in hii ZWnfise on ilie Aatrolabf., 
2, 4. 58-81 ; ' Natbeles, tbise ben obBerraunoez of jadicial matieie and 
rytM of jiajeiu, in -whiah my ipint ne hath no faith.' 
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tendency is the disoaasion of ceUbacy, that cherished 
ideal of mediaeval Catholicism, found in the Wife of 
Sath's Prc^ogue, and touched on again in the Monk's 
Prologue and in the Epilogue to the ^un's Priest's 
Tale. 

Though it has been a compaiatively easy matter to 
disooTer Chaucer's attitude towards many of the inter- 
ests of his day, it is difBcult, perhaps impossible, to 
determine with any exactness his attitude towards Chris- 
tianity and the Catholic Church ; for of hts inmost coa- 
victions and hopes Chaucer, like other modest men, 
speaks but seldom, and with reserve. We must not be 
misled, as were the reformers of Henry VIII's time, by 
the bitterness of Chaucer's attacks on the corruptions 
of the Church, into classing him with Wiclif as one of 
the forerunners of the Reformation. A contemporary 
writer of unquestioned orthodoxy, John Grower, ful- 
minates with equal bitterness, if with less effectiveness, 
against precisely the same abuses ; and Langland, who 
in his treatment of the clergy is at one with Chaucer and 
Gower, is always a faithful son of the Church. From 
a great mass of independent testimony, we are compelled 
to the belief that Chaucer's picture of wholesale cor- 
ruption is but little overdrawn. It is entirely conceiv- 
able that Chaucer, like Gower, should, while remaining 
loyal to the Church, deplore its abuses. If Chaucer has 
shown ns unworthy churchmen, has he not ^so painted, 
with all apparent sympathy, the portrait of an ideal 
pastor, the < povre persoun of a toun ' ? As regards the 
vital doctrines of Christianity, Chaucer maintains a 
discreet silence, from which nothing can be inferred 
one way or the other. Professor Lonnsbnry has made 
much * of the opening lines of the Prologue to the 
Legend of Good Women : — 

1 <Sti(tftMMCK<MiC(r,2.512. His wbok of tlie aaoldaii eaUded ' Cbso* 
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A thaDsand tymes h&ve I herd men telle, «V- V\* ^^ ""^ j '^4*- 
That tlier i« joje in heven, and pejue in belle ; - i ■ \ > . 
Aod I aoorde wel that hit ia so; i~ -A-t^ i ^^ U^j 

Bnt natheka, yit wot I wel also, """^^ '^ *-^ T^^ "^ 
That thep nia noon dwelling in tiiia oonttee^ PVU, '>J'f-.~\ > u, ^ 
That either hath in heven op heUe ybe, lr\SJiK \^~^ y<U «vrt ' 
(/ Ne may of fait non other weyes witeti, *- y^ " r L 1 

Bat as he hath herd Beyd, or fonnde fait vritm. j>,^'~'~' ^ 

This Professor Lounsbury considers a skeptical ntters,^^^.^ -^ 
anoe. But taken in the light of its context, the passage ^^^^ i y^ 
is capable of an interpretation directly the opposite, a , v 
Chancer is ai^ning that we must give 'feyth and ful ^^^/\^. 
credence ' to books, even when they relate things be- , ^ _ ~' 
yond the pale of our personal experience, just as we "" *_-v 
believe in the joys of heaven and the pains of hell, '*. "^ 
though no man Uving has ever tasted of either. Equally ~' ^ ' 
inconsequent is any argument drawn from the lines 
in the Knight's Tale which have to do with Axoite'a 
death (A. 2808-2814) : — 

/^ HiB spirit cfaaunged bona, and wente ther, 

/ Ah I cam nevep, I can nat tellen wher. 

' TherfoT I stinte, I oani no diTinistre ; 

Of Boules ftnde I nut in this regiatre, 
Ne me ne list thilke opinionns to telle 
Of hem, tfaongfa that they wryten wfaer they dwelle. 

Chancer may surely decline to accompany his person- 
ages 'through the strait and dreadful pass of death' 
without being accused of infidelity as to the life beyond. 
A somewhat stronger case may be made out for Chau- 
cer's doubt as to the efKoacy oi the absolution granted 
by the corrupt clergy of his day. After bis mereiless , 

exposure of the methods of the Summoner in the Gen- 
eral Prologue, he says : — 
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Of cnning oghte «tsb gilty mui liim drede — 
Foi ouis wol alee, right ai aaoiUiag aaveth. 

This is unquestionably an ironical utterance; but one 
flatirioal remark must not be allowed to weigh too 
heavily, until it has beeo proved that Chancer did not 
write the Parson's Tale. The doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, openly combated during Chaucer's lifetime 
by the reformer Wiclif; the poet nowhere qoestions. 

l^t Chaucer's mind betrays a tendency towards 
BkepticiBm, or at least towards oriticism, no one will 
doubt. His restless iotallectual curiosity led him to 
question many things in heaven and earth ; and under 
the influence of the new spirit of the Renaissance, he 
began no doubt to exercise the * right of private judg- 
ment.' But diat he was and remained, in his beliefs 
and hopes, in all essentials, a Christian and a loyal 
Catholic, there is no reason to deny and no adequate 
reason to doubt. Of the essentially religious nature of 
his character such works as the Boethius translation, 
the Parson's Tale, the Lawyer's tale of Constance, 
and the Prioress's story of the ' litel olergeon ' furnish 
sufBcient proof. The essential rightnesa of hb moral 
judgment no one familiar with his work can seriously 
doubt. Some of his work, dealing as it does with fla- 
grant immorality, is of questionable propriety ; bat with 
one or two exceptions, there is no attempt to show sin in 
other than its true light Even these exceptions are to 
be explained as due to an excess ofthes^rit ot eeiaedy, 
rather than to a perverted moral judgment. In the 
little that we know of Chaucer's life, there is nothing 
that is inconsistent with the high virtues of * trouthe 
and honour, fredom and curteisye,' or with the essen- 
tially Christian virtue, humili^ of heart. 

Right as are his moral judgments, quick as be is to 
perceive evil, Chaucer is never touched by the spirit 
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of the reformer. He was capable, doubtless, of sympa- 
thizing with a Langlaod or a Wielif, but he never set 
himself consciously to further tbeir work. He sees the 
corruption of tbe Church, and clearly recognizes the 
evil of it ; but who is he to set the crooked straight P 
There has been always, since the close of the Crolden Age, 
evil in the world ; in one form or another evil will al- 
ways exist. It is so, apparently, that God made the world. 
If there is always evil, there is always also good ; the 
worst hypocrites in the Canterbury Tales have in them 
Bomewhat of good, something even lovable. The good 
b always admirable ; and the evil, though deplorable, 
is so very amnsing. If this is not the best possible 
■world, it ia at least the best actual world, the world at 
any rate in which we must spend our threescore years 
and ten. Let us cleave to what is good, and laugh good' 
naturedly at what is evil. Above all, let us keep our 
hearts kind and tender, lacerated by no aceva indigna- 
tio at what we cannot cure. In this spirit of kindly tol- 
erance Chaucer looked at tbe world about him. To the 
ardent reformer such an attitude as this seems merely 
base and pusillanimous ; but in Chaucer it springs 
neither from weakness nor indifference, but from quiet 
conviction. The reformer is neoeBsarily a protestant, a 
dissenter ; Chaucer is esseotially a Catholic, his spirit 
is the Catholio spirit — perhaps it may be shown to be 
essentially the spirit of Christianity. To the man of 
truly humble spirit his own importance in the universe 
seems but small, his own exertions of slight avail. He 
will live bis own life in the world as well as be can. 
Sedulously removing the beams from his own eyes, he 
will give to the world whatever of good he can, and 
see to it that bis own small influence be an influence 
towards righteousness; for the rest, he will leave the sal- 
vation of Ute world in the competent hands of the God 
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who has created it. Chaucer has said all this himBelf 
in what is one of his nohlest atteranoes, the Balade de 
Bon Conseyl, to which has been given the title Tniik. 

Tempest tbee Doght a] croked to redreMe^ 
In truat of Mr that tnineth aa a bal; 
Gret Teste stant in litel besmewe; 
And eek be war to spome agejn an al; 
Sttyve noght, as doth the croUce with the waL 
DaQQte thyself, that daonteit otberea dede; 
Apd^pittbiB ■httl4elivere, bit ia do drede. 

That thee is sent, rewjre in bnzamnesse, 
'!Ci» wraatling for this vorlde azeth a fal. - 
Her QiH non hoom, her nis but wildemesse; 
Forth, pilgrim, forth I Forth, beste, out of thjr stal ! 
^ Knot* ,thTooii tree, look np, tbank God of aJ; 
Hold tbeEje Vey, and lat thy gost thee lede; 
And trouthe shal delivete, hit is no drede. 

That is the Catholic spirit ; that is the spirit that actu- 
ated Chaucer's life. Reformers may rail at this spirit 
as they please, but they cannot prove that it is weak 
or base. 

One other line from the balade entitled 2VufA, not 
included in the two stanzas given above, must be quoted 
for the light which it throws on Chaucer's temper. It 
is the line with which the poem opens : — 

Flee fro the prees, and dnelle with gothfastnesse. 
In the Prologue to Sir Thopaa, it will be remem- 
bered, when the Host calls upon Chaucer to tell his tale, 
he accuses him of riding ever with his eyes upon the 
ground, and urges him to approach nearer and look up 
merrily : — 

' He semeth elvish by his eontenannce, 

For onto no night dooth he daliannoe.* 

Again, in the House of Fame^ the eagle says to Chaa< 
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' Aod Bog^U odIj fro fer eontree, 
That ther no tfding oomUi to tbM, 
Bat of thf vanaj neygheboTes, 
A Tbkt dwellen almost at Oaj doTM, 
Thou hereat neither that ne thU.' 

The trait to wMcIi these passagea all point is one highly 
charaoteristio of Ctiauoer's nature, a certa in alo ofness 
from the world of men and things. Though keea^~ln- 
. terested, be never seems to have felt himself a part of 
/ it. To the great peasants' revolt of l g81. t he dramatio 
/ denouement of which in the streets of London he may 
well hare witnessed with hia own eyes, he refers bat 
once, and then only playfnlly in three lines.* Though 
the battle of Poitiers was fonght in Chaucer's lifetime, 
and though he himself had seen service in the fields of 
France, he never sings the glory of the English arms. 
Closely attached as he was to the royal court, he never 
speaha of the {w^at ,i;pif,y^n*:» -f„.j^in which was being 
f-""];M ""'•^^gfyn T^nglfi"'^ ,.n(^^T.a p/.p Chauoerwas 
living the while in another realm, the realm of fantasy. 
Not that he felt it necessary, like Wordsworth, to retire 
to the solitude of some Dove Cottage ; fond as be was 
of wandering in the fields of a May morning, Chancer 
would have been quite miserable in Dove Cottage. He 
lived the major part of his life in London, and held 
important offices under the Crown. We have every 
reason to believe that he discharged the duties of these 
offices fsithfuUy and efficiently. Neither did he close 
his eyea to things about him ; few English poets have 
observed the ways of men bo minutely and so accurately 
as be. He could be a practical man of affairs, when that 
was necessary ; be was donbtless the most charming of 
companions over a glass of canary or old sa ck. But by 
temperament and choice he held aloof, not luisetor hat 
1 B. 4CSl-ie86. 
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a spectator, aympathizing but not Bbariag in the inter* 
esta of the world. He was in the world, but not of it ; 
and for this very reason, perhaps, he continues to live 
when the more actire and conspicuous men of bis age 
have become but a shadow and a name. 

The intellectual curiosity and openness of mind 
which mark Chaucer's attitude towards the world in 
general are equally evident in his more exclusively lit- 
erary activity. Never a profound scholar,* even when 
measured by the standards of his own day, he was, 
none the less, an omnivorous reader, and dipped more 
or less deeply into a great variety of boohs on widely 
diverse subjects. Professor Lonnsbury has noticed the 
significant faot that a large number of his citations and 
allusions are drawn from the earlier .pages of -a. work. 
In his reading, asm his writing, his curiosity was ever 
leading him into new courses ; after the first flush of 
interest was spent, he found it hard to hold himself 
down to the completion of a work begun with all enthu- 
siasm. In bis mastery of foreign languages, too, the 
same trait is discoverable. Though he read Latin, 
Frenob, and Italianfiuently, he is often gnilty, wEen 
held^own to the stncter work of translation, of rather 
serious blunders. It is but fair to remember, however, 
that in the absence of adequate lexicons and gram- 
mars, strict verbal accuracy was not easy of attain- 
ment Similarly, when we catch him at error in an 
allusion, it must be remembered that books were not 
then, as now, readily accessible, and that even a pains- 
taking scholar, which Chaucer certainly was not, was 
obliged to trust to memory much more than was al- 
ways safe. Boccaccio, who made much greater preten- 
sions to scholarship than Chaucer, was capable of such 

' The Leuning of Chan. 
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a hybrid ooina^ as F'Uostrato, the title of his Troi- 
lus romance, which he took to mean 'laid low by love;' 
and the ponderously learned Gower was not aware that 
Tullius and 'Cithero' were one and the same per- 
Bon.* In view of this last slip, it may Burely be for- 
given to Chaucer if he similarly fails to recognize the 
identity of luloa and Ascanius.' Chaucer's works 
abound, indeed, with iuaccnracies and with shocking 
anachronisms; but so, for that matter, do the works of 
Shakespeare. Unfortunately, however, Chaucer has a 
thoroughly mediaeval love of parading his learning. 
It is one of the tew serious blemishes in his art that 
be cannot refrain from long scholastic digressions, in 
which he heaps up authority on aotbority, and even 
suffers his personages to interrupt a passionate speech 
with an explanation of some obscure term needlessly 
introduced.' 

But if Chaucer, despite his parade of learning, did 
not read with scholarly thoroughness, he read with the 
fine discrimination of the literary oritio. Nothing can 
be more untrue to Chaucer than to speak of him, as was 
long the fashion, as an untutored genius, 'warbling 
his native wood-Dotes wild,' attaining his artistic effects 
by mere happy blunder or lucky intuition. He was a 
conscious critic of his own work and of the work of 
others. There is good reason to believe that he began 
the series of ' tragedies ' known to us as the Monk's 
Tale, in all good faith as a serious work of art ; but 
later, when he iucorporated the unfinished series into 
the Canterbury Tales, he had already recognized its 
essential literary badness, and through the mouths of 
the Host and the Knight conveys his own just criti- 

> Confaiio Amatait, 4. 2A43 ; 7. l&SS-ieSS. 

» HboM o/Famt. 177-178. 

* TntSui and Criusde, 6. 897-8a& 
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oiflm of the work. Similarly, he was not long in dim 
covering the inherent flaw in the scheme o( the Legend 
(^f Good Women, and abandoning it as a mistaken 
experiment.' The exquisite burlesque of Sir Thopaa 
and the Host's common-sense criticism thereon show 
that he had accurately discerned the literary extravi^ 
gances of the widely popular romance of chivalry. 
Still higher proof of his fine literary taste is furnished 
by the process of selection and rejection, alteration and 
addition, with which he utilizes the works which serve 
him as sonrcee for his oompositions. 

The eclectic character of Chaucer's artistic procedure 
is strikingly shown in the variety of hia experiments 
in versification. Metrically, to be sure, his range is 
very limited; he employs normally only the iambic 
rhythm; and, save in Sir Thopaa^ his mrasnre^s 
always either tetrameter or pentameter, though ample 
variety is attained by skillful handling of the pauses, 
by not infrequent substitutions of trochee or dactyl for 
the normal iambus, by lai^ use of the feminine ending, 
and by various drawing out of the sense from one verse 
into another. It is in stanza form that Chancer experi- 
mented widely. Nine tenths or more of his verse com- 
position is in one of three stanzas, — the octosyllahio 
couplet, obaFaoteristio of his earliest or French period, 
, though reappearing in the House of Fame ; the rime 

L \^ t v r oyal, or seven-line stanza of Troilus and CriseyBe, 
V c c^ which belongs in general to the second or Italian period ; 
and the heroic couplet, in which was written his matur- 
est work. The last two of these stanzas, of which the 
first continued to be widely employed until Shake- 
speare's youth, and the second is rivided only by blank 

' Ct. below, p. 145. 

' Farther exception shonld, perhape, be made of tiro etanzaa id 
Andida and Areitt (lines 272-280, 333-341), wbeie tl 
braken np b j intemal riiiMi. 
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Terse in use and popularity, Clianoer was the first to 
introduce into English literature. Iq his mastery of all 
three he has never been surpassed. The minor poems | 
display sereral other stanzas. If the rimes of the seven- / 
line stanza are repeated through three or four succes- j 
sive stanzas, we get the b ^ade form used by Chaucer ' 
so effectively in Ihith, in GentiiesBe, and in Lack of 
Steadfastness. la the A. B, G. and in the Monk's 
Tale appears an eight-line stanza, with rime-seheme 
€iS^h(Ac, which Chaucer apparently abandoned as less 
pliable than the seven-line stanza of the rime royal, i .^^ 
This stanza, with the addition of a final alexandrine ^| 
riming c, becomes the famous Spenserian stanza of 
the Faerie Queene. The Compla int to Hi s Lady is i 
little more than an exercise in versification. ^The poem t 
begins with two stanzas of the rime royal ; then shifts t 
into the terz a Hjna of Da nte, employed here for the I 
fir st tim e in liinglish verse, and ends in a ten-line ' 
stanza with rime-scheme aabaabcddc. The complaint 
inserted into Andida and Ardte is a highly artificial 
arrangement of varying stanzas, with strophe and 
answering antistrophe. Still another artificial form 
borrowed from France is the triple roundel entitled 
MercUes Beaute, with which should be grouped the 
charming roundel introduced into the ParliameTit of 
Fowls. When it is remembered that in some of these 
artificial verse-forms it is necessary to find twelve 
words riming with the same sound, and that in a few 
instances the number is yet greater, Chaucer's mastery 
of the art of riming is apparent; for seldom are we 
conscious of any constraint due to Uie exigencies of 
rime. 

No less remarkable is the breadth and variety of 
Chaucer's range, when his work is looked at from the - 
standpoint of its content. Preeminently, of course, his 
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fame rests on his power as a narratoT, the power to tell 
an interesting story supremely well. His DStrative 
method is characterized by straightforward directness ' 
and simplicity. Ordinarily, his stories have a single 
plot, one main thread of interest, which is taken up at 
the begioning and followed without intermption to the 
end. This is the method of Boccaccio and of mediteval 
story-telling in general; it is the method which Wil- 
liam Morris adopted in his Earthly Paradise. The 
method of the modem writer of short stories ia quite 
different from this, since his purpose is usually not so 
much to narrate a series of happenings as to create a 
single strong impression. His story will not begin at 
the beginning, and will seldom be conducted to its logi- 
cal end ; it will consist of a series o| atciking situations, 
presented not necessarily in their chronological order, 
with just ao much of narrative as may be necessary to 
bind these situations together and make them under- 
standable. To this modem method Chaucer approxi- 
mates in the Pardoner's Tale, and in lesser measure 
in the Khiffht's Tale,* from which the reader carries 
away not so much the recollection of a narratave as the 
vivid memory of a few important scenes. Even when 
Chaucer clii^ more closely to the mediaeval method of 
direct narration, he achieves a somewhat similar effect 
by a subtle shifting of emphasis. If one compares his 
stories of Vii^nia and of Constance with their originals, 
it may be seen how, by the addition of a few skillful 
touches, the interest of narrative has been subordinated 
to the strong impression of a noble character. With 
what admirable skill Chaucer could handle a more com- 
plicated plot, in which two independent intrigues are 
made to furnish each the catastrophe for the other, 
may be seen in the conduct of the Miller's Tale. 
1 Ct. what iM uid of then tales below, pp. 172, 227-2301 
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No less brilliant is Chaaoer's art in description, 
from tlie merry May morning, gay with Btnging of 
birds and sounding of tbe huntsman's born, in the 
Book of the Ducheas to the matebless series of por< 
traits in the Prologue to the Canterbury/ Tales, the 
vividness and variety of Chaucer's pictures are un> 
surpassed. It were idle to enamerate them, for the 
reader's memory will call up a score of unforgettable 
scenes. What is the Knight's Tale but a splendidly 
pictured tapestry, full of color and motion ? Particu- 
larly remarkable in these descriptions is their scope 
and breadth. There is muoh more of definiteneBS than 
of vagueness in Chaucer's descriptive method ; yet the 
mind is seldom wearied with a confusing catalogue of 
details. A few significant details give exactness to the 
picture, while suggesdng a whole realm of things be- 
yottd. It is as though a veil were suddenly withdrawn, 
letting the scene burst instantly into view. Lowell haa 
called attention to this quality of si^gestiveness in the 
description at the beginning of the ClerKs Tcde : — 

Tber is, at tha irest lyde of Ibulle, 

Donn at the rot« of Yaiuliis the colde, 

A luaty playne, babnndant of vitaille, 

Wber manj a toui and toDU thon inajst bilioldSi 

That foanded were iu tjine of fadr«R olde, 

And many another delitable siglite, 

Aod Salucei this noble contree bighte. 

Though not primarily a reflective poet, Chaucer is 
no less a master in this division of his art. Ulnatra- 
tions may be drawn from among his minor poems, 
and even more from among the moralizing passages 
of TVoUits and the Canterbun/ Tales. The ffowae of 
Fame, too, is essentially a work of reflection, though 
clothed in the form of an allegorical narrative. 

Unfortunately, Chaucer never wrote a drama; bat 
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that be nught have been, had the dramatic fonn been 
developed in his time, one of the foremoBt of English 
dramatiiitB, there can be no manner of doubt. A master 
of the art of oharacterization, skillfal in his handling 
of dialogae, delighting in action, and keenly alive to 
the value of effective situation and climax, above all 
a master of constructive art, he is a dramatist in 
alt but the fact. Evident in many of the Canterbury 
TcUet, and still more mtmifest in the story of the 
pilgrimage itself, this dramatic power reaches its fall- 
est expression in IVoUub aiid Criaeyde, a work which 
is better dramatically than Shakespeare's play on the 
same theme. Tixe five books into which the poem is 
disposed correspond accurately to the five acts of the 
drama ; the action rises to a climax in the third book, 
and falls to a catastrophe in the fifth. The poem con- 
sists of a series of dramatic scenes ; and the story ia 
carried forward almost entirely by means of dialogue. 
The characterization of Criseyde is as subtle as any- 
thing in Shakespeare; and Fandarus is hardly less 
remarkable. In virtue of this work alone, Chaucer 
has an unquestionable right to be considered aa the 
forerunner of the great dramatic literature of Eliza- 
beth and James. 

After considering the range of Chaucer's power in 
narrative and dramatic art, it is Burprising to find how 
limited Js..iu^£owei_aaL.aj2Ti9t. Though in the Pri- 
oress'a Taie, in the Lawyer's tale of Constance, and 
in the Sooh of the Duchess there is a distinctly lyrical 
note, Chaucer seldom enters the domain of ^e lyric 
proper. The best of his short poems, such as Truth, 
Oentilesse, and 7%e Former Age, are reflective rather 
than lyrical, while the love poems, though charming 
in their way, are too conventional and artificial to 
touch us deeply. Almost alone in its fresh spontane- 
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ity, ita anthentically lyric quality, stands the roundel 
sung by the choir of birds at the end of the Parliar 
ment of Fowls. Why this absence of lyric power, it 
is hard to say. In the age of Elizabeth dramatic and 
lyric went hand in hand. The fact mast merely be 
recorded as one of the limitations in Chaucer's genins. 

The variety and breadth of Chaucer's art shows 
itself again in bia wide register of tone. For illustra- 
tion one need not go beyond the limits of the Canter- 
bury Tales. There is the romantic idealism of the 
Knight's Tale and the high religious idealism of „ 
the Prioresses Tale side by aide with the Zol aesque , 
realism of the Miller and the Reeve. The Wife of 
Bath's prologue is hratally frank in its realism ; her 
tale is a graceful tale of faerie. The delightful extrava- 
ganza of Chanticleer and Fartlet is introduced by a 
realistic genre painting of the poor widow's cott^e, 
worthy of Te niera or Ger ard Do a. In both of these 
manners Chancer aeema equally at home. The domi- 
nant tone in the Canterbury Tales, as in Chaucer's 
work as a whole, is that of humor; hut Chaucer's 
humor is as protean in its variety as any other of his 
qoalities. It ranges from broad farce and boisterous 
horse-play in the tales of the Miller and the Summoner 
to the aly insiuuationa of the Shight'a Tale and the 
infinitely graceful burlesque of Sir T%opas. Every in- 
termediate stage between these extremes la represented, 
the moat characteristic mean between the two being 
found, perhapa, in the tale of the Nun'a Priest. The 
only oonatant element in Chaucer'a humor ia its kind- 
liness, its healthiness, its spontaneous freshness. 

With a keen sense of humor is usually joined, as ia 
Thackeray and Dickens, a deep susceptibility to the 
pathetic, and Chaucer is no exception to the rule ; but, 
onlike Dickens and Thackeray, he knows the delicate 
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line which separates pathos from sentimentalityt aod 
over this line he never steps. Troilus as he eagerly 
watches for the returning form of Cressid, Arcite taking 
bis last leave of his kinsman and his love, Dorigen as she 
goes to keep her terrible tryst, Constance comforting 
her little son, Virginius dooming his dau^ter to the death 
that shall vindicate her honor, Griselda preparing for the 
wedding feast of the rival who is to supplant her, above 
all the matchiess story of the murdered schoolboy singing 
bis Alma Redemptoris — these show the touch of pathos 
in its purest form, and the list might be indefinitely 
extended. In any one of these instances a lesser poet 
would have become sentimental. 

To the sublimer heights of tragedy Chaucer rarely 
ascends. Though the Pardoner's Tale moves us to tragic 
pity and fear, it does this rather by its accessories — 
the dreadful plague, the mysterious veiled figure, the 
suddenness of its catastrophe — than by any working 
out of inevitable moral law. Its e£Fect is not so much 
that of tragedy as of superb melodrama. Chaucer called 
his Troilua and Criaeyde a ' tragedie,' and he has handled 
his theme in the spirit of tragedy as the Middle Ages 
understood the term. The story moves forward relent- 
lessly to an ever impending doom. But the poem has not 
the intensity of great tragedy. Its effect is rather a 
blending of pathos and tragic irony. Troilus has sought 
and achieved a great happiness which turns in his grasp 
to the bitterness of asfaes. So it must ever be, Chaucer 
declares, with the 'false felicity' of temporal joy. It is 
Chaucer's constant sense of the irony of life, of the mock- 
ery which our ultimate achievement casts on rosy expec- 
tation, that dominates his more serious thought. This 
irony b most often a comic irony; but at times, as is 
TroUtia or the Pardoner't Tale, it becomes essentially 
tragic. 
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What is thii world ? what aaksth men to httn f 
Now with hia Iotb, now in hU colde grare 
AlloiiB, withoaten aiij oompsiiiye. 

The author of these linea was surely capable of bein^ 
serious ; there are few lines in our literature more preg- 
nant with the tragedy of life. But this note is never 
long sustained; where possible, it is avoided altogether. 
Capable of seriousness, Chanoer has deliberately ohoson 
to portray the world through the medium of comedy. 
I woot m^Mlf bMt how I atonde, 

are Chaocer's words when he refuses to compete for 

the favors of Lady Fame. I, for one, am ready to 

believe that Chaucer knew his own powers best, and 

am unwilling to quarrel with him for his choice of the , 

oomic spirit; for comedy such aa his constitutes a '^Vfld.. 

'oritiGism of life * as true within its limits as that of 

* high seriousness ' and the ' grand style.' 

Of Chaucer's style it will not do to talk at great 
length, for its quality can be felt much better than 
it oan be analyzed. It is so delicate, indeed, that any 
elaborate aoalyais seems in the nature of an imperti- 
nence. It is characterized preeminently by its simpli- 
city. Though for his metre's sake the poet affects a 
/ slight archaism in the preservation of the final e, which 
was already beginnin g to disappear, h is words are the 
words of ev^^-day hte. Uis sentences are short and . 
loose, simple in their stmctore, free from awkward in- 
versions and from any studied balanoe or actitheua. As 
bis diction is simple, so is his thought. In his later 
work, at least, there is an almost complete absence of 
the strained conceits, the far-fetched metaphors, and 
elaborate puns, which mar much of Sh^espeare'a 
work ; and this is the more remarkable when one 
remembers Chaucer's rererenoe for the autbori^ of 
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Petrarch. Once in tbe FranldirCs Tale, he finds lum> 
seU betrayed into an overwronglit metaphor : — 

For tli'orisonte bath reft tbe aoune his light. 

Instead of canceling the line, he lets it stand, and 
adds: — 

Tbia ia aa muche to seye aa it waa night. 
To read Chancer is to listen to the charming, gracious 
conversation of a cultured gentleman who is also a 
poet. At times his language is aa terse and pregnant as 
any in Shakespeare. Such b the line in the KnighCs 
Tale which shows us 

Tbe smyler with tbe knyf vnder the cloke. 
But ordinarily he has leisure to give his thought full 
expression. He has ' the power of diffusion without 
being diffuse.' His stories tell themselves away with- 
out apparent effort, even without apparent art, without 
hurry, but without delay. 

A povre widwe, aomdel stope in a^. 
Was whylom dwelling in a narwe cotage, 
Biayde a grove, atoiidiDg in a dale. 
Tbia widwe, of wbioh I telle you my tale — 

There is nothing remarkable in these lines ; but they 
are the very easence of literature, and no one can resist 
their eharm. 

If Chaucer's style is marked by naturalness and 
simplicity, let no one suppose that it is a careless style. 
Artless as his lines seem, they are full of that high- 
est art which effaces itself. In his perfect finish, his 
unaesnming elegance, Chaucer is essentially Gallic, 
one may almost say Hellenic With all his simplicity, 
there is a quiet energy, a sureness of touch, a delicacy 
of perception, which betray the master mind. Above 
^ theze is ia Chancer's s^le, as in the man himself, 
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a sanity and poise, a calm eqaanimify, vhioh Tencler it 
peculiarly grateful to the eara o£ oar modern world, 
wearied with much wild talking. 

Noone will pretend, I suppose, that Chaucer is a poet 
V of the first rank. He ia not a great prophet like Dante, 
with a baroing mess^ie which he must deliver ; only 
rarely does he more one's whole emotional and moral 
nature as does Shakespeare. Though sharing in the 
fresh spoDtaneity which makes the Homeric poems a 
perpetual solace, he has not Homer's majesty ; nor does 
he attain to the dignity and elegance of Virgil. Aa 
t a comedian he will hardly rank with Cervantes and 
I Moliere. In intellect and in art he is infexiaiLjiP all 
the^ej but among poets of the second rank his posi- 
tion is high. In the list of English poets other than 
Shakespeare, Milton is the only one who may be held 
to surpass him; and between two men so dissimilar in 
their powers one will hesitate to determine the preem- 
inence. 

The qualities which make for Chaucer's greatness 
have already been reviewed in the preceding pi^es, and 
will be considered again in more detail as they mani- 
fest themselves in individual works, in the chapters 
which follow ; but the quality which distingaishes him 
preeminently is his sanity^d-peiser With the possible 
exception of Shakespeare, there is no English poet of 
power even commensurate with Cliaacer'a, who is so 
eminently sane. We are living in tat age which b rest- 
less, in many respects unhealthy, insane. On one side 
of us is the dull away of materialism, commercialism, 
money'^tting ; on the other side we still hear the fran- 
tic protests of a Carlyle and a Bnskiu, the revolution- 
ary rhapsodies of a Byron or a Shelley, we listen to the 
persistent self-analyses of a Wordsworth or a Coleridge, 
or to the beaatif ol but morbid imaginings oi a Keats ; 
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or, coming nearer to the present day, we hearken to tie 
P strange dreamings of a Maeterlinck or the unsparing 
iconodasms of an Ibsen. I would not for a moment 
, Ll '-S^ ^ thought insensible to the greatness of these men ; 
I insist merely that with all their varied greatness 
there is infused a strain which is morbid and unhealthy. 
The eighteenth century had sanity without poetry ; the 
nineteenth had poetry without sanity ; Chancer, like 
the great Greeks, oomhined both. 

We turn to Chaooer not primarily for moral guid- 
ance and spiritual sustenance, nor yet that our emotions 
may be deeply and powerfully mored ; we turn to him 
rather for refreshment, that our eyes and ears may 
be opened anew to the varied interest and beauty of 
the world around us, that we may come again into 
healthy living contact with the smiling green earth 
and with the hearts of men, that we may shake off 
for a while 'the burthen of the mystery of all this 
unintelli^ble world,' and share in the kindly laughter 
of the gods, that we may breath« the pore, serene 
ait of equanimity. 
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CHAPTBE m 

THE KOMAUST OP THE E03B 

It 18 thoroagbly in accord with what ve know of Cbwa^ 
cer's innate modesty that bis first serious undertaking 
in literature should have been a translation rather than 
an original work ; and sorely no better exercise than 
that of translation could have been found to develop 
a technical mastery of poetic form. The poem which 
Chaucer chose to traaslate was the widely popular 
Soman de la Rose, a work which offered a broad and 
varied scope to the young poet's powers of expression, 
and was, moreover, thoroughly congenial to Hs tastes 
and sympathies. 

Though the Chaucerian Somaunt of the Hose ex- 
tends to the no mean length of 7 698 l ines, it reproduces 
les s than a third of its French original, for ThsFranoh 
the Rommi~^^a Rose oontEuns in M^n's ^"■"■ 
edition 22,047 lines of octosyllabic couplets. Of these, 
lines 1-5169 and 10716-12564 alone are translated. 
But if the English translation is only a figment of its 
original, Chaucer's familiarity with the whole poem, and 
the influence which it exerted upon him, are so great, 
that tiie poem in its entirety is of the first importance 
to tbe student of Chaucer's work. 

The Roman de la Rose is the work not of a single 
author, bat of two authors, of two successive genera- 
tions, utterly unlike in tfaeir ideals and temperaments. 
Of the first of these, Guillanme de Lorris, whose work 
extends to line 4068, we know very little ; and for that u^^ ^ -i T - . 
little we are indebted to the second poet, Jean de Mean, , 
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who oontinned his work. From the statements of the 
youDger author we are able to calculate that GniUaume 
must hare been bom about the year 1200, and that 
the composition of the poem must have fallen between 
the years 1225 and 12S0. His work is supposed to 
hare been terminated by his early death. Of the place 
of his birth and of his residence we do not kuow. The 
little town of Lorris is a few miles east of Orleans ; 
and Guillaume's name may indicate that as his birth- 
place ; but we cannot be sure. If, as seems probable, 
be was a clerk, his education may have been received 
either at Orleans or at Paris. His dialect shows that 
be lived in the north of France ; but in the absence 
of any critical edition of the Soman, it is impossible 
to be more exact. 

Of Jean de Meun, who forty years after Guillanme's 
death undertook the continuation of his unfinished work, 
we know somewhat more. Jean Clopinel was bom at 
Meun-sur-Loire, and died before November 6, 1306, on 
which date his comfortable honse in Paris was deeded 
to the Dominicans of the rue St. Jacques. Since it can 
be shown from internal evidence that his continuation 
of the Herman was written between 1268 and 1277, M. 
Langl^ fixes on the year 1240 as the approximate date 
of hisEirtb. From his own statement in another work 
we learn that his life was an honorable and prosperous 
ooe, and that it had been his fortune to serve * les plus 
granz genz de France.' He was an excellent scholar, 
widely read in Latin and French, and the author of 
several works, among which may be mentioned a tiana- 
lation of the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius, 
a book to which he is deeply indebted in the Soman 
de ta JSoae. 

Two men more dissimilar in character than the 
authors of the Soman it would be hard to find. 
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OuUlaume U essentially an idealist, a purist, cherishing 
the fair ideal of Middle Age chivalry, living in a world 
of dream and shadows. To him love is the great in- 
fluence which ennobles and purifies the human heart, 
woman is a superior, well-nigh perfect heing, little 
short of the divine, in whose service man may well 
expend all in him that is best and highest. His poem 
is a love story and a courtly treatise on the art of love. 
Five years and more ago,"E Tr t cll8 wa, as be lay on his 
bed one May morning, be dreamed a wondrous dream. 
In this dream he wandered out through the flowering 
fields, with tbe birds singing all about him, and came 
at last to a great garden all walled about, the garden 
of love. In the midst of the garden, hard by the foun- 
tain of Narcissus, stands a goodly rose tree, on which 
grows a bud which the poet longs earnestly to pluck. 
This is the allegorical device by which tbe poet shadows 
forth his love for the lady of bis desire. The porter 
at the gate of the garden is Idleness. The dramatis 
personce are, save the poet himself, such abstractions 
as Largesse, Fair-Welcome, Evil-Tongue, Jealousy, 
and Danger, or haughtiness. When allegory is but a 
literary device, it is always dangerous ; bnt Guitlaume 
thought in terms of allegory, and his allegorical per^ 
sonages, if shadowy, are none the less true and effec- 
tive. Gnillaume de Lorris is not a great poet ; but he 
is a good poet, and one can hardly fail to enjoy the 
quiet loveliness of his work. 

Jean de Meun is of quite a different stamp, so differ- 
ent, indeed, that it seems a mere caprice that be should 
have undertaken the continuation of such a poem as 
the Roman de la Hose. If Ghiillaume de Lorris is a 
conservative and an idealist, Jean de Mean is a realist 
and a revolutionist. To him the ohivalric ideal is mere 
nonsensei^ItHwa. democratic creed noble birth is bnt an 
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accident ; personal worth is the only patent of true no- 
bility. Woman is a vain and fickle creature, a snare for 
men's feet. Love is but a game played for the prize of 
sensual gratification. In crossing the line which divides 
the work of the two authors, the reader plunges into a 
totally different atmosphere. Jean de Meun has kept to 
the machinery of Guillaume's poem ; the same allegori-. 
cal peraonages pass before us ; the quest of the rose still 
remains the ostensible theme of the poem ; but the poet 
uses the framework merely as a device for the introduo- 
tipn of his own ideas. There are long digressions on. 
varjoua topics, philosophical and theological, wearisome 
because of their prolixity, but excellent in their rea- 
soning, and terse and effective in their diction. There 
are bitter tirades against the frailty of woman, and 
merciless attacks against the corrup ^on of the clergy . 
Jean de Mean's method is his satirical passf^s is of pe- 
ouliar interest to the student of Chancer ; for it is the 
■very method so effectively employed in the Canterbury 
Tales. In the person of FalgeaSeemiag, one of the most 
masterful of Jean de Mean's characterizations and the 
prototype of Chaocer's Friar and Pardoner, a _friar_ 
himself is made to expose, proudly and boastfully, the 
iniquities of his order ; while in the person of th e Du- 
enna^who becomes in Chaucer's hands the genial V if e 
of^^th, is exhibited all the sensuality and cunning 
craft which constitutes Jean de Mean's idea of woman. 

In GuiUaume de Lorris one is conscious of a sweet . 
and noble personality, coupled with a fairly true sense 
of artistic form and poetical expression. One caunot 
read a thoasand lines of Jean Clopinel without realiz- 
ing that he has to do with a maste^rf^Jntellect. His 
personality is not lovable, but commanding. Unques- 
tionably inferior to Gaillaume in artistic form, — for 
liis work seems often a mere hodge-podge of ideaa, — he 
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as unqiiestionaMy surpasses him in range and in intel- 
lectual scope. For the graceful delicacy of Guillaume's 
diction, Jean de Meun offers a nervous, incisive, yet 
polished style, which is as superior to that of Guil- 
laume as is Shakespeare to Spenser. 

This strange composite poem exerted in its own cen- 
tury, and in the two centuries following, an enormous 
infiuence on the literature of Northern Europe, and no 
inconsiderable influence south of the Alps. Its wide 
circulation is attested by the fact that nearly two hun- 
dre d^ manuscri pt copies have survived to the present 
day, many of which are found in England and in 
Germany. It was early translated into Flemish and 
into Italian, while somewhat later appeared the Eng- 
lislPTenilon which is the subject of this chapter. In 
France it was kept before the public eye by its bitter 
antagonists no less than by its enthusiastic admirers. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that for two hun- 
dred years no important French author escaped ite 
influence. In England its vogue was little less exten- 
sive. Without ite su^eation Chaucer would not have 
been Chaucer, and English literature would have fol- 
lowed a different channel. 

The reasons for this widespread popularity and far- 
reaching influence are not bard to fathom. The So- 
man is not, as is sometimes asserted, a great original 
creation. Gutllaume did not invent the dream-vision 
form nor the use of allegory, any more than Petrarch 
invented the sonnet; the revolutionary doctrines of 
Jean de Meun did not spring unbegotten from bis 
own brain. Those who will take the trouble to read M. 
Ernest Langlois's monograph ' on the subject will find 
that every significant feature of the poem is paralleled 
in earlier works. The great achievement of Guillauma 
1 OrigitiM d Seiavf du Bomaa d« la Boat, Parii, 1890. 
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de Lorria and Jean de Menn is that tbey assimilated 
and tben crystallized into masterful poetic expression 
a literary form and a set of ideas which were already 
current and popular. Without Petrarch the sonnet 
might still have survived as a literary form; but it 
could hardly have achieved the great vogue which it 
attained through his authority. It is a gener^ law in 
literature that widespread and long-continued popu- 
larity is possible only when an idea already popular 
receives permanent expression at the hands of a master. 
The Roman de la Mote was immediately recognized 
as such a masterpiece, and became the medium through 
which was effectively transmitted an influence which 
might otherwise have spent itself ineffectually in a 
couple of generations. Another source of its wide ap- 
peal may be found in the fact of its dual and diverse 
authorship. The poem took its rise just before the 
dawn of the Renaissance. During the centuries which 
immediately followed, two tendencies, the mediieval and 
the modem, were existing side by side. To those who 
clung to the old ideals, Guillaume de Lorris made a 
strong appeal ; while the free-thinkers of tbe Renais- 
sance could not but recognize a kindred soul in Jean 
de Meun. Tbe poem was wide enough in its scope to 
appeal to all. Chaucer, for example, who exhibits in 
his own development the transition from the medi- 
seval to the modern, was first attracted by Gnillaume 
de Lorris, and only later felt tbe full influence of Jean 
de Meun. 

The chief interest of the Roman de la Rose for the 
modern student lies in this its historical significance as 
an expression of the varying ideals of the later Middle 
Ages ; but it has its absolute interest as well. Any one 
who will read the poem through, either in the French 
original or in the excellent English translation by Mrc 
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F. S. Gllis,^ will find many passages of vivid and charm- 
ing description, of keen analysis, of telling satire, o£ 
muoh vital human interest, and of true literary power, 
to repay him for the many hours which even a hurried 
reading will demand.' 

The English translation of the Soman de la Bone, 
which is preserved in a single manuscript njezngiini 
in the Hunterian collection at Gla^ow, was ^«n'o°- 
fiist included among Chaucer's works in Thynne's edi- 
tion of 1532,' and was until 1870 universallyaccepted 
as a genuine work of Chaucer. Since that date the 
question of its authenticity has been one of the most 
vexed problems of Chaucerian echolarship ; and even 
to-day scholars are not in full accord as to the solution. 

That Chaucer made a translation of some portion at 
least of the £oman, we know on Chaucer's own author- 
ity. In the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women 
(B version, 328-331), the god of love says to Chaucer: — 

f For in pleyn text, wilhoQten nede of gloaa, 

^ Thon bait tranalBted the GonuHmoB of the Boas, 

That ia an heresje og^fna ntj lave. 

And maksat wj»a folk fro mo witlidrairB.* 
1 London, 1900. (The Temple Clamioa Series, J. M. Dent A Co. 3_ ^ 1^ c 

' The best oditiona of the French tort we thooo of M. tiion, Paris, 
1814, and F. Michel, Faria, 1864. A uev edltdon, vhich will daubtleaa 
anperaede these, ia promised by M. Emeat Langlota. The beat literary 
■tadj of the Soman ii that b; M. Langloia in the aeooud Talnme of 
HUioire dt ia Langue tt de la Litlfralurejranqaitt, pnbliabed onder the 
direotJDD of M. Felit de JnlleTiUe, Farie, lBtl6. Shorter and less de- 
tailed, bnt highly anggeative, is the chapter devoted to tha Romati in 
La Littfrainre fran^ain au Moi/en Age, b; Gaston Fans, Fans, 1890. 
Reference has been made in a previons note to H. Langloia'a Originet 
tt Boana da Roman de la Roet, Paris, 1S90. t 

' Thynne printed from a maousoript nov lost, vbich, tboagh aome- 
vbat more aooorate than the Hnnterian MS., does not diSet markedly 
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Two qnestioDB at onoe suggest themselvM : Did Chan* 
cer ever complete hU translation P Is the fragmentaiy 
translation wliich we poBsess tlie work of Chaucer ? The 
.first of these questions may be pietty safely answered in 
' the negative. In the first place, the translation of so 
long a poem is a laborious and tedious task ; and Chan- 
cer, as we well know, was only too likely to weary of an 
undertakingbeforeit was half completed. In the second 
place, had bo popular a poet as Chaucer completed a 
translation of so popular a poem as the Jtamam. d« la 
Jiose, it is highly improbable that the work would 
have been allowed to perish.* 

The first scholar to raise the second question, that 
as to Chaucer's authorship of the existing English ver- 
sion, was the late Professor F. J. Child of Harvard, 
in a commonioation to the AthencBum for December S, 
1870 : ' I may add, that it will take a great deal more 
than the fact that the Jiomaunt of the Rose is printed 
in old editions, to make me believe that it is Chaucer's. 
The rhymes are not his, and the style is not his, unless 
ha changed both extraordinarily as he got on in life. 
The translation is often in a high degree sloven ly. The 
part after the break, from v. 5814 on, seemed lotne, on 
a recent comparison with the French, better done than 
the middle ; and as the Bialacoil of the earlier portion 
is here called Fair-weloomyng,^erAap3 this part belongs 
to a different version.* 

Professor Child did not pursue the question any fur- 
ther ; and it was several years before any detailed argu- 

And noMilT Chs] did bli tnudnem 
Bt gnat imiMi hia nlttea to dlspov, 

Qoottd by SkMt, 1. 23. 

1- It U, perhapa, voiiliyof remuk llurtthe fiomatmt o/'eJl«£oHli not 
nwntioiHid in tha lilt of works of eril teodeDoy which Chancer rapenta li 
hanng wiittsn in the *Mli*ct«tion'at th« radof tha PartoiCt ToU. 
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ment against the Chanoeriaa authorsliip appeared in 
print. It was nearly twenty years before the impor- 
tant hint contained in his last sentence received fur- 
ther elaboration. The first important document in the 
controversy appeared from the pen of Skeat in 1880,' 
in which the argument agunst Chancer's aathorship 
of the tranalatioD is baaed mainly on three grounds : 
(1) The presence in the translation of imperfect limes, 
particularly the ringing of words ending in -y with 
words ending in -ye, snob as do not appear in tiie poet's 
unquestioned works ; (2) the occurrence of words which 
belong distinctly to a dialect more northern than that 
of Chaucer ; (8) differences in the vocabulary of the 
translation from the vocabulary of Chancer.* 

Though the argument against Chaucer's authorship 
of the translation did not pass nnchallengedf* nothing 
more <rf importance appeared till 1888, when it was 
clearly proved that Child bad been right in suspecting 
that the portion of the translation which follows the 
break at line 6810 is not by the author of the earlier 
portion.* 

1 CSkutccr'i Priortti't TaU, •!«., third edltiim, Oxford, 1880. TIm 
tmaj k rspiintad in ths Cb«ii)«c Sooietr'i Tolnnie of J&iayi on Chw- 
eer, pp. 43&-461. Thmt the qiiaatlon had alread; been diaooHed ts ihowtt 
by Thomaa Amold'i oomnmniaation to Tie Academg, Joly 20, 1878, 
pp. 66, 6T, uid Skettt'i uiawer, lAe Academf, Aogriut 10, 1ST8, p. 143. 

' Of these aigmnaTita, the third U least (ogod. Cf. an article bj IVo- 
feMor Cookin Moder* Language Nola. 2. 143-146(1887). 

■ The moat impoKant diawnling Toiee «ru that of Flak in EnglUiAe 
Blvdien, 9. 161-167 {1SS&), who argued that the impure nmea and 
nartham form* were to be explained on the groimd that the tranilatlcn 
vaa a lr<a>k of Chaooer'i yoath. 

* T.IJBiBBriaEli^uduSt¥dien,U.ie3~nS. Theai^Qmeiitiibaied 
on rime, on theobange ttom Biataeoil to P^c-weloomTHfr, uiriiaed hy 
Child, and on a number of faUe tnuulstions in the aecond part. Lind- 
ner ia not ready to attribata either eeotion to Chancer, bnt f arcoi the 
fliit rather than the leoond. Elt article ii in many particnlan inTali- 
dated by the more tbomogh inTeatigalioni of Ealnxa. (See below.) In 
a nriaw ot Ealnia'a vock in En^itch* Bttulim, 16. 101-105, Liodnar 
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. Id the years 1892 and 1898 the eontroTersy reached 
its onlmination. In his Studies in Chaucer,^ pab- 
lished in 1892, Professor Lounsbury combated stoutly 
and at great length the argaments against Chaucer's 
authorship of the whole translation ; and in the same 
year he was ab^ answered by Professor Kj^tsedge.' In 
the year following, 1893, the whole question was put 
npon a new footing, and all preceding arguments were 
in a measure invalidated by Professor Ki^uza,* It ia 
nonecesBary to reproduce here in detail I^uza's ail- 
ments, which a se rious student of the miestioD will x^d 
for.bimBelf; his conclusions ah>ne need detain ue. He 
has shown oondnsirely that the existing Somaunt of 
the Rose consists, not, as Child guessed and Lindner 
proved, of two dissimilar fragments, but of t hree. The 
6rst (Fragment A), including lines 1-1706, contains 
nothing in rime, dialect, or vocabulary to prevent its 
attribution to Chancer. The second (Fragment B), 
lines 1705-5810, is much less faithful in its following 
of the French text, and includes within its limits nearly 
all of the false rimes and nortfaem forma which bad 
led earlier scholars to reject the whole translation. 
Fragment G, lines 5811 to end, returns in method of 
translation and in style to the manner of Fragment A, 
gTaecfnUy mdmita hii enon, and UMiita fully to £s1iiis'b pootiaa. 
See Skeat'a eominniiiution to Tht Acadeng for Septembei 8, 1688, 
pp. 153, 154. 

> To! U, pp. 8-166. ProfeMor Lomubnrj luui neiet retreated from 
^ poeitioD bere maintajped. He ie. ae far aa the pretent writer know*, 
Ae only aaholar who stilt MKrta the Clutaoeiiaa anthonhip of the 
f whole tranalation. 

* Harvard Sladiet and If oUt in PItiliiiogy and Liltralan,'i.l-e6. See 
abo Skeat in The Atademgtot Febnuur 27, 1802, pp. 206, 207. 

* Ckaucer and der Boienromaa, Berlin, 1893. fialuza had preTionslj 
com bf niiiMMd' fttirAsCrTVe nea to FnmiTall, who in torn oomtnunicated 
them to IiU Acadetag for July 6, 1890, p. II. See aliio Skeat'e comma. 
niotioiis to the sune papei foi July IS, 1890 (pp. 51, 62), and Aoput 
15, 1891 (p. 137). 
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and contains only a small number of questionable limeg 
and forms. Dr. Kaluza reaches the conclusion that 
Frt^me ntB A and G are the work of Chaooer, and that 
Fragment B is the work of an unknown poet of north- 
em dialect, wbo, imitating as well as he could the man- 
ner of Chaucer, set himself to complete Chaucer's 
unfinished work,^ The main contentions of Kaluza's 
study have been pretty generally accepted; and most 
scholars now ^ree that Fr^;ment A is by Chaucer, and 
that Fragment B certainly is not. About Fragment C 
there is still much dispute, I^fessor Skeat declining to 
accept it as Chaucer's.' The present writer is inclined 
to agree with Kalnza in thinking it genuine.' 

It may be held as fairly certain, then, that, intimate 
as was Chaucer's acquaintance with the whole of the 
Soman de la Hose, and great as was the influence it 
exerted upon him, he executed but a small part of his 
projected translation of the work, and that his nnfin< 
ished version was later oontinned by some poet of 
Chaucer's school. 

It remains to ask at what period of his career Cfaaa- 
oer's frt^;mentary translation was made. While the 
whole of the existing translation was held as Chaucer's 
work, its imperfect rimes led students to attribute it 

1 Ia£!MayionC'aucer,pDbIiaIied b7tbeCliaiu>er8cMsiety,pp.676-683, 
Skeat aaigna the dialect of Fngment B to ' iioiDa cooDt; not far fH»n 
tliB Hamber, M Lancaahiie, Yorkahire, or Umulnahire.* Tbs data ol 
the ftatfmeut he thiuka to be later than 1400 and earlier than 1440. It 
hu reeentlj been urged b; J. H. Lsnge in Engtiiche Stvdiea, 29. S91- 
405 (ISOI), that the author of Fi^rmeut B ia Chaa«er'i diaciple Lyd- 
gate. The aifpunent ii planaible, bat not DanelnuTe. Skeat has ihowii 
{Athenauni, Jane 6, 1^ p. 741) that Ljdgate vat aaqn^uted with 
Fragmeot A. 

« Oi^ord CAauMT, 1. 1-20. 

* The lateat attempt to prore Chaneer'i authorship for the lehoU ') 
tranalation ia that of Mias Lciii ae Pon nd in Modern Language NoUt, It. / 
02-102 (1896). The aigonieDitr i>hich ia based on the seDtance-length 
in ChaoMr's genniiie poemt and in the Bmaamt, it twtdl; eominoiiig. 
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to the earliest period of the poet's activity. Wben, on 
the uther hand, the whole work was considered spuri- 
ous, this argumeat ceased to operate, and the faei that 
the Bomaunt is mentioned in the Prologue to the 
Ijegend of Good Women in close association with 
the TroUua led Ten Brink to the conclusion that 
Chaucer's supposedly lost translatioD belonged to a 
period only slightly earlier titan his Troilus} To 
this conclusion Kaluza also assents.' Though the ques- 
tion probably is not capable of final proof, tbe present 
writer is inclined to hold to the earlier riew, that Chau- 
cer's translation belongs to the period of his youth. 
Though the portions of the work which may be attrib- 
uted to Chaucer are of a high degree of excellence, 
easy and spirited,* they have not the power of his 
maturer work. The translation is a good one, but not 
a great one. There are, moreover, in Fragment C at 
least, a number of imperfect rimes that can be accepted 
as Chaucer's only on the assumption that the work is 
immature. Finally, it seems inherently more probable 
that an undertaking of this character should belong to 
the period of the poet's apprenticeship rather than to 
that of his developed art' The association o£ tbe work 
with Troilu» may be suf&oiently explained as due to 
the similarity in the spirit of the two works.' 

I HuUry of En^Uh Literattm {Eng- tnui*.), 2. 78, T7 ; and Enp- 

lUdnt 8i«dUn, n. g, 10. 

* Chancer vmd da- Btmnroman, 1, 2. 

* The Bnt 1S76 linei of the Fraoch poem kre repriuted (roni Mion^ 
edition in Skai^t'l Oxford Chancer, 1. 03-104, parallsl with Chaooer'* 
vemoD. The itndeiit i* Uiiu enabled to m^e hie own oomparisoni 
batwsea original and tnualatiaD. The English venion ia bat 27 lines 
longer dian the Frsnoh. 

* bkeat, apparently, cantinnea to regard the Jfamatlnt aa an eailj 
work. Cf. the Oxford ChatKer, 1. II. 

> For the date of the ^Dinaunr, see alio E(jg}^.J& Chrondogy of 
Gumcer't Wriiingt (Chancei Sooiaty), pp. 12-1&. 
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CHAPTER rV 

THE MINOR POEMS 

Thouoh among the Minor Poems of Chanoer are num- 
bered many of his latest as well as of bis earliest pro- 
ductions, It is convenient to treat of tbem together in 
a single obapter. Nor is the departure from the cbro- 
notogical method wbieb sneb treatment involves with- 
out its oompenaating advantages ; for in tbeir variety 
of theme and tone, and even more in tbeir wide metri- 
cal range, the; constitute an excellent introduction to 
Chaucer's longer and mora sustained compositions. In 
the following p^es tiie Minor Poems are considered 
severally in tiie approximately chronological order 
adopted in Professor Skeat's edition. 

I. AN A. B. C. 
Chaucer's A. B. C, a *song according to the order 
of the letters of the alphabet,* is merely a translation, 
as literal as the exigencies of rime and rhythm would 
permit, of a hymn to the Vii^n included in La PHe- 
riiytge de la Vzeifumaine {STtriiillaume de Deguille- 
ville, ' a Cistercian monk in the royal abbey of Gbalis,' 
written about the year 1830. Of the date of Chaucer's 
translation we have no certain knowledge ; but from 
the choice of subject and the manner of execution, it 
is safe to infer that it is among the poet's earliest 
works. It is merely a meritorious essay in verse compo- 
sition. The introductory statement in Speght's Chau- 
cer of 1602, where the A, B, C. was first printed, 
to the effect that it was made, ' as aoaia say, at the 
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Bequest of Blanch, Duohesse of Lancaster, as a praier 
for her priuat vae, being a woman in ber religion very 
deuout,' is not supported by any other evidence. The 
verse is iambic pentameter ; the stanza contains eight 
lines, with the rime-scheme ahahbchc. The stanza of 
Chaacer's original contains twelve lines of octosyllahio 
verse, with only two rimes. 

' " ■ II. THE COMPLAINT TO PITT •- ' 

The love-lorn squire, Aurelius, in the FranMin'a 
Tale, tried to ease his heart by making ' manye layes, 
songes, compleintea, roondels, virelayes ; ' and, appar< 
«ntly, in his younger days, Chancer had done the same. 
Whether the unhappy love expressed in the 'com- 
plaint' and described again at the beginning of the 
Sook (^ the Duchess was a real and deep passi<m 
or not, we have no way of knowing. Don Quixote, 
when he would make himself a knigbtrerrant complete, 
provided himself with a Dulcinea del Toboso whom 
he might servo as lady-love; and it is quite possible 
that when Chaucer would lanncb himself as a courtly 
poet, he found it expedient to do the same. Still we 
must not assume the truth of such a hypothesis merely 
because the expression of this love is clothed in arti- 
ficial and conventional forms. Personally, I find the 
idea of a hopeless love, protracted through ei ght lonp 
■' years^ont of harmony wi^ the eminent sanity of 
Chaucer's nature. But who shall say ? 

We do not know the date of the Complaint to 
Pity, nor do we know whether or not it was original 
with Chaucer.' It is a conventional love poem on the 
French model, and is in all probability one of Chau- 
cer's earliest extant works. It is interesting chiefiy as 

1 ProfenoT Skaat'H attempt to Gnd a pkrallel for tie 
of Fitji&Uie Tiieiou of StaUus w 
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being probably the earliest appearance !n English verse 
of the seven-line stanza, witb rime-Bcheme ababhcc, 
known aa the rime-royal, whieli was later used in 
TtoUus and CriaeySe^ 

ni. THE BOOK OF THE DUCHESS 

The Book of the Duckess, or the * Death of Blannohe 
the DuchflBse,' aa it is called in the Prologne to the 
Legend of Good Women, is the first of Data and 
Chancer's poems to which a definite date *>™=«^ 
can be aasigned. In September, 13^ died the Lady 
Blanche, daughter of Henry, Duke of Lancaster, and 
fitsWifej^ Chanrar's^bron, John of Gannt; and soon 
after her death, we may suppose, was written the poem 
which celebrates her virtue and bewails her loss. John 
of Gaunt and his lady were bothtwen^^ne^ years old ; 
and if we accept the year 1340~as the approximate date 
of Chaucer's birth, this also was the age of the poet. 
Twenty-nine he was at least, perhaps older, so that if 
this be his first original work of any length, — and its 
immaturity lends credence to the belief, — Chaucer's 
genius was slow in its development. Keats, we remem- 
ber, was but twen^^lx-when death took_him^away. L-c_^(J 

Chaucer's literuy apprenticeship was worked out in 
the school of the Roman de la Soae, his translation 
of the poem being very likely his first serious venture 
into the field of letters ; and the Book oft^ Dvckess, 
like other work of his earliest period, is strongly under 
the influence of the allegorical love poetry of France, 
frcm that source, directly or indirectly, comes the 
whole machinery of the poem, its dream and vision, 
its singing birds, its flowery meads; from the same 
Bonrce are drawn some of the ideas also. Were not 
the walls of the chamber in which the poet dreamed 
that he awoke 
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f Peynted, botha text ud ffloM, 

/ Of BlthflBomwmMof UieRow? 

Of the same school of poetry is the IVflnchmao, Guil- 
laume de Machault (13007-18TT), and from him, too. 
Chancer has borrowed here and there.' Machanlt'a 
Hit de la Fontaine Amoureute^ vhleh Chaucer oer^ 
tunly knew, contains a long paraphrase of the story 
of Cey i an d Alcyone ; and it has been asserted that 
this snggested the Proem ctf the Book of the Duchett? 
It is quite likely that Chaucer did consult Macfaault's 
Tersion of the story; but it is dearly demonstrable 
that he also went directly to Ovid, and that be is more 
indebted to the Latin than to the French. Though 
the general spirit of the Book of the Diicheaa is of 
the French school, its plot, if it may be said to have 
a {dot, is Chaucer's own. Of its 1834 lines, not more 
than a hundred have been traced to a definite French 
originaL' 

It is possible that the story of Ceyx and Alcyone 
was originally an independent work. In the Frologug__ 
of the Man of Law's Tale, at any rate, we read that 

In jontlie he made of Ceys and Alaicm; 
but this may very well refer to the Book of tAe 
Duchessy which, as we know, was made in Chanoer's 
youth. 

It is as a work of the poet's youtk, a mark from which 
one may measure his subsequent literary development, 
uteniy that the Book of the Ducheae deserves at- 
*^ tention. Intrinsically its value is but slight. 

It is not lacking in beautiful and effeotive passages ; 

> See Saiidn*, St«dt ntr G. Chmtea-, 291-2H. 

* The riKiufliituit poHiooi id Utt DU de la Fontatnt Amoanutt ai* 
giym by Ten Brink, Stvdien, 1Q7-206. Orld'i veidaa k found in Mtta- 
mmpAct*, 11. 410-748. 

* Ot Lonnibntj'a Studiu in CAohmt, X 2U. 
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but, talren as a whole, it furaiBhes but weary leadiiig. 
Distinctly graceful and pleasing is the story of Ceyx 
and Alcyone, when judged purely on its own merits as 
on imitation of Ovid ; but so slight is its connection 
f with the main theme of the poem, that it constitutes 
' a serious breach of artisdo unity. By far the most 
charming passage of the whole work is the account 
of the poet's supposed awakening, with the merry sing- 
ing of the birds without the pictured windows of his 
ohamber broken by the sudden blast of the huntsman's 
horn, all the varied life and motion of the hunt, the 
flowers and trees and wild beasts of the greenwood. 
It is not till the lonely knight begins to speak that 
the poem sinks to its true level of mediocrity. Not 
only are his speeches intolerably long, they are also 
essentially artificiaL If be may be foi^iven his con- 
ventional diatribe against mali cious fortane. and bis 
A strange conceit of the gamejof cljess, features bor* 
/ rowedjEwnHMacbSTtHi, it is hard to overlook his anin- 
I termitted pedantry. He ransacks the treasure-house of 
classical antiquity, and the Bible as well, to furnish 
forth fit comparisons for his loss, and, not content with 
this, stops now and then to explain a more recondite 
sUnsion. He tells how he had made many songs to win 
his lady's love : — 

Althogb I oDuds not make lo wel 
SongM, ne kDOwe the art ol, 
Aa ooude Lainekea lone Tubal, 
Th»t fond out first the art of aoDga; 
For, aa hia brothera bajnera ronga 
Upon hia uivelt up kdA doun, 
Therof he took the finta aoan; 
But Grekea %vp\, Fintagona, 
That he the firtte finder was 
Of the art; Anrora telleth ao, 
But tbetof 00 fon, of hau two. 
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It is Chaucer, of coarse, and not the bereaved knigLt, 
vho is thus jealous of his reputation for philological 
auouracy. *But therof no fort, of hem two;' it ia in 
either ease a serious lapse from literary taste. lapses 
of this sort Chaucer never wholly ontf^w. 

In passing judgment so harshly on the long speeches 
<^ the knight, some exception mnst be made for the pas- 
sage in which he describea the oharms, spiritual as well 
as physical, of the * gode faire Whyte.' Of this Lowell 
has spoken as ' ooe of the moat beautiful portraits of 
a woman that was ever drawn.* ' Full of life it is,' he 
continues, 'and of graceful health, with no romaotio 
heotie or sentimental langubh. It is such a figure as you 
would never look for in a ballroom, but might expect 
to meet in the dewy woods, just after sunrise, when yoa 
were hunting for late violets.' * But even h&» one is 
tempted to cry out on the score of prolixity. 

Some attempt is made to create a sort of suspense by 
withholding till the very end the fact that the knight's 
loss of his lady is the irreparable loss of death ; and 
after the long-drawn-out speeches of the poem, a dis- 
tinctly striking effect is produced by the abruptness of 
the end, with its utter restraint : — 

' She is deed 1 ' ' Nbj ( ' ' Tia, by my troatite I * 
< la that your loe ? by God, hit ig loathe I ' 
I cannot tigree with the majority of critics who see in 
this ending proof that Chaucer tired of bis work and 
ended the poem hastily ; it seems to me rather a stroke 
\^'i '" of deliberate art. 
S ^ ^f ^° ^^ ^^'^^ °^ good proportion and its frequent lapses 

'C'^ in taste, in the occasional roughness of metre which sug- 
J ' gests the earlier alliterative line, in its lack of humor and 

delicate irony, — for which, to be sure, there is Httle 
opportunity, — we see that the Sook of the Duchess 
1 OmnrMfioni on nme ofOit Old PoUt, p. 98. 
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stands at the be^nning of Cbaacer's derelopmeot. In 
its graceful tteatment of nature, its well-managed tran- 
sitionB, its skillful use of dialogue, in its portrait of noble 
womanhood and its occasional pathos, it gives promise 
of the splendid development to come. 

ir. THE COHra^AINT OF UABS 
The Complaint of Mara is a conventional poem, 
supposed to be sung by a bird on St. Valentine's Bay, 
in which tDythology and astronomy are cnrionsly blent 
together to the greater glory of illicit love. Tliere is 
nothing to indicate the date of its composition, nor 
have we any certain knowledge whether or not it was 
intended to celebrate an actual intrigue; tboagh the 
old copyist, Shirley, appended to his manuscript copy 
of die piece the statement that some men say that it 
was made about my I^ady of York, daughter to the 
King of Spain, and my Lord Huntingdon, sometime 
Duke of E^ter. The lady named was sister-in-law to 
Chaucer's patron, John of Gaunt, while my Lord Hunt- 
ingdoQ afterwards married John of Gannt's daughter, 
Elizabeth. Shirley further assures ns in his heading to 
the poem that it was made at John of Gannt's com- 
mand. The Complaint has little claim to attention save 
for the fact that a some what d ifficult nine-line stanza - 
is handled with a good deal of ^sQU. 

T. THE FABLIAMENT OF FOWLS 
On the twentieth day after Christmas, in January, 
1382, Kin g Ri chard was married in the chapel of the 
palace at Westminster to the Lady Anne of 
^Bohemia, a daughter of the Emperor Charles 
rV and a sister of Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia, ' who 
at this period had taken the title of Emperor of Rome.' 
Kchard was bat fifteen yeus old, and his bride was 
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but a few months his seaior. For upwards of a year, 
Froissart tells us, Biohard had been in treaty with 
King Wenoeslaus, and the Lady Anne had been pre- 
viously oontnioted to two German princes ; so that the 
course of this diplomatio courtship had not been a rery 
smooth one. 

Though we cannot assert the fact with positive as- 
surance, it seems very probable that it is the events of 
this royal oonrtahip which Chaucer celebrates allegori' 
cally in his ParliameiU of Fotoh. The *foFmel egle,' 
which IJatnre holds on her hand, — 

Of ihap the geDtileite 
Tliat BTer ihe amoog^ hir werkea fonde. 
The moat benigae and the goodlieste, — 

would then represent the Lady Anne. The 'tercel 
^le,* * the foul royal,' who dedares his love for her, 
would stand for Kichai^ while the other two eagles, 
'of lower kinde,' woold be the two earlier suitors. The 
year of respite which Dame Nature grants, in which 
the 'formel egle' is to choose.. b etwotn her suitors, 
corresponds with the period over which the diplomatio 
negotiations were protracted. Chancer is evidently cele- 
brating a courtship in high life, and no other court- 
ship of the period so well accords vrith the incidents 
of the poem. The maturity of Chaucer's literary art 
in the poem, furthermore, agrees very well with a date 
as late as 1382. That it cannot have been written 
later than 1385 is proved by the mention of it in the 
Prologue to the Legend of Good Women. It is not 
at all impossible that the delicate flattery of the Par- 
liasnent of Fowls may have been direoUy responsible 
for the &vor which Queen Anne showed to Chaucer 
three years later.* 
Though its general form as a poem of the dream- 
iClp-Ul. " "' ~ 
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TiBion type associates the Parliamera of FouHa with 
the essentially medieeral, French models of _^^ 
Chaucer's earlier period, sncb as the Ho- 
tnawit of the Hose, and thongh the conception of 
an assembly of fowls is probably oi French origin,' the 
poem shows overwhelming proof of the inflnenoe of 
the new culture which came to Chancer as a result of 
his Italian journeys of 1373 and 1378. 

After four introductory stanzas, Chancer devotes fifty- 
six lines to a gyn opais o f Cjoerp'.? SstSnilttn. ^pionis, 
I which he was reading be^re he fell asleep and dreamed 
t his dream. This work, a part of the lie JReptthlica, 
was not known to Chaucer and to his oontemporaries 
in its original setting, for the De Hepublica was not 
recovered till a later date, but was preserved as an ex- 
tract in a copious conunentary of Macrobins, a gram- 
marian and philosopher of the 6fth oentuty. This book 
was a very popular one with Chaucer and with the 
Middle Ages in general, and exerted no small influence 
I on the Divitte Comedy of Dante. The extract from 
Cicero, if not the laborious commentary of Macrobins, 
is fally worthy of the popularity it achieved. 

In the section which follows on the synopsis of the 

Somnium Scipionis, the predominant influence is that 

of Dante, from whom the inscription over the gate 

^ to the garden of love is freely adapted ; though one 

stanza, beginning vrith the line, — 

Th« werj hnnter, ilepinge in his bed, — 

is translated from the late Latin poet Cl^udian. For 
the description of the garden and its delights (lines 176- 
294) Chaucer is closely indebted to the Teaeide of / 
Boccaccio. It was at about this time, apparently, that 

/ 1 As Skeat hns noticad. ons of tin fablm of Marie da FVanc« Jp as- 

'^ titlad'LipMl«iuaiMdMOiie«»porf«UeS5:*'"Oj/"anfTH<mc«r, LT5. 
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Cbaooer vrote his Psdamon and Arcite, koown to na 
aa the KnighCa Tale; and findiog that the stanzas 
of the Teseide here utilized vere not necesaar; for his 
longer work, he thriftily tamed them to account in the 
ParliameiU of Fowls. 

The description of the Goddess Nature surronnded 
by all the birds of the air is adapted, as Chaucer him- 
self tells us, from the De Planet/a NaturoB of Alanus 
de losolis, a Latin poet and divine of the twelfth cen- 
tnry. In Alanus, however, the birds are merely depicted 
on the robe which Nature wears. As for the parlia- 
ment itself, with its long debate, which constitutes the 
real substance of the poem, that is, so far as we knovr^ 
Chaucer's own original production. 

As the sources of the poem show a twofold influence, 
that of the departing Middle Age and that of the new 
Italian culture, so too in its literary workmanship one 
uursiy °>fty detect the transition from the more con- 
*^ ventioual poetry of Chaucer's earlier period 

to the work of hia maturer genius. Structurally consid- 
ered, the work is far from perfect ; for the real action 
of the piece does not begin till nearly three handred 
lines have rolled melodiously by. Beautiful as is the 
description of the garden of lore, its length is both 
relatively and absolutely extravagant. Quite unne- 
cessary to the action is the synopsis of the iSomnium 
Sdpionia with which the poem begins, an unfortu- 
nate bit of introductory machinery which Chancer also 
employs, at greater length, in his earlier Book of the 
Duchess. 

It is not till Chauoer has finished his introdnctions, 
and has left his authors well behind him, that the con- 
ventional gives place to the natural, and the poet's 
genins plays freely. The graceful and charming conceit 
of Dame Nature on her hill of flowers, with all the birda 
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about her come to choose their taates, is well ezecated 
and well eustained. If we fail to enter with mueb 
enthusiasm into the emotions of the three rival eaglea 
as they plead their amorous causes, we are at any rate 
highly eutertained by the varying counsels of the four 
estates in this feathered parliament. 

The birds of prey, who constitute the peers of the 
realm, take the matter quite seriously. If necessary, 
they are willing to see in the dispute fit cause for war. 
The fowls of lower degree, the Ixmrgeois birds who feed 
on worms, the mercantile birds who occupy their busi- 
ness in the water, those of agrioultural pursuit who feed 
on seeds, care more for their own well-being and for 
the expeditious transaction of business than for any 
punctilio of honor. 

But she wol lore him, 1st bim love anotber I 
ones the unsentimental goose, as spokesman for the 
water-fowl, while the cuckoo, of the worm-eating estate, 
goes even further : — 

'Sol,' qnod he, 'may hare mif make in pees, 
I recohe not hoir louga that ye strjve ; 
Lat eoh of bem be soleyn al hir l;Te.' 

From these radical views the turtle dove, representiug 
the more poetical class of those who feed oo seeds, is 
inclined to dissent : — 



an opinion which the dnck considers merely laughable. 
Though characterized quite humanly. Chancer does 
not suffer us to forget that the parliament is only one 
of fowls, and the sudden ' Keb, kek I kukkow, quek, 
quek ' which breaks upon us serves as a delicious bit 
of ham<nrou8 realism, after the j^ssionate speech^ of 
the three tercel e^les. As in its general structure the 
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J'arliameta of Fowls leads us to oompariBona with tha 
Book of the Duchess which preceded it, so in ita treat- 
ment of birds who speak like men it leads ns forward 
to the more finished art of the Nun't Priet^B Tale. 

TI. A COMPLAINT TO HIS LADT 
Chaucer's Complaint to his Lady is apparently no 
more than a series of experiments in verse form. Be- 
ginning with two stanzas of seven lines, it shifts into 
the terza rima of Dante, and thenoe into a complex 
stanza of ten lines, with rime^oheme aabaabcddc. This 
is tbe first appearance of the terza rima in English 
Terse, and probably its only appearance imtil English 
literature was again Italianized in the days of Wyatt 
and Surrey. As Mr, Heath suggests, the poem should 
not be taken too serioualy.' It may have been written 
shortly after Chaucer's Italian journey of 1878. 

m. ANELIDA AND ABCITB 

The fn^ment of Aiieiida and Arcite consists of a 
Proem of three stanzas, twenty^seven stanzas of seven 
lines each of the ' Story,' followed by a Complaint in 
fourteen stanzas of very elaborate metrical construction. 
After the Complaint, the 'Story* is resumed, but is 
broken off after a single stanza. Probably the work 
was never completed. 

In line 21 Cbaucer gives as bis sources ' Stace, and 
after him Corinne.' Stanza84-7 are indeed from the 
Thebaia of StaUus; but who 'Corinne' may be, we do 
not know, —very likely the name is one of Chancer's 
sheer inventions, — nor do we know any source for the 
story. But for six stanzas of the poem (1-8, 8-10) 
a source is easily discoverable. Tbey are taken froDi 
the first and second books of Boccaccio's Teaeide, the 
*' Wobt Ckamer, p. xzxrii. 
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poem wUflh served as the fonndation of the Knigh^$ 
Tale. Since atanzas from the Teseide are also found 
in the Pwliameat of Fowlt and in TroUua, it is nat- 
ural to infer that these three poems were written at 
ahont the same time, when Cliauoer was busy with 
his Palamon and Arate, later known as the Knigkt^s 
Tale ; that is, soon after the year 1380. 

Since the poem is a mere fra^fment, it is not possible 
to say mach of its literary qualities, save to oall atten- 
tion to the metrical skill and pleasing effect of the 
Complunt which is incorporated into it. Ifeitfaer can 
we, while in ignorance of its source, venture to guess 
how the story would have been concluded. Though eJso 
a Theban at the court of Theseun, the Aroite of this 
poem has nothing to do with the Arcite of the KnighCs 
Tale. It is not impossible that Chaucer may have 
intended to celebrate some love etory of the English 
court, and that being busy with the Teseide, he chose 
to shadow forth his real persont^es under names bor- 
rowed from the court of Theseus, inventing the name 
Corinne to increase the obscurity of hia allegory. Frag- 
ment as it is, the piece gives unquestioned proof of 
Chaucer's power. 

vin. Chaucer's wobds xjnto adam 
I know no better way to illustrate Chancer's half -seri- 
ous, hidf -playful address to his copyist, than by quoting 
the words of Petrarch to a friend to whom be wished 
to send a copy of his own work on the Life of Soli- 
^de: 'I have tried ten times and more to have it copied 
in such a way that, even if the style should not please 
either the ears or the mind, the eyes might yet be grati- 
fied by the form of the letters. But the faithfulness 
and industry of the copyists, of whom I am constantly 
complaining and with which yon are familiar, hare, in 
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flpite of all my earnest efforts, fmstrated my vishes. 
These fellows are verily the plague of noble miada. 
What I have just s^d must seem inoTfldible. A work 
written in a few months cannot be copied in so many 
years I The trouble and diBCOuragement involyed in 
the case of more important books is obviouB. . . . Such 
is the ignorance, laziness, or arrogance of these fel- 
lows, that, strange as it may seem, th^ do not repro- 
duce what you give them, but write out something quite 
different' ' 

One may assume that the poem was written soon 
after TroUus and Boece, which it mentions in the 
second line. It is written in the seven-line stanza of 
Troilus. 

IX. THE FOBMEB AGE 

Poets have always been ready to sing the praises of 
long ago, and to Chaucer, living in an age of continual 
wai-fare, of corruption and oppression, the ' blisf ul lyf, 
paisible and swete,led by the peples in the former age,* 
may well have appealed very strongly. Doubtless he 
was wise enough and practical enough to see the fal- 
lacies of a general * return to nature,* and to recognize 
that civilization has brought its blessings as well as its 
curses ; but he was also philosopher enough to see that 
' covetyse ' was really at the bottom of all the most 
serious evils of his day, as it is of our own. The poem 
is founded on the Bfth metre of the second book of 
Boethius's Consolation of Philosophy, and may pro- 
fitably be compared with Chaucer's prose translation 
of the same pass^e. About twenty lines of ITi^ For- 
mer Age are directly taken from Boethiua, while the 
remainder are Chaucer's own expansion of the theme- 
There is nothing to indicate the date of its composition. 

I RoMmon am) Balfe, PorarA., Oit Firit Modem Scholar and Mtut 
^Laten, Nsw York, 1899, pp. 27, 28. 
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The staaza coaaists of eight lines, vith rime-soheme 

X. FOBTUIfB 
Because the poem called Fortune, like Tlie Format 
Age, is little more than a restatement of the teachings 
of Boethius,' it must not be inferred that it is a mere 
literary tour de Jhrce. Indirectly at first tbroagh tiie 
Soman de la Rose, and later from the Consolation 
of Philosophy itself, Chaucer assimilated the philo- 
sophy of BoeUiins into his own soul, and made it the 
guiding principle of his life. Trite though they be, the 
thoughts expressed in FortMne- are noble thoughts; 
and they are nobly spoken forth, not enly with art, but 
with conviction. Fortune may govern all things with 
her fickleness, but 'man is man and master of his 
fate.' Not only may a true man defy Fortune, he may 
learn from her frowns which of his friends are friends 
indeed, which things in life are really enduring. Before 
the poem closes, its stoicism becomes a Christian stoi- 
cism. The very uncertuuty of things terrestrial, whioh 
we, *ful of lewednesse,' call Fortune, is but part of 
the scheme of righteous Frovidenoe : — 

The hevene hatb propretee of Bikemeiie, 

This world hsth ever restelea travayle; 

Thy lasts daj is end of mjo intresae: 

Id general, this reule nutj uat fayle. 
Whether the poem was called forth by some partio> 
nlar reverse of fortune or not cannot be known ; but 
the definiteness of the refrain, — 

And eek thou hut thy bests frend slyTe,— 
and of the appeal to certain princcB in the envoy, seems 
to sug^fest that this may have been the case. But who 

> Cf. Boethiiu, Book 11, Frosu 1, 2, S, 4, G, 8, ud Metre 1. Hera 
and there llie influanoe of fioetliiaa sesiiu to be at aaooad band thnrngh 
the JSoman de la Boie. See Skeftt'a notea, Oxford Chaueer, 1. 613-641. 
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the friend ma; be, and what the oooaaion, it vera idlo 
to inqniie. 

AjHut from the nobility of its thought and the ele- 
TatioQ of Its langtu^ie, the poem is remarkable for the 
metrical skill which it betrays. The poem conusts of 
three balades and an envoy. Each of the baUdes baa 
three stanzas of eight lines each, with the rime-scheme 
o&oA&cic, and the rimes are identical in each of the 
three stanzas ; so that the rime ' b ' is repeated twelve 
times, while the rimes ' a ' and ' c * appear six times 
each ; yet tiiere is scarcely a line in which one is oon- 
soioos of any conflict between Teraiflcation and thoaght. 

XI. HEBCILESa BEAUTT 

In the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women, it 
is said that Chancer made many a hymn for love's holi- 
days,— 

That highteD Baladas, Bmmddi, Virelajei. 
The roundel is a highly elaborate verse form, borrowed 
from France. The stanza contains thirteen lines, with 
rime-soheme abhaAabai^<Ab, in which"^nies one and 
two are repeated as lines six and seven, imd are ag^n 
repeated with line three to form the last three lines 
of the stanza. The three roundels of this poem and the 
one near the end of the Parliament of Powls are the 
only roundels of Chaucer preserved to us. MereUeas 
Bewuty is a charmingly graceful, but entirely conven- 
tional, love poem, after the French school, and perhaps 
imitated from a French originaL* 

Xn. TO BOBEMOUHDE 

The balade To Soaejnounde was discovered by Pro- 
fessor Skeat in 1891, appended to a manuscript of 
Troilus and Criseyde in the Bodleian Library. This 
> SeeSkMt, Oz/brd Gbiuccr, I. 648. 
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may indioate that it was written at the same time as 
the longer poem ; but whenever written, it breathes 
the same spirit of mingled eerionsneas and irony. It is 
thoroughly characteristic of Chaucer's developed art. 
There are three Btamias of eight lines each, with rime- 
sofaeme dbabhcbc, the rimes of the first stanza being 
repeated in the second and third, 

Xm. TKUTH 

The balade of TVufA is the best answer one may 
gire to the charge that Chancer was incapable of * high 
seriousness/ Though suggested in part by Boethius^ 
the poem is essentially original, and expresses, I think, 
the substance of Chaucer's criticism of life. Like Lang- 
land and Widif, Chaucer was fully conscious of the 
evils of his time ; nor was be, as one might hastily infer 
from the humorons treatment of these evils in the 
CaiUerhury Tales, indifCerent to their gravity. When 
Jacques invites Orlando to sit down and ' rail against 
our mistress the world, and all our misery,* Orlando 
answers: 'I will chide no breather in the world but 
myself, agunst whom I know most faults.' Orlando's 
attitude seems to have been Shakespeare's attitude, as 
it was certainly Chaucer's. ' Werk wel thyself, that 
other folk canst rede.' The world is bad, but who am 
I, to set it right ? the poet asks. Shall I not merely 
fill my own soul with storm and tempest, and all the 
while be striving 'aa dotii the orokke with the wal'7 
The poet is gifted with a delicate and sensitive soul, 
which, kept untainted, can give forth life and beauty 
to his own age and to the ^es in store. To spend it 
all in mad protest against a wicked world — what shall 
it profit? Fleeing from the press, renouncing t^e 
' strenuous life ' to dwell with truth, Chaucer showed 
his age its true likeness, its good and eril. The world 
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migbt listen or not, aa it pleased. After all there ib a 

power stroDger than we, making for righteousness; — 
Dannte thjBelf, that danntsBt otherea dede \ 
And trouAe thai delivers, bit U no drede. 

But beyond all this, what is this world that we should 

struggle so to set it straight? 

Her nig non boom, her nis bat wildenieHe: 
Fortb, pilgrim, forth! Forth, beats, out of tb; Ital I 
Enow thj oontree, look op, thank God of al; 
Hold the h;o wej. Mid lat thj gott thee lede; 
And trouthe ihal deliveie, bit ia no dtede. 

The poem consists of three stanzas and an envoy, all 
in the sfiTen-line stanza, with the same rimes reappear- 
ing in each stanza and in the envoy.' 

XtV. QBNTILESSE 
Though borrowed in its general conception, like 
Th-utht from BoetUus, and in part also from the 
Jtoman de la Sose, the balade of QentUeaae ex- 
presses Chaucer's own conrietion as to true gentility, 
a conviction which is expressed again in the Wife of 
Bath'i Tale. Trite enough in a demoeratie ^e like the 
present, these thoughts were more novel in the day of 
Chaucer, particularly when they came from one who 
dwelt near the conrt, that great centre of all the ' sol- 
emn plausibilities ' of life. There are three seven-line 
stanzas, with rimes repeated throughout. 

XT. LA.CE OF STEADFABTNESa 

If the philosophy of * Flee fro the prees ' be accepted 
as representing Chaucer's true conviction, it is not sur- 
prising to find that he very seldom assumes the prophet's 
mantle, and attempts to scourge, save with the lash of 
comedy, the evils and abuses of his time. One of the 

1 For further temaikt on thi« poem, ol abore, pp. 29, 80. 
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few exceptions to this role is the vigoroas balade, iridi 
its envoy to King Bioliard, entitled Lac^ of Stead- 
faatnesa. Covetise and the love of meed, the ' last that 
folk have in dissenaioun,' the decay of virtue and of 
mercy — the§e are the evils which are bringing the 
world to naught ; and in this opinion Chancer is at one 
with Langland, with Widif, and with Gower. 

To assign even an approximate date for the oomposi- 
tioD of the poem is very difficnlt. In the Tanner mano- 
script of the minor poems it is headed with the words : 
* Balade £oyal made by oure lanreal poete of Albyim 
in bees laste yeeres.* Following this hint, Chaucerian 
scholars have generally assigned it to the years between 
1393 and 1399, during which Richard succeeded in 
alienating the loyalty and aEfection of most of his sub- 
jects. Mr. Pollard, however, suggests, with a good deal 
of reason, that from a dependent of the court such 
advice to his sovereign would have been prudent only 
at an earlier period, in 1889 perhaps, ' when the young 
Richard was taking the government into his own hands, 
and throwing over the tutelf^ of his gnardiau uncles 
with the support of all his people's hopes.' ' 

Professor Skeat asserts that the general idea of the 
poem was taken from Buethius, Book II, Metre 8; but 
the indebtedness, if any, was very slight. The poem is 
essentially original The metre is the same as that of 
Truth. 

Xn. ENVOY TO 8COGAN 

The date of the playful Envoy to Scogan may, 
perhaps, be determined by the allusion ' in the seo- 
ond stanza to 'this deluge of pestilence,' which haa 
been interpreted as a reference to the unusually heavy 
rains which, according to Stowe's Annalea, fell in the 
autumn of 1393. * Such abundance of water fell in 
> PiefsM to tha Qloba EdiUon, p. zlix. 
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October, that at Baiy in Soffolke the chnroh was fnll 
of vater, aod at Newmarket it bare downe walks o£ 
lionses, so that men and womflc hardly escaped drown- 
ing.' * This deluge, Cbaaoer suggests, was due to the 
tears of Venus shed over Socman's impist^ in love. The 
date 1393 wonld agree, moreover, with the dosing 
stanza, in which Chancer speaks of himself ' in solitarie 
wilderness* at the mouth of the Thames, that b at 
Greenwioh, whither he had been dispatched in 1S90 on 
a commission to repair the banks of the river. That 
the poem was written in Chaucer's later years is evi- 
dent from his humorous mention of those 'that ben 
hore and roonde of shape,' in the number of whom he 
includes himself. 

Of Soogan we know little. He is probably the 
Henry Sc<^an, Squire, who was later tutor to the sons 
of Henry IV. In a balade of his own, written, Professor 
Skeat thinks, *not many years before 1413,* Scogan 
refers to Chancer as ' my maistre Chancier,' and pro- 
ceeds to quote entire Chaucer's balade of Gentilesae. 
There are six stanzas and an envoy, all in the seven- 
line stanza. The rimes in each stanza are different. 

XTU. ENVOT TO BUKTON 
The date of the thoroughly oharaoteriBtio Envoy 
to Bukton is determined by the allusion in line 28 
to the undesirability of being taken prisoner in Fries- 
land, whither a company of Knglish was dispatched in 
Angust, 1896, to the aid of William of Hunault.* A 
late date is further indicated by the reference to the 
Wife of Bath. Of Bukton we know only that a Peter 
de Buketon was the king's escheator for the County of 

1 Orfard C&aoetr, 1. 5S7. 

* See FVoisMrt'j CAromWu, Book IV, oh»p. 78. In the pnoBding 
eliapt«p we read that ' The Frisal&nden are b people vtud of honoE 
Bud nndentuidiiiift ^^ aliow non^ to nctttt vho ^^11 in theii wftj.' 
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York VD 1397. Apparently, Bubton was meditating a 
second marriage. Chaucer's sound advice on the sub- 
ject, vhich seems to be at least half serioas, need not 
be taken as proof that his own marriage had been par< 
ticularly unhappy. It is clear, bowever, that Chauoer, 
now a widower, had no intention of falling agtun into 
' swich dotage * if he could help it. There are three 
stanzas and an envoy of eight lines each, with rime- 



JLVIil. TBB COKFLAINT OP VZNTJS 
The Complaint of Yenua consists of three bal- 
ades, loosely joined together, and supplemented by an 
envoy. As Chaucer himself tells us in the envoy, the 
balades are translated from the French of Sir Otes de 
Gc^msoun, a poet of Savoy, contemporary with Chan- 
cer. As may be learned from a comparison with the 
French text, which is printed in Skeat's Oxford Chan- 
eer,^ the translation does not ' folowe word by word,' 
but is rather free. Since this complaint is associated 
in many copies with the Complaint of Mara, it has 
been assumed that the princess addressed in the envoy 
is the Frinoeas Isabel of Spain and Dat^ess of York, 
whose love is celebrated in the earlier piece. If tbis 
be true, the date of composition will fall between 1390 
and 1394; for in the latter year Princess Isabel died, 
and in the envoy Chauoer speaks of himself as already 
dulled by old age. The poem, which is of the conven- 
tional ^pe, is chiefly interesting for its elaborate rime- 
Bcbeme, admirably handled. Each of the three balades 
consists of three eight-line stanzas, riming ababhcch, 
with repeated rimes. The envoy has ten lines, riming 
a<^>aaiAaab. 

1 1. 400-404. Sm alio tli« artialei od Onniiuoiiii by Dr. A. Piigat, 
iriw flirt diaoowed Qu Fnnoh origiiiali, in Bomania, 19. 287-2S9, 403- 
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XrX. THE COBIFI.AINT OP CHATICEB TO HIS EMPTT 
PUESE 
Thia deligbtfal poem, which with delicate humor 
applies the coarentioDal language of amorous poetry 
to an empty purse, is probably among Chaacer's latest 
compositions. The envoy, at any rate, addressed to 
Henry IV as 'conquerour of Brutes Albioan,* cannot 
have been written earlier than September SO, 1399, 
when Parliament formally acknowledged, by ' free eleo- 
cioun,' Henry's right to the throne. It is, of course, 
possible that the preceding stanzas had been written at 
an earlier time. It is pleasant to know that this deli- 
cate appeal for help met with almost immediate reply. 
On October 3 Chaucer received an additional pension 
grant of forty marks from the royal treasury. There are 
three seven-line stanzas, with repeated rimes, and an 
envoy of five lines, riming aabha. 

XX. PROVERBS 
The two Proverbs attributed to Chaucer by the man- 
. nscripts are not of sufficient value to merit any discus- 
sion. Bach proverb contains four octosyllabio lines, 
riming ah(A. 

XXI. AGAraST WOMEN CNCONSTAITT 
Though there is no sufficient external evidence to 
prove this poem one of Chaucer's, it ia so thoroughly 
Chaucerian in manner, and withal so charming and 
graceful, that one is strongly ioclined to think that the 
manuscripts and the early editions are right in asso- 
ciating it with his genuine work. The idea of the poem 
and its refrain are from the French of Machault, an 
author with whom Chaucer was thoroughly familiar. 
The metre is Chaucer's favorite seven-liue stanza, with 
xepeated rimes. 
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Xxn. AS AMOBOns COMPLAINT 
Aa in the case of the preceding poem, there is no 
flatiafaotory evidence that An Amorous Complaint ia 
\>j Chaucer, though it is cert^nly in his manner. The 
poem has not sufBcient excellence to ma^ the question 
an important one. The seven-line stanza is employed. 

TTTTT. X. BALADS OF COHn^AINT 
This poem, like the preceding, is of the conventional 
erotic type. It occurs in but one manuscript, and is not . 
there attributed to Chaucer. Though superior to ^n 
Amorous Complaint in art, it is not a poem which ve 
need consider very seriously. There are three seven- 
line stanzaa, without repetition of rime. Hie acciden- 
tal recurrence of the c rime of the first stanza as the 
a rime of the secoud is a metrical blemish which 
may be taken as an argument against its Chaucerian 
authorship. 

XXIV. WOMANLT KOBtESSE 
This poem, which is found in a single manuscript, 
was first printed by ProfesBor Skeat in The AthencBum 
for June 9, 1894. If not deserving of the high praise 
bestowed upon it by Professor Skeat in the first flush 
of discovery, it is yet a charming aud graceful bit of 
conventional love poetry. The rime-scheme is highly 
elaborate, but three rimes appearing in the entire 
piece. There are three stanzas of nine lines each, rim- 
ing aabaabhaa, with repeated rimes, and an envoy of 
six lines riming ababaa, in which the same rimes again 
appear. The a rime is therefore repeated twenty-two 
times. It should be noticed, however, that Chaucer 
has prudently chosen very easy rimes. 
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CHAPTER V 

BOETHIDS AND THE ASTBOLABE 

BOETHIUS DE CONSOLATIOITE ^LOSOPHIE 
DUBXKQ the whole extent of the Middle Ages tiiere 
was no single work, save the Bible iteeU, which ex- 
Ttia «Tted so wide and continnoua an influence on 

<M^'^ the thought of Europe as the dial<^e of 
Boethins on the Consolation of Philosophy. In 
England its influence may be traced from the very 
dawn of onr literature ; for the moralj^ng^interpola- 
tioDB in.>fi««Hrtt^'aT«-tB-«»v«iaIijiaitwic$Bl;o Be'fi^i^&i 
to 'fEIs source, and the He Conaolatione was among 
the works which the great Alfred gave to his country- 
men, translated into their own speech. Chaucer, as has 
already been seen, was permeated through and through 
with the teachings of Boethins, and his contemporaries 
felt this influence as strongly. What is true of Eng- 
land is true also of Eraaoe and Italy and Germany. 
The direct influence of Boethins, moreover, was supple- 
mented by an indirect influence, exerting itself through 
the channels of other books, notably of the Soman 
de la Moae. Through this channel, not improbably, 
Chaucer first met the doctrines of Boetbius ; and it is 
not impossible that the idea of Chaucer's translation 
was firat su^^ested by a couplet of the Moman : — 

Twonid redound 
Gnatlj to that man'i pnuse vfao should 
Tttuulate that book with nuaterhood.' 
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Jean de Meun, at any rate, followed hts own advioe, 
and made a translation of the book into French. 

The work fully deserved the popolarity it attained, 
both in Tirtue of its inherent exoelleuce and oharm, 
and in virtue of tlie fascinatingly romantic life of its 
author. Additional authority was given to it by the 
tradition, now strongly tjueationed but never satisfacto- 
rily refuted, that its author was a Christian, and by 
the erroneous belief that he gave hia life, a martyr for 
the true faith. Two or three oetituries after his death, 
he was canonized as St. Severinus. 

Anicins Manlius Severiaus Boetliias was bom be- 
tween the yean 475 and 483 A. D., probably later than 
480, and died in 624, big life falling in the ezoiting days 
of Odoacer and Theodorio. His family was one of high 
standing, which had for six centuries held o£Qoe in the 
public service ; hia father, who died in the philosopher's 
boyhood, had been prefect of the city, pnetorian pre- 
fect, and consul. Boethios married the daughter of his 
kinsman ajid guardian, Symmaobus, a senator, and him- 
self sat in the Senate. In the year 510 he was elected 
sole oonsol through the favor of Theodoric. In 522 
the philosopher's two sons ware made consuls together. 

Though participating in affairs of state, Boethius's 
highest efforts were given to his books. His educa- 
tion was of the best, and his wide attainments included 
a knowledge of Greek. 'He translated the works 
of Pythagoras on music, of Ptolemy on astromomy, of 
NichomaohuB on arithmetic, of Euclid on geometry, of 
Archimedes on mechanics. Finally, he sought to bring 
the whole of Greek speculative science within the range 
of Boman readers ; and though he did not live to see 
the attainment of his ambition, he manned to give to 
the world in something less than twenty years, of which 
several were absorbed in the disoharge of public duties. 
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raore than thirty books of oommentary on, and troDS- 
lation of, Aristotle.' ' 

From this life of distinguished service, Boethius was 
BQatohed by a sudden tragio catastrophe. The Senate 
•was suspected by Tbeodtmo of a treasonable intent 
to restore the ancient liberties of Eome ; and Boethius 
was chosen as the one to bear the full brunt of the royal 
displeasure. Out of the months of notorious false wit- 
nesses, as Boethius insists, he was convicted of treason, 
was impri8oned^Pavia,and, after a long imprisonment, 
was put to death. It was during this period of impris- 
onment that he wrote the Ccmitolation of Philosophy. 

This, the latest and greatest of Boethius's writings, 
is a dialogue between the author and the goodly lady 
Philosophy, in alternating sections of prose and verse, 
wherein are discussed those great problems of human 
life which were brought vividly to the author's con- 
sciousness by his sudden and overwhelming misfortune, 
coming as it did close on the heels of his highest pros- 
perity. In briefest outline, the ailment runs as 
follows; As Boethius bewails in prison the wretched- 
ness that has come upon him, suddenly appears to him 
the majeatio figure of Philosophy. 'Wlien all the 
universe is ordered by God,' the prisoner asks, 'why 
should man alone wander at will 7 ' Philosophy, in her 
reply, asserts the absolute omnipotence of God (Book I). 
It is not right to blame Fortune for our woes, for none 
of the gifts of Fortune are really valuable. Fortune 
really benefits man only when she frowns upon him, 
thus teaching him what is the true good (Book II). 
What, then, is this true good ? It must include within 
itself all the partial goods for which various men strive ; 

^ H. F. Ste;rKt»^^A<<Ut i" Enay, EdinbDigh and Londmi, 18S1, 
p, 26. iW volume of 276 pBgea may be moat enthnaiaatioally reoom- 
msndeil to any one who nialies to knoir niore of Boetbim and of hii 
philosophy. 
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and this absolute taid perfect good, the sum of all par< 
tial goods, is God himself. Since all men mstmctively 
seek happiness, aod since happiness consists only in the 
true good, all men naturally seek God (Book III}. 
But if God is the supreme good and is omnipotent, vthj 
do the wicked flonrbh ? To this world-old question Phi- 
losophy answers in the spirit of Plato, that the wicked 
are not really powerful, that properly they do not even 
exist at all. They are no part of God, and God alone 
really exists. God, in his omnipotence, rules the world 
by his providence, Fate being merely his minister, the 
actual working out of his providence. Cbauce does not 
exist at all (Book IV). But if God's providence rules 
all things, what room is left for the free will of man? 
To God, who is the only eternal, superior to the acci- 
dent of time, all things, past, present, and future, lie 
open in an 'everlasting now;' and all these things, 
being patent t» his foreknowledge, have been ordered 
by him into a divine harmony. But to man, living 
under the condition of time, seeing only the past and 
present, blind to the future, there is at the moment a 
real freedom of choice. God foresees, but does not pre- 
destine ; yet, since his foreknowledge is infallible, he 
overrules, not the choice, but the consequences of the 
choice. Thus the freedom of man's will is not inconsis- 
tent with God's overruling government (Book V). 

The philosophy of the Consolation, though not 
nntouohed by Christian influence, is essentially pagan, 
an eclectic blending of Plato (and the Neo-Platonists) 
with Aristotle and the Stoics. Boethius is indeed the 
' last of the Bomans.* Kohle and exalted as is the 
spirit which informs the dialogue, the consolation sought 
and received is not the consolation of the Christian ; it 
is not a matter of faith, but of reason. It is curiona 
that the subtle theological intellect of the Middle Ages 
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should have accepted it with whole-hearted approval.* 
To Chaucer the Consolation of PhUoaophy became the 
dominant influence in all his more speculative thought. 
Under its guidance he philosophized the story of Troilus 
and that of Palamon and Arcite; it is the thought of 
Boethius which he revitalizes in such baladea as Truik 
and Fortune and Tke Former Age.' 

There is no evidence which determines precisely the 
date of Chaucer's translation. It is included in the list 
The Trans- of the poet's works given in the Prologue to 
latioa. the Legend of Good Women, and must there- 
fore be earlier than 1386. Because of the very great 
Boethiau influence on Troilus, and because of the fact 
that Chaucer mentions Troilus and his 'Boece' together 
in the lines addressed to Adam, his scrivener, it has been 
thought that the two works were executed at about the 
same time, Le. shortly after 1380. 

Chaucer used for his translation not only the Latin 
original, but also a French version, probably the work 
of Jean de Meun, which is preserved in two manuscripts 
of the Biblioth^ue Nationale at Paris. As only a few 
excerpts from this translation have been printed, the 
precise extent of Chaucer's dependence on it has not 
been determined; but his debt seems to have been con- 
siderable.' Some of Chaucer's many glosses are taken 

' The Latin text of the ConstMHo, together with a eeventeeiitb- 
oentury traDstatioQ by 'I.T.' has been publiabed in thelxieb CUusical 
Libraty (191S), under the editorship of H. F. Btewut and E. E. 
Rand. 

' For a most illumioatlDK account of Chaucer's UHO ot the Comota- 
tion, and for a diBcuanion of his translation of the work, see B. L. 
JefCeraon, Chaue^ and the Consolalion of Philowpky o! Bae^ut, 
Princeton UDivemty Presa, 1017. 

' See M. H. Ijddell's article in Ai»Aeiiva, 1606, II. 227, and hia 
Dotea in the Globe Chaucer. See also the discussian by B. L. JefFcot- 
Mni op. eil. pp. 1-9. Dr. Jeffersoa'a concluBiona were independentljr 
o(sniboi»t«d by J. L. Lowea Id Bomonic Rmitvi, 8.383-400 (IQltO. 
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over from the French veraion; others are apparently 
from the commentary of Nicholas Trivet.^ 

Chaucer's translation is not free from blunders. For 
eome of these the corruptions of his Latin text may be - 
responsible ; in the case of others he was certainly misled 
by the French version. But on the whole he has given 
a faithful and able rendering. The prose style of the 
translation, cumbersome and at times confused, and for 
OUT modem taste much too rhetorical, is in striking con- 
trast with the directness and simplicity, the clearness 
and grace, of Chaucer's verse. Mr. Stewart says of it: * 
*It is certiunly not in prose that Chaucer's genius 
shows to best advantage. The restrictions of metre were 
indeed to him as silken fetters, while the freedom of 
prose only served to embarrass him.' Perhaps it would 
be better to say that for Chaucer and for his contem- 
poraries prose offered not untrammeled freedom, but 
the intricacies of a literary medium not yet mastered. 
For the prose of Chaucer's translation, if not always 
felicitous, is anything but artless. It employs intricate 
alliteration, balance and autithe^s, varied cadence of 
clause, and other 'colours of rethoryk.' At his best, 
Chaucer attuns to a dignity and eloquence that suggest 
the perfection, three centuries later, of tlus same tradi- 
tion of rhetorical prose in the bands of John Milton. 

A TBEA.TISB ON THE ASTBOLABB 
An astrolabe is 'an obsolete astronomical instru- 
ment of diSerent forms, used for taking the altitude of 
the sun or stars, and for the solution of other problems 
in astronomy.* Chaucer's Treatise is an attempt to 
expound 'under ful lighte rewles and naked wordes in 

' See the article by Min K. O. Peternen, 'Chancy and- "nivet' 
Pvblieatiimt of tlie Modem Lanauage AnomaUon, 18. 173-193 (1003). 
■ Bodhai*, an Euan, p. 327. , '' 
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Bngliab,' the ttsea of the instrument and the elements 
of astronomy and astrology, for the benefit of ' litel 
Lowis my sone,' who had attained the * tendre age of 
ten yeer.' As outlined in the Prologne, the work was to 
hare consisted of five parts; but of these only the first 
and part of the second were completed. As the ' yeer of 
onre lord 1391, the 12 day of March ' is twice nsed * as 
an example in the ' conclusions ' of Part II, it is reason- 
able to assume that the year 1891 is the date of com- 
position. Chancer makes no elmm to originality in his 
work : * I ne usurpe nat to have founde this werk of my 
labour or of myn engyn. I nam bat a lewd compilatour 
of the labour of olde Astrolo^ens, and have hit trans- 
lated in myn English only for thy doctrine ; and with 
this Bwerd shal I sleen envye.' Professor Skcat has 
shown that the ' old astrologien ' from whom Chaucer 
has drawn the great bulk of his material is a Latia 
translation of a treatise by MesBahala, an Arabian 
astronomer who flourished towards the end of the eighth 
century, entiUed Compodtio et Operatio Aatrolabie. As 
the tables were to be calculated ' af tor the latitude of 
Oxenford,* it has been assumed that little Lewis was 
a student in the Oxford schools ; beyond this we know 
nothing whatever about him, and it is not unlikely 
that he may have died before reaching manhood. Since 
the work has no literary value save that of clear expo- 
sition, and since the modem reader is little likely to 
attempt its pemsat, it is not necessary to cUscass it 
further, except to call attention to the charming obar- 
acter of the introductory sentences addressed by the 
author to his little son.' 

I 2. 1. 6 and 2. S. 1& 

* The tnatiw luM b«en edited b? Mr. A. E. BrM, Londan, 1^, and . 
l^ahi in 1872 b; PrafMsor Skeat for the Chanoer Sooietv. Skeat'l 
obaeiradoiia are lepeatad, in oDiideiiied form, in the Ox/trd Chwtoir, 
8.lTii-Uxx. 
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Of all the poema of Chaucer, not excepting the Can^ 
iei^ry Tales, none is more characteristic of bis genius 
than is TroUtis and Cnseyde. In some ways it is his 
supreme masterpiece; for it is the only work <A Urge di- 
mensions, requiring a sustdned effort of the poetical 
ima^nation, which he brought to completion. In maa- ^ 
tery of constructive art, in perfect finish of execu- 
tion, in portrayal of character and easy flow of action, 
above all in its dramatic objectiveness and vivid 
actuality, it will bear comparison with any narrative 
poem in the language. 

Hitherto Chaucer had written, gracefully and wittily, 
in the school of French allegory and dieam-vidon. 
With Trmlua he becomes the poet of living humanity. 
Though ostensibly a tale ot Troy long ago, it makes but 
the scantest attempt to suggest the world of clasacal 
antiquity. Only the names are andent; the characters, 
the manners, are modem and contemporary. Troy is 
but medifeval London, besieged as it might have been 
by the French. Theparliament which King ^am con- 
venes is an English parliament. Troilus might as well 
be son to Edward III. Its sj^rit and temper is that of 
the modem novel rather than of the mediseval romance. 
Were it wHtten in prose, it would be called the first ^ 
English novel. 

To the taste of the modem reader, particularly at a 
first reading, it may seem in places tediously prolix; for 
considering its length there is compuatively little ao- 
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tion. Its interest lies not in rapid action, but in a keen, 
minute, almost Bichardsonian portrayal of character 
and »tuaUon. Its appeal grows with a second reading 
or a third. One ceases to be impatient at the slowness of 
progress, and looks eagerly in every stanza for subtle 
revelations of character and motive, for Sashes of that 
iromcal humor with which Chaucer has enlivened his 
essentially tragic theme, for lines of haunting poetic 
beauty. Perhaps the poem would be more effective still 
if it were somewhat condensed; but it is none the less 
true that from bef^nning to end there is not a stanza 
which is real^ irrelevant. 

That TtoUus attd Criseyde was written and already 
known to English readers before l^lg^we know from the 
Date of references to it in the Prolc^ue to the Legend 
Compost of Good Women. There is, further, a pre- 
'^™'- sumption amounting to virtual certainty 

that Chaucer was not acquainted with Boccaccio's 
FUoatrato, his primary source for TroUus, earlier than 
his first Italian journey of 1373. Within this period of a 
dozen years the poem cannot be dated with absolute 
certainty; but a variety of considerations points strongly 
to a date not earlier thsji 1382. For a date earlier than 
that the only important eviHence is found in a passage 
of Gower's }bng French poem, the Miroir de I'OmTrte, 
where mention is made of *Ia geste de Troylus et de la 
belle Creseide.' If Gower is alluding to Chaucer's poem, 
we must date Troilvs before 1377; but it seems probable 
that Gower is thinking of some earUer version of the 
famous story, despite the fact that the sole surviving 
manuscript of the Miroir gives the name of the lady as 
*Creseide' instead of 'Briseide,' the name under which 
she appears in Benoit and Guido. The most definite 
evidence for a kter HatelsTouhd in the plausible inter- 
pretation which sees a veiled compliment to the young 
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Qneen Anne in a passage near the beguming of TroUua 

wUch describes Criseyde's beauty: — 

Bight u our finte kttre ia now an A, 
lo beautee fiist «o stood Bhe, mokdees. 

Vroteaaox 3. L. Lowes > was the first to suggest that 
this curious alphabetic Edmile, otherwise rather inept, 
refers to the use of Queen Anne's initial 'A' intertwined 
with the initial ' B * of her royal husband as a decorative 
device on courtly robes and tapestries. If ttus interpre- 
taUon b «»Tect — and it is supported by documentary 
evidence that the queen's iniUal was actually so used — 
the passage in question cannot have been written earlier 
than January 14, ISS^the date i^ Bichard's marriage. 
A date between 1882 and 1384 is so thoroughly in accord 
with all the probabilities that it is accepted with a good 
deal (J confidence.' 

It written between 1888 and 1384, TroUus is a work of 
the poet's full maturity of mind and art; and its philo- 
sophic seriousness and superb mastery (rf exe- ju-igi-n^ 
cution cOTToborate the suppo^tion. There is 
abundant testimony that Chaucer wrought out his mas- 
terpiece with pwistaking care, and jealously sought 
to maintain its artistic integrity. Near its close he prays 
that the poem may escape the corruption of cuelesg 



And tor thcr is to greet diTCtritee 
In Eogliab and in wiyting ot our toon 
So prqre 1 god that noon miiwiTte ihte, 
Ne thee minnetie for defaute of toogei 

and in the tines addressed to Adam his own scriwner, 

■ "The Data ot Chaucer'a Tnnlua and Crisej^le,' PiMioatioiu of Uu 
Modem Ltxnoaaoe AnoaotUnt, 23. 286-306 (1908). 

• See ProfeBBor Kittredge's Chaucer Society volume. The Date o} 
Chttueer'e Troibi*, 1908. For the argument in favor ot an eariy date, 
we Profeuor Tatlook'i DcMlopmmt orui CfironoUm, DP> U-3*- 
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he represents himself as 'rubbing and scraping* the 
manuscripts of Troilris written by the careless scribe to 
correct their errors and bring them into textual conform- 
ity with his own 'making.' Nor was he content merely 
to correct scribal errors. The manuscripts of the poem 
which have survived to us show that even after its pub- 
lication Chaucer continued to work over it, rewriting 
Unes, substituting a more (eUcitous word, changing here 
and there the order of the stanzas. Most significant of 
these revisions is the additionoft^eenejsLpaasages de- 
signed to heighten the' philosophical tone of the poem. 
These are Troilus's hymn to love as the perpetual bond 
of' all things in heaven and earth (3. 1744-1771), which 
b closely paraphrased from one of the metres of Bpe- 
thiiis; the long sohloquy of Troilus on the conflict 
between divine foreknowledge and human freedom 
(4. 95S-1085), which is also adapted from Boethius; and 
the three stanzas (5, 1807-1827) near the close of the 
poem, borrowed from Boccaccio's feseide, which de- 
scribe the flight to heaven of the soul of Troilus. 

There is no evidence to determine the date of these 
revisions, which were certainly not all made at one time. 
The added passages seem to have been written at an 
early period; that on free will is referred to by Thomas 
TJsk in his Testamenl of Laoe written about 1387. The 
manuscripts on which Skeat'a tract of the poem is based 
contain tiie greater part, but not all, of Chaucer's re- 
visions.* 

Of the many sources from which the Middle Age sat- 
Tho Troy isficd its thirst for stories, three stand out pre- 
story. eminent. There is first the 'matter of Prance' 
with its heroic tales of Charlemagne and Roland; 

1 For a full Kcoouot of Uis problem of revi«on. see the present 
writer's Chuuoer Society Tdiuue, The Texlaai TradUum of Chaucer't 
Trotiut, 1816. " 
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there is agiun tte 'matter of Brittany' witli its ro- 
mances of the Table Round; and lastly, the source 
with which we are immediately concerned, 'the mat- 
ter of Rome the Great.' By this last phrase we aie to 
understand, of course, not merely Rome, but the 
whole field of classical antiquity, — the wars of Alexan- 
der, the tale of Thebes, and above all, the 'tale of Troy 
divine.' 

A modern author who should wish to write of Troy 
would turn first of all to Homer; but in the Middle Ages 
Homer was little more than a name. There must always 
have been a few scholars here and there who had some 
knowledge of Greek, picked up perhaps on journeys to 
the Levant; but for the vast majority of those who read 
at all, Homer was accessible only in the Epiiome Iliados 
Homericce of Pindaxus Thebanus (first century), where 
the events of the Iliad are condensed into 1100 lines of 
Latin hexameter. But even if Homer had been more 
easily accessible, it is doubtful whether he would have 
satisfied the mediaeval historian. To begin with, he 
lived long after the events he undertakes to describe; 
and then, too, his work bears the marks of evident false- 
hood, for who can believe that the gods came down to 
earth and warred with menP Fortunately there was a 
better authority than that of Homer, the authority of an 
eyewitness, who himself took part in the expedition 
against Troy. This important document is the E-phem- 
eris Belli Trojani of Dictys the Cretan. 

Dictys Cpetensis was, so the preface of the Epkemeria 
tells us, a dweller in Cnossu^, who with Idomeneus and 
Merion took arms against Troy. Realizing with rare 
insight that the events which were passing by unheeded 
of most would be of deep interest to the generations to 
follow, Dictys kept a journal written in Fhcenician char- 
acters. On the author's death, the six books of his chron- 
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icie were buried with Mm in a tin case, where they rested 
uodisturbed until the thirteenth year of the reign of 
Nero, when they vrere fortunately exposed by an earth- 
quake. A Greek, named Eupraxis, carried the manu- 
script to Rome, where, at the command of Nero, it was 
transliterated into Greek characters, and from the Greek 
version a Latin translation was made by one Septimiua 
Btnnanua. It ia hardly necessary to si^gest that this 
story must not be taken too seriously. Whether the 
worlt is really a translation from the Greek, or whether 
the forgery was first launched in its present form, we 
cannot say with certainty; but scholars are now inclined 
to believe that the former is the case. The translation, 
if translation it be, occupies 113 p^es of Teubner text, 
while the period covered begins with the birth of Paris, 
and ends with the death of Ulysses. The prose style ot 
the author is fair^ good, bring to a great ra^nt an 
imitation of that of Ssllust. The date of composiUoD is 
probably the fourth century a. d. The f cJlowing passage 
taken from chaptef1%"flsseribing the death of Troilus, 
will give a fair idea of what the book is Uke: — 

At post paucos dies Gnecn instracti armis proccflHere in 
campuin lacesaentes, si auderent, ad bellandum Trojanos. 
Quis dux Alexander cum reliquia fratribus militem ordlnat 
atque adversum pergit. Sed priusquam ferire inter se acies. 
autjaci tela coepere, batbari desolatis ordinibus fugam feciunt: 
CKsique eonun plurimi, aut in flumen prteceps dati, cum hinc 
atque inde ingrueret tostia atque undique adempta fuga esset. 
Capti etiam Lycaon et Tioilus Pmmidie, quos in medium 
perductos Achilles jugulari jubet mdignatus nondum dbi a 
Priamo super bis, que secum tiactaveiat, mandatum. 

Dictys was greatly preferred to Homer, because he 
was mote trustworthy, being, as we have seen, an eye- 
fritness, and excluding all traces of the supernatural; 
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but there was one particular in which he was not per- 
fectly satisfactory: he was a Greek, and, as such, preju- 
diced against the Trojans, who were our ancestors. It is 
not necessary, ^however, to trust to the narrative of a 
single prejudiced historian; by good fortune there was 
also an historian within the walls cS Troy. The De Ex- 
cidio Ttojce Hiatoria of Dar es the Kiiygi an gives us an 
auth^itic account of the war from the standpoint of the 
defeated Trojans. 

Homer mentions (Iliad, 5. 0) one Dates, a rich man 
and blameless, a priest of Hepluestua. To him antiquity 
ascribed an lliod older than Homer's. Of this lost work, 
probably the work of a sophist, the Latin version pur- 
ports to be a translation toade by Corn elius N epos. A 
recently discovered paf^nis proves that a GreelToriginal 
really existed, of which the Latin version is a condensa- 
tion; but the condensation was certunfy not made by 
Nepos. Professor Constans, the editor of Benoit, char- 
acterizes the Bieloria as *uu assemblage disproporUonnS 
de maigres d^t^la £crit en un latin barbare et horrible- 
ment monotone.' It cannot have been composed earlier 
than the sixth century A. D. That Constans has not been 
too hard on Dares may be shown by the foUoiring selec- 
tion (chapter xxix) : — 

Fostera die l^jaai alacies tn aciem |m>deimt. Agamem- 
non exendtum coDtra educit. Proelio commisso uteique exer- 
citua inter Be pugnat. Postquam major para diei tranuit, 
prodit in primo TroUus, csedit devastat, Ai^voa in castra 
fugat. Poatera die ezercitiun Trojani educunt: contra Aga- 
memnon. Fit maxima ciedes, uterque ^xicitus inter ae pug- 
nat acriter. Multos duces Ai^ivonua Troilua interficit. 
Pugnatur continuis diebiu VU. Agamemnon indutias petit 
in duo menses. 

Elfty'two pages of Teubner text are filled with such 
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I" vretcbed stjiff as this! But despite Hs infericmfy. Dares 
seems to nave been more popular with the Middle Ages 
than Dictys. He was a Trojan, and therefore a country- 
man; he was at any rate mercifully brief; perhaps, as 
Ten Brink suggests, the very fact that the work is but 
an epitome made it all the more available for the expan- 
sion and adornment which the Troy story was to receive 
at the hands of Benoit de Sainte-More.* 

In the lat ter h alfcJ^^eJjtelfth-geDtury, according to 
Constans between 1155 and 1160, appeared a work 
which lies at the foundation of the whole later develop- 
ment of the legend of Troy; this is the RoTrtan de Trmt 
of Benoit de Sainte-More. Of Benoit, as of so many 
authors of the Middle Ages, we know nothing with cer- 
tunty; but his book is a very substantial, and to the 
student a rather appalling, fact of SO^SlgJines of octo- 
syllabic couplets. Using as bis basis the biiaF epitome of 
Dares,* and supplementing the matter there found from 
Dictys and Ovid, and perhaps other authors still, Benoit 
has given us a detailed history, which begins with the 
Argonautic expedition, describes the rape of Helen, the 
gathering of the Greek hosts, and, after telling the events 
of the siege and fall of Troy, devotes 5000 lines to the 
return of the Greek warriors to their homes, ending with 
the death of Ulysses. One would not like to be compelled 
to read the Roman through from cover to covers but 
taken in moderate doses, Beniut has a good deal of 
poetic charm. Compared with Dictys and Dares, Benoit 
is great literature. 

A httle more than a century after the appearance of 
the Roman de Troie, in 1287, an Italian named Guido 

> There ii some reason to believe that a much Iodkbi Latin verdoD 
of Darefl may have been extant in the Middle Agea, of whioh the exist- 
ing Hitloria is a condensation. 

■ Or perhaps a looser version of Dane, now lost. 
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' delle Colonne produced in turgid L atin pro se a para- 
phrase of Benoit's French poem. Guido, who'^as care- 
ful to say nothing about his indebtedness to Benoit, not 
only succeeded in passing off his Hiatoria Trojana as an 
original composition; but was until after the middle of 
f the nineteenth century actually believed to be the origi- 
' nal from whom Benoit drew the material of his Roman. 
Guido added httle to the substance of the tradition; but 
because his work was in the universal language of Eu- 
rope, it attained a wide circulation, was translated into 
. many languages, and became the basis for several Mid- { 
I die English "Troy Books,' of which Lydgate's is, per- / 
haps, the most important. 

Before considering the Filostrato of Boccaccio, the 
immediate source of Chaucer's TtoUus atid Criaeyde, it 
will be necessary to look back once more over the ground 
already traversed, and notice the degree of prominence 
given by earlier authors to the figures of Chaucer's pwr 
of lovers. Homer merely mentions in a single passage 
(Iliad, 84. 257) the chariot-fighter Troilua aa one of the 
sons of Priam whom Ares has destroyed. Virgil devotes 
a few lines to an account of his death (^neid, 1. 474- 
478) . Criseyde, or Briseida as Benoit calls her, probably 
represents two Homeric personages: B riseis , the slave 
of Achilles, whose name appears in the accusative Bri- 
seida in Iliad, 1. 184, and Chryseis, daughter of the seer 
Chryses, who is taken from Agamemnon at the com- 
mand of Apollo. The accusative of her name, Chry- 
seida, occurs in Iliad, 1. 182. As the professor of leger- 

fdemajn will take two thin rabbits, and, rubbing them 
together in his hands, present u^ with one particularly 
fat rabbit, so these two unimportant characters have 
combined to form the heroine of the medieeval tale of 
Troy. In Dietys and Dares, Troilus has become a more 
important figure among the sons of Priam, and Briseida 
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is scc<Krded some prominence; but there is no hint of any 
relationship between them. 

It is to Benoit de Sainte-More, so far as we can de- 
termine, that must be given the credit of inventing the 
story of the faithful love of Troilua and the futhlessness 
erf Criaeyde. One must not suppose, however, that the 
stoiy furnishes the central theme of his vottmiinous 
work. It is merely an episode, which, during about a 
thir d of his wo rk, serves to relieve the atm^ cJ bloo3^ 
dwd. We first meet the episode at line 13065, when a 
parliament is held to decide upon the return of Briseida 
to the Grecian camp; the death of Troilus occurs a 
thousand lines before the end c^ the poem.^ In the main 
the events recorded agree with those described in the 
latter half of the poems of Boccacdo and Chaucer. 
Though a King Fandarua is mentioned by Benoit 
as one cf the coundlors in the Trojan parliament, 
he bears no part in the determination of the fortunes 
of Troilus and his love. 

It was the geni us of Bocca cdo which first recognized 
in the Troilus and Briseida episode of Benoit the mate- 
rial for a single and unified love story. * Boccaccio seems 
to have known both Guido and Benoit; Itahan transla- 
tions of both were then in existence; and on their basis 
he built up one of his most charming woiks, the most 
perfect of his epic poems. . . . The story lay before him 
finished, as part of a richly organized whole, and his 
only creative work was that specially suited to the poet, 

> Bencdt's poem h Available in the admlnbte edition of I.toi>otd 
ConataiiB, published in six Tolume* by the SoiaM dee Andeni Teztea 
FtBDcais, Paris, 1904-1912. The last volume ol this edition contains 
B very useful discussion not only of Benoit, but of the development of 
the Troy story as a whole. A aummary of those part* of Qte poem 
which deal with Troilua and Biiseide may be found in Profenoc 
Kittredse's Chaucer Sodety volume, Tht Dalt cif Chautxr'i Troibu. 
pp. 62-OB, __^ ——■ 
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viz., the exercise of selection, cJ spiritual penetration, of 
deepening the characterization, and of glorifying all by 
a poetic presentation, , . . This tender, sentimental tale 
(for the poet passes quickly over the conclusion, and all 
the warlike scenes) is presented by Boccaccio with great 
psychological discenunent, and with the most personal 
participation, though here and there with a slight tinge 
of irony. A truly creative spirit ia revealed hy the way 
in which the details are worked out, and by the thousand 
little touches that make us interested in his characters. 
But all these touches converge to one point, all have 
the same tendency.' * 

Benoit'a episode, as we have seen, b^pns with the 
departure of the heroine tor the Greek camp; and in 
consequence the main interest of the tale centers about 
her intrigu e with DJo mede, the Troilus story serving as 
little more than an introduction. All the earlier scenes 
of the Filostrato are Boccaccio's invention. To serve as 
motive force (or this earlier part of the story, the poet 
has invented the character of Pandarus. The Panda- \/'^ 
rus of Boccaccio, to be sure, is a character in many 
ways difFerent from the Pandarus whom we know from 
Chaucer; he is a young and sprightly Florentine gen- 
tleman, an intimate companion of Troilua, and a cousin 
to Criseida. 

In the preceding section of tlus chapter we have 
traced the development of the Troy myth as a whole, 
and have seen how the genius of Boccaccio, Boooaodo, 
seizing on a single episode of Benoit'a Bo- ^jg^^ 
man, has made a new and independent ro- Bpeare. 
mance, not of battles long ago, but of lovers and their 
love. This new creation has become one of the great 
world-stories, both in virtue of its intrinsic interest and 
because of its use by three great world-poets: Boccaccio, 

1 Ten Brink, BUtory f^ SngUth IMmOurt (Eag. tnn*.), 2. 88-00, 
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Chaucer, and Shakespeare. It is in the highest degree 
interesting to see how these three poets have altered or 
modified the theme, each in accordance with his own 
character and underlying literary piupose. Boccaccio is 
a thoro ughgWDg sent imentalist, and he has told the 
story, accordingly, with fuU sympathy. Troilo is a por- 
trait of the poet himself, generous, high-spirited, enthu- 
uastic, sentimental. He has been in love before; but on 
beholding Criseida in the temjJe, as Boccacdo first be- 
held Fiammetta, he loves her with all his soul. Pandaro 
is a gay, hght-hearted, loose-principled gallant, such as 
Boccaccio may have known at the Neapolitan court. 
Criseida is a fickle beauty, and little more. Troilo is the 
central figure of the poem, and with Us love longings in 
the earlier part of the tale, and still more with Ms later 
sorrow, the reader is asked to sympathize in fullest 



When Chaucer approached the story, he was no longer 
young. Though he professes himself the servant of the 
servants of love, he dares not hope success in love him- 
self, 'for myn unlyklinesse.' If he identifies himself with 
any of the persons of his story, it is with t he ironist F sOr 
d^ rather than with the sentimental Troilus. He tells 
the story with more detachment than does Boccaccio. 
Into its fundamental tragedy he breathes a spirit of 
ironical humor, which is all but totally foreign to the 
Italian poem. Even as he recounts the idealism of Tro- 
ilus and presents the inexhaustible charm of Criseyde, 
he is conscious of the bitter mockery of both which is to 
be provided by Criaeyde's ultimate treachery. That 
such angelic beauty and womanly charm should reside 
in a nature so essentially shallow and unstable, that the 

1 An Eaglish tranaUtiDn of the pertiaent parts of the Filottrato by 
W. M.BoBsettihasbeenpubMiedby the Chaucer Society: Chaaeer't 
TroUut and Cruei/de (from the Harl. M8. S94S) eompared vrith 
Bouacdo't FHottrato, IrmuSaUd tn/ W. M. Rotutti, Loudon, 1873. ~ 
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youthful ardor and utter loyalty of Troilus should be 
expended on a woman capable of Ciiseyde's baseness, 
that is part of the royste iy and a ocke^ of human life. 
And so. if Chaucer's poem has much more humor than 
Boccaccio's, it has also a much higher seriousness, a 
seriousness which becomes at the end a philosophic in- 
terpretation of the action, and through it of the ultimate 
. values ot life. Criseyde's falsehood becomes a type of 
the fallacy of all earthly happiness. But if life is certain 
to deceive, it is none the less very interesting, very amus- 
ing; and Chaucer dwells with the subtle analysis of great 
comedy on the complicatiojis of his tra^c plot, the inter- 
play of motive, above all on the psychological problems 
of Criseyde's character. The result Is a poem which is 
neither tragedy nor comedy, but a masterpiece of irony, t/ 

Thou^ in a very different spirit, Chaucer has in gen- 
eral followed the outline of Boccaccio's poem. At times, 
for many stanzas together, he is content to follow its 
very words. But he has very appreciably expanded his 
original; FUostraio cont^Tis 55li lines, Troilus has 8239. 
The greater part of Chauc^Tadditions are found in the 
second and third books. The whole episode of the meet- 
ing of the lovers at the house of Deiphebus has no coun- 
terpart in FiloatTOio; wholly original also is the elaborate 
stratagem by which Fandarus brings the lovers to- 
gether at lus own house.* 

If Chaucer baa transformed the spirit of the story 
ttom pathetic sentimentality to half-ironical humor, 

> For the relstion of Troihu to iU sourcea see Profesooi Karl 

Young's Chauoer Society volume, Oriein_and Det>tiopmeai_^{,Jlus^. 

Slory of Tr(nIu*an|i£auv<'*r-lW8, and *&. Ml'T^ummiDgs, the In- 



I Workt to Ok Ilalitm Work* oj Boeeaeeio, 
Pripoe ton digBertation . 1910. ProfeBBor Young baa argued that the 
episoiTe ol tte brat nigErof fant lovers wna iuggeeted to Chaucer by an 
episode in the Filocolo. a ptoee romance of Boccacdo. Dr. Cummings 
baa, I think with justice, thrown srave doubt on the probability of 
sncb indebtednev- 
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Shakespeare, in his Troilua and Cresmda, haa approached 
it in a spirit of Utter cynicism and blackest pessimistn.' 
The love story, which is after all subordinate to the 
intrigues of the Grecian camp, has neither the romance 
of Boccaccio nor the humor of Chaucer; it is merely dis- 
gusting. Troilus remains much what he is in Chaucer; 
but Cresada has flung away every pretense of virtue, 
and is merely a confessed wanton. Fandania has lost all 
his geniahty and humor, and is merely repulsive. To 
crown all, the final worthlessn^ss of C^essida, and the 
breaking heart of Troilus, are interpreted to us by the 
scrofulous mind of Thersites, whose whole function in 
the pEylTto d^e with the foulness of his own imagina- 
tion all that hmnanity holds high and sacred.* 

Chaucer's mun source for TroUiu is the Filoatraio of 
Boccacao; it is, indeed, no exaggeration to say that the 
, English poem is a freerer^rking of the Ital- 
ian. Chaucer has, to be sure, with something 
of the scholar's instinct, gone back of his immediate 
original, and consulted for a point here and there ihe 
works of Benoit and of Guido. Though there is no proof 
that he used the prose Dares, he did use for the portraits 
of the dramatia peraorue which he draws in the fifth book 
the twelfth-century paraphrase of Darts in Latin hex- 
ameters by the Englishman, Joseph of Exeter.* \^^th 
the artist's instinct, he has reshaped his characters, and 

' For the reaBoiiB which may have actiutod Shakespeara'a treat- 
ment of the Btory, aee the eaaajr by W-_SL-XAvstaee In the Columbia 
Univenit]' PresB volume of Siakaperiaa Studiet (New York, 1910), 
pp. 187-211. 

* Those who wish to pursue the theme slill further in GngllBh liter- 
ature may read Dtyd^Vrei^Qn of Troil'u*^^_Cze*)ida, in which the 
character of the heroine jb vitally altewTl^ a new joterpretation put 
upon her relations with Diomed. 

■ See the article by It K. Root, 'Chauoei's Dares,' Jtfodem PM- 
Moau, 10. 1-^ (.mi). CiiBuoei aeeiiuto bare koown Diotyi only l^ 
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•edded two important episodes to the plot; but his debt 
to Boccaccio remains preponderant. 

Nowhere, however, does he so much as mention Boo 
caccio's name. Instead, he professes to follow with strict 
fidelity'mynaatourcalledLoUitis.' Twice, once nearfthe 
be^nniog of the poem and again near its end, he men- 
tions 'Lollius' by name; and be appeals to him by im- 
plication as ' myn autour ' in half a dozen other passages. 
The identification of this mysterious 'Lollius' is a prob- 
lem which has hitherto baffied the critics; for, thou^ 
one can find actual authors who bear the name of lol- 
lius, or something resembling it, none of them has writ- 
ten the tale of Troy. Our most probable guess is that 
the notion that some one named Lollius had written of 
the Trojan war is to be traced to a misreading of the 
opening lines of one of the epistles of Horace, the second 
epistle of Book I:— 

Ttotani belli scripttMem, msxime LoUi, 
Dum tu decUmM Ronue, Proneste rele^. 
It seems clear that Chaucer did not invent 'Lollius* out 
of whole cloth, that he really believed that some 'Tro- 
iani belli scriptor maximus' named Lollius, a Latin poet 
of long ago, had actually existed; for he mentions him 
also in the House oJ_Fame, along with Homer, Dares, 
Dictys, and Guido^deUe Colonne, as one who bears up 
the fame of Troy. Perhaps he thought that the Latin 
work of 'Lollius,' which he had never seen, was the im- 
mediate source of the Italian Filostrato, that in following 
FUoatrato he was but following Lollius at second hand. 
At any rate, Chaucer chose to cite as his chief authority 
the work of 'Lollius,' a Latin poet of long ago, instead 
of a contemporary work written in the vemaculM* of 
Italy.' He could thus lend to his story an air of greater 
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ctedibility, as though it were in all essentials antheoUc 
history. Nor was there anything in the hterary ethics of 
the Middle Ages which demanded of Chaucer an ac- 
knowledgment of his actual debt. Every good story was 
regarded as common property. A medisTal author ad- 
duced authority whenever by so doing he could add 
credit to his own work, never in recognition of an obliga- 
tion-* 

In the proem to Book 11, Chaucer warns hia readers 
that there is more than one way to make love: — 

Eek for to wiime love in aondry ageg. 
In toadiy londea, atrndiy been us&ges. 

K it was necessary for the poet to forestall the possible 
criticism of fourteenth-centuiy lovers to whom the 
Courtly speech and ddngs of his hero might seem 
^'°™- 'wonder i^ce and straunge,' it is much more 
necessary to forestall mmilar criticism from the modem 
reader. The art of love has, like every other art, its 
conventions; but these conventions change greatly in 
sundry ages and in sundry lands. The love of Troilus 
and Criseyde is told in accordance with th e cod e of 
cou rtly lo ve, the code which is assumed in the Fre&ii 
romances~of~-tiie twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in 
Chretieiule3ioyes_andSlariejieJEiance, the code which 
is allegorically presented in the Roman de la Rose. 

One of the central features of this code is that ideal 
love is seldom if ever compatible with marriage. Mod- 
em readers of TraHus are sure to ask why Troilus did not 
marry Criseyde. If Troilus is a prince royal, Criseyde is 
at least a lady of excellent social standing, and appar- 
ently of wealth. There could have been no serious bar to 

> For tlie latest discusaion of the LoUiua pioblem and for a review 
of earlier discusaionB, see G. L. Eittredge, ' Ch aueor'a . L^liua, ' Hat' 
vard Sttidiet in CioBiiiMl PkitoUvu^ 28. 47-133 (1917). The Interpreta- 
tion ipven above is in eaaentiala tliat of Proleeaor ^ttredge. .. , 
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a marriage, had the lovers so wished. But the idea of 
marriage is never once suggested. In the code of courtly 
love marriage is an arrangement of convenience quite 
outside the region of romantic love. Marriage implies, 
theoretically at least, the subjection of wife to husband; 
and in the love of the romances the lady rules supreme, 
her lightest whim a law. A twelfth-century writer on the 
art of tove, Andreas CapcJjiwus, reports a decision of the 
Countess Marie of Champagne that love cannot exist i 
between husband and wife, 'amorem non posse suaa ! 
inter duos iugales extendere vires.' * 

But courtly love is in nosrase-plalOBJCt Far removed 
as it is from^rossness S3mere sensuality by its elabo- 
rate idealization, it seeks final consummation in the 
complete surrender of the lady. When Crispydeaccepta 
Troilus aa her lover, she grants by implication the be- 
stowal of her ultimate favors. Nor does such a bestowal 
incur from the courtly poet the slightest hint of blame. 
The relaUon established is an ideal relation, with all the 
sanctity which modem feeling casts about an ideal mar- 
riage. Chaucer repeatedly teUs us that the influence on 
Troilus of his love, both in the period of his despairing 
adoration and that of his final possession, was an enno- 
bling one. In the field of battle against the Greeks he was 
s very lion; and among his friends in Troy his manner 
became so goodly and gracious 'that ech him lovede 
that loked on his face.' When Criseyde takes her fare- 
well of Troilus just before she sets out for the Gredan 
camp, she tells him that it was not his rank and riches, 
nor yet his martial prowess, which first won her love, 
'but moral vertue grounded upon trouthe.' * 

> Andieie Capellani de Attwre libri tres, ed. Troiel (1S92) p. 163. 
For & useful sunmiBry al the code of courtly tove and a detailed Btudf yi 
■ of its exemplification in the works of Chaucer, aae W. 0. Dodd. ^ 
■"r'-t'if Til 1 1 fii Pftiiiior nnrf "T otngr. Bg^ton. 1913. ■ ' ^ 

» See TroOut, 1, 107&-1082i 3. IMfclSOe; 4. 1667-1673.; . , 
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We are to accept the love of TroiluB and Ciiseyde, 
then, as something pure and ideal like the love of Romeo 
and Juliet, even though it lack the sanction of wedlock. 
And yet this noble and ennobling union must be kept 
inviolably secret. Were it avowed and known, the lady's 
reputation would be irreparably soiled. Pandarus re- 
■ peatedly warns Troilus that he must not blat^ itnd when, 
after the Trojan parliament has decreed Criseyde's re- 
turn to her father, Troilus ui^s that they flee together 
to some far land, Criseyde pleads her reputation agunst 
it: — 

And bIbo tbenketli on mjni honeatee. 
That flounth yet, how foule I abolde it shetuK 
And with what filthe it fpotted aholde be. 
If in tliia torme I iholde witii yow wende. 

So at all costs the union must be kept secret, and the 
meetings of the lovers must be clandestine. This ir- 
reconcilable conflict of standards, that a love which is 
regarded as not only right and proper hut ideally noble 
should if known become the height of dishonor, marks 
the esae ntial artifi ciality of the whole code of courtly 
love. But arti^cial or not, we must accept its postulates 
if we are to understand the fundamental problem of 
Trmliu. We must not consider the clandestine and il- 
licit love of Troilus as in any sense a dentation of his 
noble character; nor must we regard Criseyde's accept- 
ance of his love, scrupulously concealed as it is bom all 
eyes, as any reflection on her honor. Criseyde's sin is not 
that she becomes the mistress of Troilus, but that hav- 
ing pledged her love she becomes tyifvthful. For in 
courtly love, as in the whole system of chivalric ethics, 
the greatest of the virtues is truth and loyalty, and the 
blackest crime is that of faithlessnesa. As Dante reserves 
the lowest^ilttrf-hM-ff^/SirnoTor the treachery of Brutus 
and Cassius and Judas Iscariot, so the deepest condem- 
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nation of the courtly lover is visited on the faithless 
Criseyde, the renegade of true love. 

It is in the light of these conventions of courtly love 
that one must analyze the character of Chaucer's hero- 
ine. In Book I we see Criseyde only at a dis- criMvda 
tance; but even so we are captivated at first 
sight, as Troilus is, by her beauty and charm. We are 
touched, too, with pity for her in the trying situation in 
which she is placed, and with admiration for the fine 
dignity with which she meets it. Her^f ather. Calch aa. 
knowing by his magic art that Troy is doomed to de- 
struction, has basely gone over to the enemy, and left 
his daughter to bear alone and unprotected the auger 
which the Trojan populace is ready to visit on all his tdn. 
She is a widgF, also, recently bereaved. And so, alone 
and in great peril, she throws herself on the protection of 
Hector, who chivalrously promises her full immunity. 
She is living, then, in strict retirement in her own stately 
house with threej^oungjiieces to bear her company, and 
so 'keeps her estate' that she wins the full respect and 
love of every one. But who could help loving a lady (rf 
such exquisite beauty? 

So aUDBdlylc VTM hir natyf beantee, ' 
That lylc a thing inmortal aemed ihe. 
As doth so beveoish parfit creature, 
Hist doiin were aent in scormng of natoie. 

Not only is she beautiful, there is a queenly dignity and 
grandeur in her port. 

April comes an Jwith it the great feast of Falladion, 
the Trojan Easter day, when every one goes to chureh 
in his best clothes; and Criseyde in her simple widow's 
black goes too. Ever conscious of her father's shame, 
she takes an inconspicuous station near the dooi; but 
having yielded so much to her sense of disgrace, her 
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proud spirit never falters. She has a 'ful assured loking 
and manere,' with just a touch of defiance in it. It is 
while she stands thus in the temple that Troilus sees her 
from afar, and is struck to the heart by her beauty and 
dignity. 

This b all that we see of Criseyde in Book I; though 
her presence, to be sure, fills all the long scene of Troi- 
lus'a feverish love-longtng. 

Book II may be called the book of Criseyde. An over- 
whelmiog proportion of its lines is directly dedicated to 
the unfolding of her character, and to the subtle analysis 
of her heart as the figure of Troilus gradually establishes 
itself there. On a May morning Pandarus goes on his 
embaa^ to Criseyde's house. He finds her in a 'paved 
parlour' with two other ladies, listening to the 'geste of 
the Sege of Thebes,' quite undisturbed by the fact that 
its author. Status, was not to be born till near the mid- 
dle of the first century a.d. He playfully asks if it'is a 
book of love she is reading, and is laughingly answered 
by an illusion to his own unrequited love. No small pait 
of Criseyde's charm is conveyed through theae scenes 
with her uncle, scenes of playful badinage, in which her 
wit is quite the equal of his. Uncle and niece meet on 
the most gracious terms of long established affection and 
understanding, with free give and take of kindly banter. 

In answer to Pandar's suggestion that she put away 
her book and rise up and dance, she reminds him that 
she is a widow: — 

It aele me wel bet iqr in a care 

To bidde, and rede on holy seyntea lyvM;_ 

lAt maydeiu gon to ^a^Sx, wail yaHgewyna' 

This protestation is hardly to be taken with full serious* 
ness; and yet it suggests, I think, aomething of the truth. 
Criseyde has come to regard herself, in the life of quiet 
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seclusion vhich follows on her widowhood and her fa- 
ther's shameful treachery, as forever cut off from the 
brighter things of life. It is a state of mind by no means 
unfavorable to the discovery that she has won the love 
of Troilus, when once she has had time to make the 
necessary adjustments. Fandarus pays no attention to 
her words, but immediately begins to play on her wo- 
man's curiosity by hinting at a great piece of news that 
he could tell her if he would. He plays with his secret 
through a dozen stanzas, insinuating into his speech the 
praise of Troilus, the friendliest of princes, second only 
to Hector in prowess. Then at last, after much teasing, 
he tells her the news, giving her no chance to reply till he 
has spoken ten stanzas of appeal and argument. 

Was the news a complete surprise to Criseyde, or had 
she duringthe mon th which bad elapsed since the feast oi 
Falladion suspecteid the truth? "We cannot say. Chau- 
cer himself raises the question, but professes his uncer- 
tiunty as to the answer. In any case she receives the 
Dews calmly; — 

CiMeyde whid that berde him in this wyae, 
^iliou^ite, 'I Aai fefe what lie meDctl), Twk.* 
'Now, e«ii],' quod jhe, 'wliat votdeyederyM^ 
What is yoor leed I Aolde dooa of thii?'j 

But when Fandar has ^ven his advice that she return 
lo ve for love, this cool dehberation melts into a pasaon^ 
ateburst of tears and reproaches, that he, her uncle and 
her best friend, should counsel her to love. These tears 
are the natural reaction which follows on the first dear 
recognition of the terri^ring possibility that she, the 
widow and the recluse, may b^gin again to live pasaon- 
ately. Her resentment is short-lived, and she listens 
trembling to Pandar*s threat that her hard heart will be 
the death not only <rf Tnulus but of himself as welL Is 
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there after all any evil in her uncle's advice that she 
smile on Troilus, when she has the solemn assuiauoe 
iiuA he means no 'harm or vilanye'P 

And if this moo slee here himadfj ftOoit 
In my presence, it wol be no solai. 
What men irolde of hit deme I can nat tegti 
It nedeth me f ul sleylf for to pieye. 

Cris^de has recovered her self-control. In the lines 
just quoted, and even more in the long soliloquy in 
vhich she weighs the pro's and con's of love, one realizes 
how complete this self-control ia. There is in these 
speedies a to ne of cool calcul ation which to many readers 
may seem unpleasant, a trait of character which appears 
again in the fourth book when she builds her hope for a 
speedy return to Troy on the avarice of her aged father. 
In appraising these speeches, it must be remembered 
that Criseyde is not a young girl, with the impulsive 
idealism of her maidenhood. Just how old she is we do 
not know, — Chaucer himself professes that he does not 
know either — ; but one feels that she is, in experience 
at least, older than Troilus. She has been manied and is 
nowawidow. 'Iam,*she3ay8,*mynowenewoman,weI 
at ese.' Though love of Troilus has already found lodg- 
ment in her heart, it does not sweep her off her feet. She 
does not so much fall in love as drift into love; but she 
drifts with her eyes open. 

Faudarus t^es his leave, too shrewd in his knowledge 
of Criseyde's character to press her to b dension. But he 
has made his effect, and the effect is powerfully height- 
ened by the circumstances which follow. By great good 
fortune, Troilus himself is presented to her view, Troilus 
the mighty warrior returning from battle on his wounded 
charger. Here is a living argument. Ciiseyde considers 
his excellent prowess, his wit, his shape, his courtesy. 
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and above all hia love for her. Would it not be a pity to 
cause the death of such an one as he? And last of all her 
niece, Antigone, sings her song in praise of love, everjf 
word of which imprints itself on Criseyde's heart. 'And 
ay gan !ove hir lasse tor to a^aste than it dide erst." 

On the next day Pandarus returns to the attack with 
a letter from Troilus. which Criseyde at first refuses to 
receive, but at last consents to answer. Once more, this 
time l^ Pandar's appointment, the knightly Troilus 
rides by her window. Though she will write to her lover, 
she offers him only a sister's regard. She will not agree 
tospeaktofaim: — 

it were eek to Bone 
To graunten him so greet a IJbertee. 
For playtdy hir enteiite, as acyde ihe. 
Was for to love him unwiat, if she mighte. 
And guerdon hint with nothing but with li^te. 

It is a prime article in the code of courtly love, as in 
our modem conventions of love-making, that the lady 
must not let herself be too easily won. Troilus and 
Pandar have every reason to be satisfied with the result 
of these two days of wooing; for the lady has at least 
acquiesced in the courtship, and her words 'eek to sone' 
and ' if she mighte ' suggest the promise of more to come. 

Up to this point Chaucer's story follows essentially, 
though with greater elaboration of det^l, that of hia 
Italian model. But here Boccaccio's heroine consents, 
with nurely fonnal protest, to receive her lover as soon 
as time and place shall serve, provided only that due 
secrecy be maintained; and the joy of the lovers is 
shortly consummated. For the character of Criseyde as 
Chaucer has conceived it, such a course of action wou]d_ 
have been much too direct. It would have required a 
definite decision instead of a genial drifting with circum- 
stance. It is a striking fact that Criseyde, with all bet 
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t native self-aasurance, never takes a single step of her 
own volition. And so, that she may seem to herself to 
have been ensnared rather than to have capitulated, 
Pandarus ^ves full play to hia love of cunning stratagem. 
It ia a most ingenious stratagem, plausible in its devis- 
ing, and skillfully controlled by the master strategist 
. down to the smallest detail, which brings Criseyde to 
f the feigned sick-bed of the truly love-sick Troilus at the 
house of Deiphebus, where Troilus first has the chance 
to plead his own cause. This meeting proves to be the 
decisive moment of the atory; for Criseyde, though 
unable to make a decision, acceptsceiapletglj^ dwisign 
which jfts been m^e for her by th e logic of events, or 
by the scheming of her uncle. She would very likely 
have refused to grant Troilus a private meeting; but 
here is the meeting devised without her consent. It is 
Troilus, not Criseyde, who is panic-stricken. She listens 
to his passionate declarations, quietly asks him to tell 
her 'the fyn of his entente,' and after listening to his 
reply, aaya slowly and deliberately: — 
' I ihal treirely, witfa al my mi^it, 
Youf bittre tomen ol into swetnesse; 
If I be she that iaa,y yow do ^odnesse, 
For ever? wo je sbal reoovere « blisse'; 
^ And him in srmea took, mu) gan bim Icisse. 

This ia complete surrender, and Pandarus recogmzea it 
as such. Criseyde has, to be sure, stipulated that her 
honor must not be compromised; but she acquiesces by 
her silence in Pandar's promise that he will shortly de- 
vise a secret meeting of the lovers at his own house, 
where they shall have full leisure 'to speke of love 
aright.' 

It is in fulfillment of this promise that Pandanis in- 
vites Criseyde to supper at his house, and after refusing 
to let her return home in the downpour of rain, brings 
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Troflus to her bed. This scene is another mRsteipiece 
of Pandar's strategy; but it is a plot in which the ap- 
parent victim is at least an acquiescent accompUce. At 
an openly avowed meeting and consummation of her 
love, such as the ItaUan Criseida herself arranges, Chau- 
cer's heroine would probably have balked. Her woman's 
modesty, or at least her shrinking from an irrevocable 
decision, is still to be overcome. The act must seem to 
her inevitable, not of her own choosing; and yet there 
f" can be no doubt that she accepted her uncle's invitation 
knowing well that Troilus was to meet her. Pandar's 
denial of her suspicion is a virtual acknowledgment of 
its truth. As to her acceptance of this denial, Oiaucer 
himself professes ignorance: — 

Nought list inyn auctor frfly to declare 
What that she thougbte whan he seyde so, ; 
That TroiluB was out of town ytaxe, 
Aa if be myde therof sooth or do. 

When we remember that Chaucer's 'auctor* does not 
relate this episode of the supper-party at all, it is not 
strange that he does not 'fully declare' the heroine's 
motives. Chaucer's assumed ignorance is only his char- 
/ acteristic way of hinting rather than asserting his own 
j interpretation. Criseyde herself settles the question 
beyond any doubt. When Troilus dasps her in his srms 
and begs her to yield, she replies: — 

'Ne hodde I er now, my swete herte dere, 
Ben jolde, ywia, I were now not here. ' 

Again Criseyde accepts with full frankness the accom- 
plished fact. The events of this first night have been so 
devised by Fandanis that they seem inevitable as a 
decree of fate; but now irrevocably in her lover's arms, 
Criseyde avows that not fate nor fortune, but her ova 
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love has brought her there. It is a very subtle touch in 
Chaucer's portrayal of the woman's heart. To herself 
she must seem to have yielded only to inevitable fate; 
but to her lover she wished to be not a helpless rdctim 
but an offering of free love. 

The last barriers of womanly reluctance have been 
overcome; and Criseyde loves Troilus as passionately 
and unreservedly as be loves her. Judged by the stand- 
ards of courtly love, the relation now established be- 
tween the lovers is an ideal and noble one. As Criseyde 
says, it is a love — 

BTeina Uie which that no mail may, , 
Ne oughte eek gocxlly makeu resistence. 

The lelation must be kept secret, or her honor will be 
gone. That is one of th^ conditions of courtly iove. 
But, save for a half-hearted reproach to Fandarus for 
his share in the matter, Criseyde has no regrets; nor 
does Troilus ever suggest that there is anything shame- 
ful in this clandestine love. Two^^thi^ years pass in 
unbroken happiness, until the "SugBBt-^ay when the 
Trojan parliament decrees that Criseyde be delivered 
over to her father, and all the lovers' weal is turned to 
woe. Up to this point, Criseyde's behavior has been 
above reproach. With scrupulous observance of all the 
conventions of courtly love, she has accepted as her 
lover a knight who in worth and chivalric prowess is 
second only to Hector; and she has loved him not 
sensually, but nobly and purely, won not by 'veyn 
dely t ' but by his ' moral vertue grounded upon trouthe.* 
But this lady whose loveliness and charm have capti- 
vated not only Troilus, but Chaucer and his readers as 
well, must in the sequel become a hissing and reproach, 
the shame of all her sex. She is false to Troilus and to 
her solemnly plighted word; she allows herself to be 
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wooed and won with moat indecent haste by the master- 
ful but cynical Diomede. By the slightest turn of for- 
tune, this catastrophe might have been averted, and 
the stoiy given a pathetic but heroic end. In her grief 
at the prospect of leaving Troilus, a grief the sincerity 
of which we may not doubt, Cnseyde falls into a death- 
like swoon; and Troilua, believing her to be really dead, 
draws his sword and is on the point of ending his own 
life. Had he done so, Criseyde would, she tells us, have 
slain herself with the same sword. Had events taken 
this course, we should have had an ending like that of 
Fyramus and.Thisbe, or of Romeo and Juliet. Or a dif- 
ferent woman in Criseyde's place might have accepted 
Troilua'a urgent proposal that they defy all, and in de- 
spite of Priam and his parliament flee to some foreign 
land. Had Troilus taken things boldly into his owiH 
hands and resolutely carried her off, she would prob-k 
ably have acquiesced; but he humbly leaves the judg- / 
ment to her. It is one_of Uiose irrevocable dedaioitaJ 
which Criseyde is incapable of making. She thinks too 
precisely on the event — the injury to her own reputa- 
tion and to that of Troilus should he desert his be- 
leaguered city in its need, the life of wandering exile 
which would lie ahead for both of them. It is so much 
easier to accept the circumstances which fate and for- 
tune-terve-sEapedr^Sird so shB departs for the Grecian 
camp with solemnly reiterated promises to return by 
the tenth day, *but if that deetfa me assayle.' 

But once in her father's tent, she finds that return 
is not easy. Once more she thinks upon the event — 
she may be taken as a spy, she may fall into the hands 
of lawless men. She lacks the resolution necessary for 
so bold a step. She still purposes to return — but not 
to-day, nor yet to-morrow. And there is Diomede, the 
sudden Diomede, who boldly begins his courtship be- 
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fore they reach the Gre<nan camp. He is no idealiziiig 
courtly lover, but a somew hat cynical "■" " "f **>? ynr'**, 
a meditevol Lovelace, whose motto is: — 

He i« ft tool that wtJ f oi7et« hinudre. 

Diomede does not lose hia heart; he merely improves a 
good opportunity to win a lady's. All the greater will 
be his conquest if, as he suspects, she has a lover in 
Troy. He needs no intriguing Pandarus to help him; he 
spends no sleepless nights. With a man of such force 
and resolute will, the hesitating Criseyde b helpless. 
At first she neither accepts nor rejects hia courtship. 
Once mcoe she prefers to drift with circumstance. She 
does not cease to care for Troilus; but in her loneliness 
the company of Diomede is very pleasant. How, after 
all, shall she return to Troy; and is not the fate of the 
city, as Diomede tells her, certain destruction? On the 
very day of her promised return, when faithful Troilus 
is feverishly watching from the city walls for a first 
sight of her, she is listening not unwilling to the love- 
making of Diomede; and both Troilus and Troy town 
are slipping 'knotless* through her heart. In less than 
two months she has accepted completely the new inevi- 
table. 

Over the det^la of Diomede's courtship and Cri- 
seyde's infamy, her ^ft to him of the bay steed and of the 
"brooch which had belonged to Troilus, Chaucer passes 
hurriedly, with continual appeal to the authority of 
'the story* and of 'myn auctor.' With utmost reluc- 
tance, and of sheer compulsion, he narrates the shame 
of Criseyde as it stands recorded in his old boohs. Her 
indecision, her irresolute tendency to drift with circum- 
stance, the trait of character which Chaucer sums tip in 
the phrase, ' slydinge of corage,* have brought her to the 
depths of ignominy. Criseyde's damnation b complete. 
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Though Chaucer's chief interest m the stoiy would 
seem to lie in the personality of Criseyde, it is none 
the less true that Troilus retaalns its central TmiiuH 
figure. He is at least titular hero. When 
Criseyde's unfaithftdness is accomplished, she fades 
from the story; the fortunes of Troilus are followed till 
his death, and with his death the poem ends. The sub- 
ject of the poem> as set forth in its opening line, is the 
'douhle sorrow of Troilus.' Its concluding moral is 
pointed as his soul, mounting the heavens, looks back 
and despises this wretched world that 'passeth sone a5 
floures fayre." 

Boccaccio drew the character of Troilo as the type 
(^ his own passionate love for flammetta; and Chaucer 
has left it in all eaaentiab unchanged, though appre- 
ciably ennobled. Troilus is the ideal lover of chivairic 
love, utterly faithful, utterly humble in his self-effacing 
subjection to his lady. So completely is he the lover 
that one is in danger of forgetting that he is also the 
intrepid warrior, 'hardy as lyoun,' 'save Ector, most 
ydrad of any wight.' To the shouting multitudes who 
accl^med him as he passed through the streets on his 
way home from battle, he was not the sighing lover, 
but 'ourloye, and next his brother holdere up of Troye.' 
And it is this Troilus, ' al armed save Ms heed,' mounted 
on his bay steed, whose image sank into the heart of 
Criseyde, 

With Troilus the warrior the modern reader finds 
himself m immediate sympathy; but with Troilus the 
lover he is in danger of losing patience, unless he un- 
derstand clearly what sort of a character Chaucer is 
portraying, unless he realize how the courtly lover of ' 
medieval romance is expected to behave. His utter 
faithfulness to Criseyde, his unwillingness to doubt her 
good faith long after the shrewder Fandarus sees 
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clearly that she will not return, needs no apology. It is 
a point in which the mediaeval code of love is in full 
accord with the conventions of modern romance. It ia 
the utter humility of Troilus, bis complete subjection to 
his lady, his conviction of his own unworthiness, which 
may seem to the modem reader unnatural. And yet 
here abo the medieeval and the modem code are not so 
far apart. Modem convention demands that the lover 
proclaim himself 'not nearly good enough' for his lady, 
and declare that he b 'the luckiest of men' to win her. 
If the friends of the modero lover are tempted to smile 
at him, 80 does Pandarus more than once smile at the 
extravagances of Troilus. Nor does Chaucer take Tro- 
ilus quite seriously; he tells us that the first letter of 
Troilus was filled with 'thise othere termes alle that in 
Bwich cas these loveres alle seche'; and a few lines later 
he reports: — 

And after that be acydft and lei/M Jo*^ 
Knuelf wu litel worth, and kse he covide. 

These protestations of unworthiness, however sincere^ 
uttered, are actually notlung but lies. Troilus himself 
had once jested at tie woes of hapless lovers. 

Thoroughly in accord with the mediteval depiction of 
love are the pallor and sleeplessness and loss of appetite 
which afflict Troilus, his sighs and tears and the tremors 
which seize him when he is about to speak to Criseyde 
for the first time. They are the recognized symptoms 
of the lover's malady,' symptoms not wholly unknown 
in modem love-stories. Before we accuse this second 
Hector of unmanliness in the luxuriance of his grief, 
we must remember that he indulges in these sighs and 
tears only when alone or in the sympathetic company 
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of hia closest friend. From all otbera his woea aie jeal- 
ously guarded; aor did the Greeka discover aoy lack o( 
manliness on the battle-field. 

But even so, Troilus does luxuriate in his sorrow, 
which is only another way of saying that be is''ft'9aQd„._. 
deal of a sentimentalist. With Idm emotion and desire 
become an end in themselves rather than a spur to ac- 
tioD. Without the aid of Pandarua he would peiiiaps 
never have let Cris^de know. It is in his helplessness 
to further his own cause that Troilua ceases to be 
merely the typical lover and becomea intUvidualized. 
This tendenqr to luxuriate in bis own sorrow is tl^ 
trait of character which, in league with fate, bringal 
about his tragedy. Id the first sorrow of Ms doubiej 
portion he b supplied l^ Fandanis with the active ' 
force which he lacka. Through the tireless energy and 
devotion of hia friend he breaks down Criseyde's reluc- 
tance to harbor love, and all is well. But in his second 
sorrow, when Criseyde must leave bim, Fandarus can 
^ve no help beyond patient sympathy. It is no time 
tor intrigue and skillful manipulation; if there was any 
way out for Troilus, it was through quick decision and 
resolute action. Of such action the sentimental Troilus 
ia not capable. He defers the deci^on to Criseyde, who 
characteristically follows the path of least resistance. 
For lumself, he can only withdraw to a temple and bit- 
terly debate with himself the question of God's provi- 
dence and man's free will. This loi^ Boet hian solUog uy 
has been regarded as a digression and an artistic blrai- 
iah in the poem. Prolonged b^ond its due proportion 
it may be; but it is no more & digression than are the 
soliloquies of Hamlet. It is thoroughly in accord with 
the character of Troilus as Chaucer conceived him.' 
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For Trdlua in his love for Criseyde there is no such 
thing as free choice. It was his destiny that he should 
love Criseyde; and from the momeut that he confides 
in Pandanis, his destiny is in the hands of his friend. 

It 19 with a mingling of pathos and irony that Chaucer 
depicts the closing scenes of Troilus'a story. While 
Criseyde is receiving the advances of Diomede, Troilus 
is sadly revisiting the scenes of his former happiness, 
looking with the eyes of tender sentiment at the barred 
windows of her empty house. The tenth day comes, 
and we witness the feverish watching of Troilus. Pan- 
darus encourages his hopes, but in his own heart he 
knows better. The evidences of Criseyde's faithless- 
ness are at last too clear for even Troilus's credulity. 
His fair dream is shattered; the lady whom he has 
idealized in joy and sorrow has proved false. Nothing 
remans but his own integrity. His only hope is to seek 
release from the emptiness of a deceitful world by speedy 
death in battle. And so Troilus 'repeyreth hoom from 
worldly vanitee.' He has anticipated by a Uttle the 
doom which hangs over his city and all his kin. He is 
the tragic victim of Fortune and of his own character. 

The dominating personage of the poem is neither Cri- 
seyde nor Troilus, but Pandanis, prime mover of the 
Pandanis. P'"*" *^'"^°8 l**" *i« stoiy and the hero's 
confidant throughout. It is his character, gay 
and genial, shrewd and ironic, which gives the poem its 
prevailing tone, the tone of humorous irony which all 
but overshadows the essential tragedy. 

This masterly figure, perhaps the finest example of 
Chaucer's art in portraiture, is almost wholly the Eng- 
lish poet's original creation. The Pandaro of Boccaccio 
is a yoimg man, the consin of Criseida (and of Troiio 
also), a tigh-^pirited gallant, not much differentiated, 
save in his fratunes, from the hero, Troiio. He acts • 
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Its messei^er and go-between foi the lovers; but the 
much readier susceptibility of the Italian heroine 
makes unnecessary any elaborate scheming and artifice. 
And Fandaro is quite devoid of the hiunor which ia so 
salient a quality of his English counterpart. 

Though Chaucer has depicted the character of his 
Fandarus in minute detail, he has nowhere described 
hb personal appearance; nor has he given any certain 
indication of his age. But the impression we receive 
is of a man distinctly older than either of the lovers. 
He is Criseyde's uncle, a relationship which su^ests — y 

*> v/though it does not necessarily imply — that he is some 
years her senior. The terms of charming intimacy and 
playful banter on which they meet, the trust and con- 
/ fidence which Criseyde reposes in him, again suggest 
the older man and the younger wconan. But the differ- 
ence in their ages need not be more than ten or a dozen 
years; for Fandarus ia not old, hardly even middle-aged. 
He is at any rate not too old to play the courtly lover. 
He has loved 'gon athen longe whyle' a lady whose 
heart pity for him has never softened. He, like Trtalus, 
has times of sleeplessness and pallor, when he feels 
'his part of loves sbottes kene'; but for the moat part 
he bears his sorrow easily, Criseyde rallies him about 
it; and Fandarus himself jokes about hia 'jolly woe' 
and ' lusty sorrow * which w^ not let him sleep of a M^ 
morning, and humorously describes himself as hop- 
ping lamely behind in the dance of love. And yet we 

I must not doubt that Fandarus b genuinely the unsuc- 

' cessful lover; it is one of the ironiea of his character 
that he can win a lady for his friend but not for him- 
self. 

He is young enough, also, to be the friend and in- ^ 
separable companion of Troilua. He has, he tells us, 

'^ loved Trmlus 'in wrong and right' all his life. It is a 
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strong and l<^al friendabip, with no faintest suspidoa 
of self-seeking. To his friendship he sacrifices rest and 
honor. 

For from the mediteval point of view as well as from 
the modem, the r&le which Fandar plays is one of in- 
famy and dishonor; and he clearly recognizes that were 
his actions to be known he would be regarded as guilty 
of 'the worste trecherye' to his niece. She also regards 
his advocacy of Troilus's love as a breach of fwth.* 
The coDveotions of courtly love hold Troilus free of 
blame, and Criseyde so long as she remains true, but 
not so her uncle, whom circumstance has placed in 
the position of a father to her, or an elder brother, and 
who betrays his trust. Had he been merely the friend 
of Troilus, acting as confidant and messenger, it would 
have been different; but as Criseyde's uncle, he should 
have been her jealous guardian. His only defense is 
that he acts from motives of pure friendship. Professor 
Kittredge has put very clearly the tragic conflict of 
duties which confronts Pandarus as the friend of Troilus 
and the uncle of Criseyde. 'This double relation b the 
sum and substance of his tragedy, for it involves him 
in an action that sullies bis honor to no purpose. Since 
Cressida is faithless, he not only labors in vun, but 
ruins his friend by the very success that bis plans 
achieve. This humorous worldly enthusiast has two 
ideals, friendship and faith in love. To friendship he 
sacrifices his honor, only, it seems, to make possible 
the tragic infidelity of Cressida, which destroys his 
friend.* 

Though Fandar sacrifices all to the ideal of friend- 
ship, he is not hke Troilus an idealist. He does not 
sentimentalize his friendship, nor yet his own unre- 
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quited love. It is one of his outstanding traits of char- 
acter that he clearly faces the facts, that he sees things 
as they are; if he deceives others, he never deceives 
himself. His love for Tr<Hlus does not blind him to His 
friend's foolish extravagance in love; he can laugh at 
Troilus OS be can laugh at his own hapless love-story. 
Even while he is comforting Troilus through his ten 
days' waiting for Criseyde's return, he sees dearly that 
the hope of Troilus is vun: — 

Bat in bis Wto be thon^te, sod aaite lon^ , 
And to himself ful sobtely he wfde: 
'From bueWode, titer loty Robin pkydo, 
Shsl come al that that thoa ahy6tst ben; 
Yeifuewelsltbeioowotferiiefete.' 

Fandar 'softe lough.' He is always lauding, at himself, 
at others, at the irony of life which he so clearly sees — 
Mais oii sont les neiges d'autan? — ; and yet his laughter 
does not preclude sympathy. More than once we see 
him weep at the woes of othets. In his blending of 
iromcai humor, clear .jd^Pil, unfiling sympathy, he 
has much in common with the poet who created him. 

If there is much about him which is worldly, he is 
also in the better sense of the word a man of the world. 
Nothing could exceed the grace and chann of his man- 
ners and his conversation, playful, witty, full of shrewd 
observation. He handles Troilus and Criseyde with 
equal tact; he is easy master of every cdtuation. Best 
of all, he is never dull. 

TroUtta and Crueyde is a masterpiece not only in its 
keen analysis of character, but in the skill with which 
its plot is conceived and developed; its art Narrative 
is in the highest sense of the word dramatic. Art. 
Troilus first sees Criseyde on a morning in April; 
Cris^de departs for the Grecian camp on an August 
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m<»niDg two years later.^ But if the atoiy extends 
over some'thiee years, the actions nim^ted are con- 
fined to a few days, several of which are. recorded 
in full detul, almost hour l^ hour. Three quarters of 
the lines of Book I are devoted to the events erf two 
days — the day when Troilus first sees Criseyde in the 
temple and the day when he confides his secret to 
Pandarus. Beginning with Book II, nearly fiOOO lines 
of the 8239 which constitute the i>oem are devoted to 
the events of eight days, presented in sets of two, a day 
and its morrow. These four groups of two center 
respectively on Pandar's first visit to Criseyde in his 
friend's behalf,* on the dinner party at the house <^ 
Deiphebus, on the stormy ni^t when the lovers meet 
at the house of Pandarus, on Criseyde's departure from 
Troy, Over 900 lines are given to the nine days which 
foUow Criseyde's departure from Troy. The great 
bulk of the poem is thus devoted to a few significant 
episodes, and the intervening intervals are dismissed 
with concise summaty. 

Each «rf these major episodes is transacted largely 
t^ means of dialogue in a series of essentially dramatic 
scenes. It will suSiciently illustrate Chaucer's method 
if we analyze one of them, the episode of Criseyde's 
departure, which fills the fourth book and the begin- 
ning erf the fifth. It is divided into ax scenes. The 
first is a brief scene at the Grecian camp, in which Cal- 
chas obtains the promise that Antenor shall be ex- 
changed for Criseyde (4. 64-140). The scene then shifts 
to Troy, where a parliament is held to couEdder the ex- 

1 We MB told, 6. 8-14, that thei« bare been time Bprlng seomns 
rinee Troilua beean to love Criseyde. If one counta as one of the Oiiee 
Vbe Bpring in which the story besina, the total lapse of time is two and 
a half years; if one counts excluaively of the first spring, another year 
must be added. 

• ChftUDerdat«atliiiTUtM0ii'Ua7eed<qrtlwtliiIdd«,'2.SS. ' 
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change, and Cris^de's departure is decreed while Tro< 
ilus listens in helpless silence (4. 141-217). There fol- 
lows a long scene in which Troilus in his own chamber, 
first alone and later with Pandanis, bewails his evil 
fortune (218-6fi8). This is balanced by a scene at 
Criseyde's house in which the heroine laments the fatal 
decree. During this scene she receives the farewell 
visit of her lady friends, and with breaking heart listens 
to their idle chatter, at what Professor Pn^. has called 
'a Trojan afternoon tea'' — an interlude which is a 
most sWirte-ttendteg ofComedy and pathos. Later in 
the scene she is joined by Pandarus. ITiis scene extends 
from line 659 to 945. It is followed by the scene in the 
temple, where Troilus has withdraim to meditate on 
the problem of God's providence and man's freedom; 
he is interrupted by Pandarus who brings the plan for 
a farewell meeting at his house (946-1123). The book 
closes with the long scene (1124-1701) of the lovers' 
last night together, a scene which extends till dawn of 
the following d^. The final scene of the episode, Cri- 
seyde's actual departure from the cit^, is transacted in 
the opening lines of Book V. More than 1800 lines are 
devoted to the events of these two days.* 

Boccaccio dedicated his FUostrato to f^anunetta, the 
lady of his passionate heart; Chaucer dedicates his own 
retelling of the stoiy to 'moral Grower' and 'the philo- 



^' > See his illumiiiatinE article, "TroiJua and Criseyde, a study id 
Chaucer's Method of Narrative Conatniction,' PubliealUms vf l>i^ 
Modem languaoe Atioeialion, 11. 307-822 (1896). ProfeM^Jtiaa 
finds that the action of the poem is arranged into fifty scenee, skiU- 
lully contniBted in emotional tone, of which thirty-two are couducted 
by meana of dialogue, nine are Botiloquy or monologue, two are tiio 
scenes, while seven introduce a larger group of speakers. 

' The Btvdent will find it interesting to make a siioIlBr analyaa of 
the other episodes, particularly that of the dinner party at the house 
of Deiphebus. 
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sophicitl Strode.* Chaucer's friend, 3iAn Gower, bad 
Tiw MnnL °°^ ^^ written Confcsgio AmanHs, his great 
collection of moralized tales; but his early 
works, the French MirotT de I'Omme and the Latin Vox 
Clamantis, are even more pronouncedly didactic. They 
constitute an ethical analyds of the individual and 
of society as a whole which amply justifies Chaucer in 
characterizing their author as preeminently a moralist. 
Chaucer's other friend, Ralph Strode, was a fellow of 
MertoD College, Oxford, a scholastic of some distinc- 
tion, and the author of Toluminous treatises <m logic 
and dialectic. 

Chaucer directs bis book, then, to a great moralist 
and a learned professor of philosophy, begging them 
'tber nede b to corecte'; and he leaves us in no doubt 
as to the moral be would have us draw from it. or the 
philosophy of life which permeates it. Boccacdo is 
content to warn young lovera not to put trust too 
li^tly in every ftur lady, many of whom are, alas, like 
Criseida, 'unstable as leaf in the wind.' One must be 
cautious, and choose a mistress who will be firm and 
constuit. Very different is Chaucer's moral: — . 

O Tonge f remhe f olkes, he or she. 
In which that love iqtgiowelh with yoot aglfr] 
BepcTTcth boom from worldly Tanitee, 
' And ot your herte upca«teth tbe visage 

/ To thilkc god that aJFter his image 

Yow made, and thinketh al nis but a hyn 
Tills world, that passeth sone as floures fayie. 

Let US flee the vanities of the world, and set our love 
on Him who in the fullness of His love died for us on 
the cross, 'for he nil falsen no wight, dar I seye.' This 
moral ia reiterated in the passage where the slain 
Troilus, as his soul mounts the heavens, looks back at 
*,thislitelf^K)t of erthe'aud — __ 
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fully gao despTie 
llua wrecched world, and beld al VBaitM 
To icqyect of the pleyu felidUe 
Tlut i* in herene above. 

The noble stanzas which follow heavenward the sonl trf 
Troilus have no counterpart in Fiiostrato; Chaucer has 
appropriated them from anotherj po em of Boccaccio, the 
Teaeide, his principal source for the Knight's Tale. Nor 
were the stanzas present in the first edition of TtoUus; 
they constitute a deliberate addition made at the time 
when Chaucer revised his finished work. 

It is plain that Chaucer has done his utmost to make 
the poem end, unlike the conastently worldly Fiiostrato, 
with full emphasis on its moral and philosophical signifi- 
cance. The contrast with Boccaccio, which is so marked 
in the conclusion of the poem, is also present, though 
less strikingly, throughout TfoUus and Criseyde. The 
whole story is interpreted at every stage in accordance 
with the philosophy of Boethius, a philosophy which 
Chaucer seems to have adopted as his own — a pro- 
found sense of the transitoriness of all earthly happiness, 
of the capriciousness of Fortune, that incalculable 
power to whom is entrusted the working out of divinely 
orduned destiny. 

Chaucer calls his poem a tragedy; and tragedy ac- 
cording to the medieeval conception is, as the Monk <^ 
the CtttUerbwy Tales makes clear, the story <rf a man 
cast down by Fortune from great prosperity and high 
estate into misery and wretchedness. But in the Bo- 
ethian philosophy Fortune is but executrix of desUny. 
Professor Kittredge has pointed out how strongly Chau- 
cer has emphasized the idea that his characters are in- 
volved in tiie mesh of inexorable fate. It is 'through 
his destiny* that TrStltlS'first falls in love with Criseyde. 
• It is destiny again which senda him riding 'an etfy pas* 
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below Criseyde'a window at the very moment when 
Fandarus haa disposed the lady's thoughts to answer 
love by love: — 

Fot which, men say, may nmght disturbed be 
That shal bityden of necemitee. 

And Troilus and Criaeyde are Trojans, citizens of a 
doomed city, marked by the gods for destruction. Cat- 
chas has already £ed from the doom to come; and it is 
to save his daughter from a share in it that he secures 
her extradition from the city, and so precipitates the 
tragedy, Troilus, when the Trojan parliament issues its 
decree, sees the hand of destiny at work: — 

Tor al that comth, comtli by necesutee; 
Thus to be lorn, it is my dertipee. 

And 80 he debates, through a long passage which Chau- 
cer added in his recension of the poem, the question of 
man's freedom and God's foreknowledge, inclining in 
his argument towards the side of predestination. 

If stem necessity rules supreme, if men are but the 
playthings of Fortime, then earthly happiness b but 
delusion. 

'O godl' quod she, 'so woridly gdiness* 
' Whirh cleikea caHea faU teJicitee, 
Ym«dled ia with many a bittemeaael 
Fill anguis9hou» than is, god woot,' quod tbe, 
■Omdidoim of veyo ptosperitee. 
For atiua joyt* CMuen nougbt yfere. 
Or eDes no wight hath hem aiwey here. 

Wfaerfore I wol de^ne in this mateie. 

That trewely, for oo^t I can eapye, 

Ther is do veiitty weie in this world heie.' * 

It is Criseyde who in these lines, closely modeled on 
^ > 3. 813-836. 
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Boetiuu9,i sets forth the jdoctrine of false felidty; Cri- 
seyde, who by her subsequent falseness points this same 
moral at the end of the poem, the moral that the world 
is but Vanity Fair and its pleasures merely transitory, 
that trae felicity is to be found only 'in hevene above.' 

Not only in its concluding stanzas, but throughout 
its course, Chaucer has moralized his song of courtly 
love in terms of the stoic philosophy of Boethius, and 
justified his dedication of the poem to 'moral Gower* 
and 'the philosophical Strode.* He has given to his 
story of what is, after all> an ilhcit love a high level of 
moral elevation, a level which is essentially maintiuned 
throughout the poem. This element cJ its art contrib- 
utes in no small measure to our feeling that TroUzis and 
Criseyde is a very great poem.* 

■ Book n, Profe ir. For a lull dlsouHdoD of ihe BoeUiIui element | 
In TroUut, see B . L. J^tffenmn. C hauetr and (he Conaolaiion of PhUot- 
opku of Boethiut, pp. 120-130. ■ 

• See Professor Tntlock's article, ' The Epflog of Chaucer's Tndlus,* / 
Modem BhOdlomi, I8rOS9=B&9 (1931). t / 
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THE HOUSE OF FAME 

Thebb u no evidence which enables us to assign a pre- 
cise date to tLe Bouse of Fame, Since it is named among 
the poet's works in the Prologue to the L«g- jy^u and 
end <jf Good Women, it must have been writ- Soutccb, 
ten before 1386. The use made in it of the Divine 
Comedy indicates a date later than Chaucer's Ital- 
ian journey of 1373. Within this range of a dozen 
years, the date may, though less certainly, be further 
limited to the period from June, 1374, to February, 
1385, the period of Chaucer's active administration of 
his comptrollership of customs. It would seem to be to 
these exacting duties at the customs house that the 
eagle refers in the lines: — 

For wbon U17 labotir dooo al Ii^ 
And htat Tmud thy rekeninges^ 
In stede of reste and newe thingM, 
Thou goit boom to thy hoiu aoooDi 
And. «1m domb u ao]' 11000, 
^ou utt«9t at another boke^ 
"ni (11U7 daned U tbr loke. 

In default of a more exact date, one would be glad to 
know whether the poem was written earlier or later 
than Chaucer's masterpiece <^ the so-called Italian 
period, the Book of Troilus. Even here, no certain con- 
clusion is posEdbte; and the evidence, such as it is, is too 
cK)mp]icated to summarize in such a book as this. But 
the weight of scholarly opinion now inclines towards 
the belief that the Eotue of Ftme was written bef ok 
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TroUtu.^ If so, it cannot have been written later than 
1380. 

Such leisure as was left to the poet from his reckon- 
ings at the customs house must have heen diligently 
apent in poring over old books; for the House of Fame 
displays a veiy considerable and varied reading. It is a 
much more * learned ' poem than is the Book of the Duch- 
ess, written in 1369. It shows, first of all, a thorough 
acquaintance with Dante, from whom apparently came 
the suggestion of Chaucer's flight heavenwards in the 
talona of an eagle, as well as echoes from all three sec- 
tions of the Dirtne ComeiJ^. Evengreateris the influence 
of Virgil. The main events of the JSneid are digested in 
the description of the carvings on the temple of Venus 
in Book I ; and the description of La<^ Fame in Book 
IIIisindehtedto^neuf,4. I7S-I83. To Ovid, Jf «bimor- 
pkoses, 12. 39-63, is due the general conception of a 
House of Fame. The Somnium Sdpionis of Cicero, 
with the commentary of Macrobius, supplied the intro- 
ductory discussion of the nature <rf dreams. Other works 
the influence of which may be traced are the Aniidaudi- 
amu of Alanus de Insulis, and the D» NupUi* Pkilolo- 
gice et Mercurii of Martianus Capella. There is no evi- 
dence that Chaucer knew the Trionfo deUa Fama of 
Petrarch. 

No single source for the poem as a whole has been 
discovered, nor is it likely that any will he found. But 
in general form and structure it belongs clearly in the 
category of the dream-vision literature of mediteval 
France, and has much in common with the Roman, de la 
Rose, the Paradys d' Amours of Fwissart, and Chaucer's 
own Book of the Dttckess; though its marked differences 
from any known poems of the type are very striking. 
There is no reason to doubt that Chaucer alone is re- 
> 8m O. L. EittredBe, Dole of CAauoar'i IVotliu, pp. S8-6& 
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sponsible for the central conception of his plot and tat 
its development, even though he has cast it in the 
mould of the vision-poems of love-allegoiy, and has 
enriched it from his varied reading.' 

Despite its debt in form and substance to ' olde bokes.' 
the poem impresses one first of all by its spontaneity, 
its ease of movement, its boundless energy 
of invention. It excels in that quahty which 
eighteenth-century critics designated as 'wit,' which we 
to-day are more likely to call ingenious fancy. It mod- 
estly d'»olt''"« any pretense to poetic art: — 

Nat that I wilne, for maistiye, 
Hera art poetical be ahewed; 
But, for ibe rym is li^t and lewe^ 
Yit make hit sumwhat agre&ble, 
Tbou^ som vers f aile in a MJabk. 

It will merely recount to us a most marvelous dream 
which the poet dreamed on the tenth day of last Decem- 
ber. And so, half playfully, half seriously, Chaucer 
discusses in his first fifty lines the nature of dreams. 
Are they warnings of things to come, or the mere result 
of bodily disorders? It is a question which Chaucer was 
fond of raising. With what amused interest he would 
have investigated 'present-day methods of 'paychoan- 
alysis' through interpretation of dreams! But though 
Chaucer raises the question, he leaves its determination 
to 'grete clerkes.' If dreams are really warnings, they 
warn 'to derkly' to be of much use. So he merely re- 
counts his dream without attempting an interpretation 
of it. 

Unmindful of Chaucer's caution, scholars have tried 
to read into his dream an elaborate allegorical meaning. 
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a revelation of his own intellectual experiences and 
aspirations; but the trend of critical opinion to-day is 
to discredit these interpretations as over-ingenious, and 
to accept the poem at its face value as merely a wonder- 
ful dream. At most, one may take as revealing Chau- 
cer's own more serious conviction bis account of Lady 
Fame and ber abode. 

The word 'fune* is used in the poem with double 
meaniug. One meaning is rumor, general report, the 
mysterious dissemination of tidings. Upon the basis of 
this general report, some strange power distributes to 
men their meed of gloiy or reputation; and this is the 
second meaning of tbe word 'fame.' It is with the first 
of these meanings in view that the magisterial eagle 
gives his scientific explanation <^ how all reports tend 
by their own nature to fly upwards to a single center 
set in the midst of heaven and earth and sea. But in the 
third book we see first the dwelling-place of tbe goddess 
of reputation or glory. The poetic imagery is easy of 
interpretation. The mount of ice is slippery of ascent, 
and in its nature so little permanent that the names 
upon it melt easily away. Only on the northern side, 
the direction of hardship and adversity, were there any 
names of endurance. The lady Fame herself is a won- 
drous 'feminyne creature,' semper ■mutabUe, who, like 
Virgil's Fama, is of such varying stature that one mo- 
ment she seems less than a cubit in height, and tbe next 
she touches the heavens. Mutable in her outward form, 
the lady is equally capricious in the bestowal of her 
favor. Perhaps the most brilliant touch of poetical 
fancy in the poem is the scene where the various com- 
panies of men, the deserving and the desertless, come to 
ask their boons of glory or oblivion, and are answered 
with no rule or reason, but merely as the whim of the 
moment may dictate. , ' 
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The ngnificance of all this is phun enou|^. Uncertain 
and evanescent in itself, fame or reputation is bestowed 
in so unreasonable a way that a man of reason and self- 
respect cannot but despise it. As Chaucer stood marvel- 
ing at all this gear, some one addressed him: — 

And seyde; 'Fiend, what is thy anutt 
Aitow come hidet to han tame?' 
'Nt^, [orsollie, frendl' quod I; 
■ I cam no^t hider, graunt menyl 
For no Bwich cause, by my heedl 
Su^ceth me, as I were deed, 
T^t no wight have my name in hands. 
I woot mfKlf beat how I stonde; 
For what I diye ot nliat I thinkcv 
I wol mfselveu a] hit drinke.' 

Oiaucer deliberately repudiates all desire for glory; 
but for fame in the sense of tidings he has the l^enest 
relish; and this desire is satisfied in the house of Rumor, 
the domua Dedali, to which he is now conducted. Here 
are tidings in abundance, false and true, of all sorts of 
happenings under heaven. Here are shipmen and pH- 
grims, pardoners and messengers, — 

Vfith Kt^ipea bret-ful of knngab 
Entmnedled with tydingea. 

The poem breaks off abruptly — either because 
Chaucer never finished it, or because a final leaf got 
lost from the original manuscript — leaving the poet 
in the house of Rumor; and there we find him again some 
ten years later, as he rides with a company of shipmen 
and pilgrims and pardoners, an unassuming but keenly 
interested spectator and auditor, on the road to Canter- 
bury. 

The first phase of this wondrous dream transacts 
itself io a marvelous temple of glass, on the valla of 
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which are pictured in true mediKval fashion all the 
Btory of .^hieas. The poet recognizes that it is the 
temple of Venus — 

for, in portreytun, 

I »w anooD right bir figure 

Naked fletinge in a see. 

It is because of the poet's devotion to love that Jupiter 
sends down his great eagle to bear him aloft to the land 
of Fame, where he can hear tidings of lovers and their 
ways. 

The second book is concerned with Chaucer's slgnvard 
journey. The eagle who bears him none too securely in 
his talons is no mere piece of narrative machinery, but 
quite the most delightful personage of the poem. Be 
is a very learned eagle, and not in the least ni^ardly 
about imparting his leivning. With his helpless audi- 
ence of one gripped in his two claws, he lectures most 
academically on the theory of sound, and then inquires 
with fine condescension : — 

Have I not preved thus simply. 
Withouten any subtiltee 
Of specbe, or gret prolixiteB 
Of tennea of philoBopliye? 

To this question Chaucer, taking the part of wisdom, 
discreetly answers 'Yis.* 

'A ba!' quod he, 'lo, so I can 
Lewedly to a lewed man 
Speke, and shewe him swiche sUles, ' 
liiat he m^ shalie hem by the bika. 
So palpable they shulden be.' 

Though the eagle speak with the tongue of men and 
schoolmasters, the poet does not forget that he is a bird, 
and reminds bis readers of the fact by the delicious coa> 
ceit — 'shake hem by the biles.' 
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Having lectured to his own great satisfactJon on the 
wave-theory of sound, he is ready, nay eager, to dia- 
course on the stars; but his audience rebels: — 

•Wdt thou lere of stenes an^?' 
'Nsy, certeinlr,' quod I, 'right naugbti 

And why? for I am now to old.' 
'Elles I wcMe thee have told.' 

Quod he, ',the sterna namet, k^ , 

And al the hevenes sigaes tOw 

And which they been.' 

Every reader of poetry, he insists, should have at least 
an elementary course in astronomy, and what time so 
favorable as this when we are in the very midst of the 
constellations? It is only when his hearer u^es that hia 
eyes will not bear to look upon the stars in their blazing 
proximity, that the eagle reluctantly bridles his peda- 
gogic zeal. 

It would be idle to point out all the humorous touches 
of this aerial colloquy. If the reader cannot see them 
for himself, as Matthew Arnold would have said, mori- 
etur in pecoaiis suis. Not even in the JVun*« Priest'* Tale 
is Chaucer's humor more irresistible. 
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CHAPTEB Vni 

THE LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN ^"■^^^j , '^{^^ 

The Legend of Good Women marks the beginDing of 
what is ordinarily called diaucer's third period, the 
period which reached full flower in the Canterbury 
Tales. Itself a collection of tales bound together by 
oommtuiity of theme and by a common prologue, it 
may in deed be thought of as a direct precursor of the 
greater collection which follows. Chaucer has ceased to 
feel the oTermastering influence of Italian models ; and 
though the intellectual stimulus received from Italy 
was not to spend itself until bis death, he ts feeling 
about for a form of literary expression which shall 
be essentially his own. That the Legend was in some 
sort an experimental venture is suggested by the fact 
that it was le ft un finished, crowded from its place in 
his attention by the vastly superior conception of the 
Cauierhury Tales. But experiment though it be, it 
is far from being a failure. The nine legends which 
Chaucer wrote are good pieces of narrative, told with 
the poet's peculiar grace and charm ; while the Prolc^e 
is, in its beauty of imagery, its buoyant freshtaess of 
an English Maytide, in its general oonoeption and 
execution, one of Chaucer's most successful and moat 
beautiful productions. 

The Legend consists of a series of tales, drawn from 
the storehouse of classical antiquity, recounting the 
fortunes of noble women, true in love, intro- 
duced by a prologue poem of the dream- 
vision type so popular in the allegorical literatnie of 
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the Middle Ages. In the case of snch a work, one 
need not look for any single Bource ; one will ask rather 
what models Chancer may have had before him, or 
what earlier works may have saggested the scheme of 
his poem. Two snch works immediately suggest them- 
selves : the fferoidea ot Ovid, a series of imaginary 
letters sent by heroines of mythology to their faithless 
lovers, and, nearer to Chaucer's own time, the De 
Claris Mfdierihus ' of Boccaccio, a collection of sto- 
ries in Latin prose, wherein are epitomized the fortunes 
of famous women. The first ot these works Chaucer 
oertfuuly knew ; and there is every probability that he 
was acquainted with the other. 

In compiling materials for the individual legends, 
Chancer seems to have done what any modem author 
would do under similar (nrcumstances : he read all the 
accounts of his heroines which were readily accessible 
to him, and selected, adapted, and combined, as his 
literaty taste impelled him. In the case of the first 
legend, that of Cleopatra, it is not very dear jnst what 
veruons of the story Chaucer used. Perhaps a Latin 
translation of Plutarch's life of Antony was accessi- 
ble to him ; perhaps, too, he consulted the Sistoria 
advorsum Paganon of Orosius (fifth century a, d.) 
and the De Claris Mulieribue of Boccaccio. Pretty 
certainly he was acquainted with the Bpitome Merum 
Homanamm of Florus, a Iloman historian of the reign 
of Hadrian. The legend of Thisbe was drawn entirely 
from Ovid's account of the lady in Metamorphoses, 4. 
55-166, though the source was used by Chaucer with 
characteristic freedom. The story of Dido is taken, 
of course, from Virgil, though a few lines (1355—1365) 

' fUmilu in cliBTacteT, thongli wider in its scope, is the Da Catibut 
'Firorum ft Feniinarum JUmitriaiii of the Bome anthor, Died bj ChkiiiM* 
M the model for hw Jlfiml:'^ TaU. 
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are from Ovid's Heroidea, 7. 1-8. For the stories of 
Hypsipyle and Medea Chaucer went, naturally enough, 
to Ovid ; ' but he seems to have made eveo greater use 
of the account given in the Hiatoria TVqjcma of Guido l^v^c^- V 
delle Colonne.' For the story of Lucretia Chaucer 
himself refers us to Livy and to Ovid,' the latter of 
whom is bis priaoipal source. The remaining legends 
are based chiefly on Ovid, whose influence is the domi- 
nant one in the whole collection. Other works which 
Chaucer may well hare considted are the fables of 
Hyginus, the two works of Boccaccio mentionedaEove, 
an3~~tbe compendium of classical mytbolc^ by the 
same author entitled De Genealogia Deorum.' Most 
of the stories of the Legend of Good Women are also 
told by Gower in the Confessio Amantis ; so that one 
may, if be pleases, see how a less gifted contemporary 
uses the same material.* 

For the Prolc^e the problem of sources is much less 
clear. It seems to have been composed under the gen- 
eral influence of a school, rather than of any particular 
models. This school is that of the French lore-alle- 
gory, with its familiar devices of a dream-vision and 
^ a court of love, and its unfailing aooompaniments of 
May-morning, singing birds, and springing flowers, of 
which the Soman de la Hose is the great exemplar.' 
From among the vast throng of French love-allegories 
of this type, it is possible to segregate a small group 

1 l^amorphoia, 7. 1-296 ; Beraida, t Kod 13. 

' Ct. ahave, p. S8. 

» Ftuti, 3. 461-516. 

* Cbansar'i indebtedBras to the Dt Otmahgia liM Imm CMnlndivl} 
pn>*ed by C. G. Child in Modtn Languagt Nottt, 11. 238-210. 

* For B diwnusion of the wniTaM «t tha Legtad and of the nUlion 
of Chanoet'i work to Qower'i, >b« the exoelleot utiole bj M. Bmih in 

* Tot a very thoraugti MMomit of this poetrj, lae ProfMtoi W. A. 
KailwHi'i The Origint and Sourcet o^lfa Cotrl o/Lovt, BdstoB, 1809. 
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which exerted a mora particular influence on the Pro- 
lo^e. 

Some twenty years befora the probable date of 
Chaucer's Legend, the French poet Guil laume de 
^Jta eh ft o lt wrote a Dii de la Marguerite, wherein a lady 
named Marguerite, very likely a miBtrass of Machault's 
patron Pierra de Lusignau, king of Cyprus, is praised 
under the figura of the flower whose name she bears. 
Th^ cult of th e daisy was immediately taken np by 
Maclmult's literary disciples, Froissart and DeschampB. 
Froissart in bis Dittii de la Flour de la Marguerite and 
hia Paradys ^Amours uaes the same symbolism, with 
extray^ant praise of the d^sy, in honor of another 
Marguerite; and Deschamps carries the same device 
even farther in his Lay de FraTichise, and in several of 
bis balades. As the fashion gained vogue, this symbol- 
ism of the daisy was applied even to ladies whose name 
did not happen to be Marguerite. So that one need not 
be surprised to find in the Prologue to Chaucer's 
"^ Legend that the daisy is used to symbolize Alcestis, 
and. through her, Chaucer's patroness, Queen Anne.* 

With the work of all three of these poets Chaucer, 
we know, was familiar ; with Deschamps he had per- 
sonal relations of peculiar interest ; for a bakde of 
Deschamps is addressed to the ' grant translatenr, noble 
Geffrey Chaucier.' ' From the baladeitselfwe learn that 
it waa to be sent to Chaucer, together with other of 
Deschamps's poems, by the hands of Sir Lewis ClifEord.* 
It is entirely possible that the Lay de Franchise, witb 

1 For k diunmion of tlte margruerits poenu sad their {nflaenee on 
Chancer, aee the ftrtiplB by Jrt;-Ji6wM ^ the Ltgaid t^ Good Wo- 
BMn, in PuUicolioni of the Modem Languagt Astodaiion, 19. 693-683 

* The bklnda i« reprinted entire in the Oxford Chaueer, t. Ivi, IviL 

* For ma, Moonnt of Clifford, we the artjcle by Profenor EittredE* 
oa'ChauMtudiaiiuof huFrieudB,' in Modern FkUalagy, 1. 1-18, 
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its praise of tbe mai^erito, was one of the poems thus 
traDsmitted from the poet over-seas. Howeyer it 
reached him, we can be all but sure that the Lay de 
JFVoncAiae, and Froissart's Paradye ^Amours, and 
perhaps other of the luai^erite poems, were in Chau- 
cer's mind when he composed his Prologue.' It is to 
this group of mai^uerite poets, then, and to the still 
larger group of their oountryraen who had written 
courtly allegories of love, that Chaucer is speaking ia 
the familiar lines near the begianing of bis poem : — 
Te loven, that caa make of seDtement; 
In tliis CSS oght« ;e be diligent 
To futthMU ue Bomwhat in my labonr, 
Whether je ben with the leef or witb the floor. 
. For wel I wot, tbnt je ban herlnfom 

/ ' Of maluDg ropen, and lad airef the eom ; 
' And I oome after, glening here and Uiere, 

/ And am ful glad if I ma; flnde an ere 

Of anj' goodly word that y« ban left. 

One need only say that Chaucer's gleaning was indeed 
rich. 

In the Patent Rolls for the eighth year of the reign 
of Kichard 11, under date of February 17 [1SS5], there 
is a writ by which the king grants ' by special j,,^ ,„^ 
grace to our beloved Geoffrey Chaucer.comp- Orcum- 
troller of out customs and subsidies in the ofCon^m- 
port of our city of London,' the privilege of "'""^ 
appointing a permanent deputy to conduct the business 
which he had before been commanded to transact with 
his own hand. With what delioious sense of untram- 
meled freedom must Chaucer have closed his books of 
reckonings, and taken farewell of bis not too congenial 
associates at the custom-house on Thames-bank. No 



' DaiiNte the oontention of Dr. Lowaa in the ardcle eitod abore, 
ese posnu seem to me to hare aerred as niggestioiis, rather than a* 
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longer need he crowd his stady and his writinj; into the 
evening hours, after a day's work was already done. 

Chaucer was at this time a man of forty-five or 
thereabouts, and already the most famous poet in Eng- 
land. He was the 'grant translateur' of the Roman de la 
Rose; he Iiad celebrated the marriage of Richard and 
Queen Anne in the Parliameni of Fowls; he had shown 
the free play of his wit and fancy in the Bouse of Fame; 
above all he had published but a few years ago his great 
narrative poem, TroUua. We can imagine that TtoHub 
had created no small sensation in courtly circles. Never 
before had Chaucer's readers seen in English, nor in 
French, a story of courtly love told with such vivid and 
convindng realism; and in this vivid story the heroine, 
Criseyde, becomes in the end a type of all that a lady 
should not be. It is likely enough that many a noble 
lady <^ the court reproached the poet, betwixt play and 
earnest, for drawing so unflattering a portrait of woman- 
kind. 

In the Prologue to the Legend, Ejng Cupid bitterly 
upbraids the poet fw having translated the Ramtmce of 
the Rose, 'that is an beresye ag^ns my lawe,' and for 
having written di^taragingly of Criseyde — 'that mak- 
eth mm to wommen lasse triste.' Queen Alcestis, su- 
preme type of womanly fidelity in love, pleads Chaucer's 
cause. Perhaps, since Chaucer is but a foolish poet at 
best, he has sinned by sheer inadvertence, 'gessing no 
malyce.* At any rate, he has written many other poems 
in pnusing of Love's name. She promises that he wiU 
never err again; and proposes that as penance he shall 
now write ' of wommen trewe in lovinge 13 hir lyve.' 

These proceedings at the court of King Cupid are. 
irf course, a literaiy device for introducing the series of 
legends which is to follow; and Chaucer has warned us 
that the whole scene is but a dream. One must be oa 
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(OLc's guard ag^nst reading into scenes of poetic fiction 
a record of supposedly actual happenings; yet in this 
instance there is reason to believe that the events of the 
dream-vision reHect something of reahty, that the task 
of writing a legend of good women was impnaed oo- 
Chaucer by Queen Anne, as in the poem it is enjoined 
on him l^Queerr Alcestis. 

That tiie poem was, at any rate, to he dedicated to 
Queen Anne is made clear in Alceste's command: — 

And vhan tfau book U maad, yive hit the queue 
On mf behalfe, at ElUiuii, or At Sheoe. 

Cbancer's disciple, I^rdgate, writing a generation later, 
asserts in the Prologue to his FoUb of Princes that the 
Legend was made 'at the request of the quene.* Periiaps 
I^dgate is reporting authentic tradition; perhaps his 
statement rests only on his own interpretation of Chau- 
cer's Prologue. Even on this latter hypothesis the evi- 
dence is significant. The modem critic would be less 
diffident of seeing in the poem a meaning found also 
by a nearly contemporary poet thoroughly ccmversant 
with the conventions of medieval poetry. 

It seems probable, also, that Chaucer's reverence for 
Queen Alcestis, and his passionate devotion to the daisy 
which is associated with her, were intended as a compli- 
ment to Queen Anne. In the lines which sing the praises 
of the daisy, Chaucer has echoed the language of the 
French poets who, under the type of the marguerite, 
have complimented living ladies. But Chaucer surpasses 
his French originals in the fervor of his devotion. He 
Bays of the daisy: — 

She ii the demcBse and the verrcy light 
That in this derice ir<»Ide me wytit and ledeth; 
The berte inwilfa mf sorowful brest yaw dcedet^ 
And loveth so sore, that ye ben verrayly 
i The muBtresse of my wit, and nothing I . . . 
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Be ye my gyde and ladj soveiCTne; 
Ab to myn erthly god, to yow 1 calle, 
Bothe in thU werke and in my aomea aSe. 

These lines, as Professor Lowes has p(Uiited out, are 
closely modeled on a passa^ of fervent devotion in the 
Proem to FUostrato, where Boccaccio is addressing not 
a flower, but his lady Fiammetta. 

It would be absurd to sup{)ose that this extravagant 
devotion of Chaucer is bestowed on a mere flower of 
the fleld. It seems hardly less unreasonable to suppose 
that it is lavished upon the mythical person of Queen 
Alcestis. What 's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, that 
he should weep for her? 

To the present writer the conclusion seems inevitable 
that under the twofold type of the daisy -and of Alcestis 
the poet is praising some living lady. If so, it is highly 
probable that the lady is none other than Queen Anne, 
to whom, as we know from Chaucer's own words, the 
book was to be formally presented 'at Eltham or at 
Shene.' From this conclusion it need not follow that 
Alcestis is at all points to be equated with Anne, nor 
that had Chaucer carried out his intention to devote 
one of the legends to the stozy of Alcestis: — 
She that for hir hmbonde chees to dye. 
And eek to gooD to belle, rather than he — 
he would have made her life in any way an allegory of 
the life of the queen. Alcestis is not an invariable sym- 
bol tor Queen Anne, but rather a type of noble woman- 
hood and wifely devotion which, Chaucer suggests, is 
again embodied in hisyouthfulqueen.' The daisy,then, 
' The view tliat AlccBtis typiBea Queen Anne ia supported by Tat- 
look, D«edoptruni and Chronotom of Chaueer't Workt, pp. 102-120, 
and by B. L. JefFersoD in Jaumol of EngtUh and Germanu FhilologT;, 
13. 434-443. It is opposed by Lowes in Ute Brtiole Blready cited, aod 
by Kittredge in Jdodem PKUolooy. 0. 43((-43B. A middle poaidoa 
Ib token by Samuel Moore in Modem Language Remea, 7. 48&-4Q3. 
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plays a double rdle. It is immediately the type of Queen 
Alcestis who is to appear in person later in the poem; 
but more subtly it abo shadows forth the poet's royal 



The Prologue to the Legend of Good Women has come 
down to us in two versions which present veiy consider- 
able variations from one another. Hitherto The Two 
this discussion has confined itself to the '^f^°°' 
longer version, which modem editors have prologue. 
designated by the letter 'B' to distinguish it from the 
shorter 'A' version, found in a single manuscript (Cam- 
bridge University Library, Gg4. «7).' That both of these 
versions are from Chaucer's own hand, no one has 
doubted; but the question as to the relative priority of 
the two versions was long in dispute. The *A' version 
contains 90 lines not found in ' B,' lacks 124 lines which 
'B ' contains, presents transpositions of several important 
passages, and numerous slight alterations in individual 
lines. Particularly notable is the fact that 'A' omits 
entirely the couplet quoted above in which the poem is 
expressly dedicated to Queen Anne, and that the passage 
in which the poet expresses his devotion to the daisy 
is greatly modified, with complete suppression of many 
of its most ardent hues, Had this version alone sur- 
vived, we should have had no grounds for seeing in the 
poem any special compliment to the queen. The daisy 
would have seemed to typify Alcestis and only Alcestis. 

It is impossible to enter here into all the intricacies 
of the argument. It must suffice to say that virtually 
all scholars are now agreed that the so-called ' B ' version 
is the earlier, and that it was written in 1886 or 1S86, 

' Recent critics somelimei demgiiste the 'A' version by the symbol 
'G' or 'Gg.* snd the so-called 'B' version, the text of which ii best 
preserved in MS. Faifaz 16 of the Bodleian Ijbrary, by the symbol 
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probably in the latter year. Descbamps's Lay de Fran- 
chise, which seems to have contributed to Chaucer's 
praises of the marguerite, was composed for May-day, 
1385, llis sets au early limit for the date of the 'B* 
Prologue. It was certainly written before the death of 
Queen Anne in 1394. By 1387, or shortly after, Chaucer 
was apparently engaged on the Canterbury Tales, and 

K would have been most unwilling to undertake, even at 
Toyal request, another collection of tales based on a 
plan artistically so inferior. 
'^ When Queen Anne died in 1394, her royal husband 

tore dmm tiie palace at SheneT^liere she had died, and 
avoided eveiytlung which should remind him of his loss. 
It would seem that the so-called 'A' version of the Pro- 
logue, which suppresses the dedication to the queen 
and obhterates the compliment paid to her in the earlier 
version, was called forth by this event and by the king's 
attitude towards it. As the Legend was not completed, 
it had probably never been presented to the queen, 

■ never formally 'publi^ed.' The queen's death made 

f the dedication no longer appropriate; and the king's 
attitude made unacceptable to him a poem designed to 
do her honor. To adapt his still unfinished work to 
these new conditions would seem to have been Chaucer's 
motive for revision. If so, the date of the 'A' version 
must be shortly after 1394, a date which is corroborated 
by other considerations.' 

By the command of Queen Alcestis, Chaucer is to 
write 'a glorious Legende of Gode Wommen, maidenes 
l^an of and wyves ' who were sunts and martyrs in 
theFoem. the cause^^ JtcueJoye. Cu^d adHs a further"- 

/ command that 'the legends shall conclude with the life 
' of Alcestis. 
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The Bnished poem, tlien, was to have conBistecl of 
the Prologue, followed hy the i^y^iHq^^f thfi nini-iimi 
ladiea who form Aloestis'sjxaiii) anScoDoIuded by the 
stoiy'ofTiSIc^tra herself. Bat Chaucer had a sad habit 
not unknown to us modems, of undertaking a lai^e 
task with boundless enthusiasm, and of tiring of it 
before the task was half performed. He wrote nine 
legends (the last unfinished), prtusing the virtue of ten 
of the noble ladies, and then the new and the better 
idea of the Canterbury pilgrimage took possession of 
his mind. With the intellectual impatience ao char- 
acteristic of him, he started on the fresher task ; and 
though intending to finish the Legend, as shown by 
his reference to it in the Prologue to the Man of 
Law's Tale, he laid it one side to wait for the more 
convenient day which never came. It is easy to see why 
the work was put aside. Charming as the Prol<^ue is 
in its kind, it is after all only a dream, and forever 
inferior to the human reality and broad sweep of the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, Moreover, since 
the tales were all to be told by the poet himself, there 
was no opportunity for the dramatic variety offered by 
the Canterbury pilgrimage. Lastly, and most impor- 
tant, the very nature of the plan involved inevitable 
monotony — all the stories were to be of true women, 
faithful though abaodoned in love, and alt were to be 
d rawn from tlie~te&lu Of dasstcaJantiqu ity . 

As Professor Lounsbury has pointed out, one can 
trace in the successive sections of the work the poet's 
growing tedium. Even as he wrote the last lines of 
the Prologue, he began to be oppressed with the mag- 
nitude of bis undertaking. The god of love warns 

<I wot wel thkt thtm mayst nat al hit c^me, 
^Diat swiche loven dideo in fair tjine; 
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It w ew to lony to teden and to here; 
SnSjrath tDB, tiiou make in thU manere. 
That thoa nheroe ol al hie iji the grete, 

f After thiM olde anctours listen to trete. 
For irhoio ibal eo manj a stone telle, 
Sej ehottlj, or be ahal to longe dwelle.' 

A simUar note recDrB in the first of the legends : — 
Hie wedding and the feste to der/M, 
To me, that have ytake Bwiabe aBfryta 
Of ■« many a storie for to make, 
Hit were to long, leat that I sholde alake 
Of thing that bereth more effect and eharge: 
For men may o*erlade a ship or barge; 
And forthj to th' effect than wol 1 skippe, 
And al the remenant, I wol lete hit slippe. 

Other hintg of wearineBs may be found frequently in 
the l^ends ; ' bnt quite unmistakable are the following 
lines from the legend of Phyllis : — 

But for I am agtoted heerbifom 
To wrjta of hem that been in lore forsworn. 
And eek to haste me in mj legende, 
Whioh to performe god me grace eende, 
Therfot I passe shortly in this wyee. 

With such a warning, one is not surprised to find the 
next legend broken ofiE abruptly in the middle of a 
sentence. One curious slip on the poet's part gives 
fnrtber proof that his heart was not in the work. In 
the Legend of Ariadne, at line 2075, we are told that 
Theeens was but twenty years and three of age ; only 
twenty lines farther on Ariadne suggests that ber sister 
be wedded to Thesens'a son. 

On the basis of the lists of heroines given in the 
balade introduced into the Prologue, and in the Pro- 
logue to the Man of Law's Tale, Professor Sheat sur- 
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mifiea that the remaining legends were to have dealt vith 
Penelope, Helen, Hero, Laodamia, Lavinia, Polyxena, 
Detanira, Hermione, and Briseis: but since the two 
lists are not in accord, we may well believe tbat Chau- 
cer's mind was never clearly made up on the matter. 

The peculiar charm of the Prologue to the Legend 
of Good Women is in part the charm of spring-time 
and out-of-doors, in part the charm of noble The Fro- 
womanhood as figured in the fait Aloeste, and '"*™' 
even more the buoyant joyfnlneas of new-won freedom, 
as of an Ariel set free. First ne see the poet. Chan- 
cer, himself in his daily life — in the study and in the 
fields. Though he is no deep scholar, he modestly 
oonfesses, it is his surpassing delight to read boohs, — 

And to hem je-n I fejtb and fnl credence, 
And in myn li«rta have bem iu zeveniQce 
.-, So bertelf, tbat ther ia game noon 
/ Tbot fro m; bokes mafcetb me to goon, 
* Bnt hit ba seldom, on the holiday. 

Though a book-lover, Chaucer is no book-worm. There 
is one attraction more potent than that of ' olde bokes ' 
— the beauty of nature in the fair spring-time.' But 
when we speak of Chaucer's love of nature, we must 
be careful not to confuse this with the love of nature 
which marks more modem poets. Nowhere in his works 
ia there any suggestion that he cared for the wilder 
beauty of mountains and rocka and surging sea. We 
never hear that he spent a summer in Wales, or Corn- 
wall, or the Scottish Highlands. In his journeys to 
Italy he muat aurely have caught a glimpse of the Alps ; 
bnt never does he sing of cloud-capped peak or snowy 

> Qunosr'a (dohire of Maytide ia, of oanrae, Iarg«l; inflasDeed bj 
the oonTantJooalitiea of tbs Fnnoh loTB-alla^ries ; bnt hu poetr; k so 
la anthiuinam that we may safely aaame that the ooii. 
>WD natural feeling. 
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sonunit. In the F'ranJi^in'» Tah the story demands % 
dfiBOription of the rocky coast of Brittany; but the 
Tocks are thought of as terrible and destruotire rather 
than as beaatiful. They even cause Dorigen to doubt 
the benevolence of their Creator : — 

Etome god, tlwt thnrgh tb; pnrTejaanM 
hedtat the world bf o«tt«ui govenuuiiHM, 
In f del, aa men hjii, jv nothiug mftke ; 
fiat, lord, tbite gtitly feendl^ cokkes bUlu, 
That ■emeu rather a font oonfmioDU 
Of ir«rk thao any fair creaoioim 
Of iwich m parflt wj» god and a lUble, 
Wh J han je wrogbt thia wetk noreMnable ? * 
Onoe only does Chaucer give a sweeping view from 
hill or mountain-side : — 

Ther is, at the west eyde of Itulle, 
Donn at the rote of Vesolna the colda, 
A luEtj playne, habnndant of vitaille, 
Wher many B toar and tonn thou majst biboUei 
Hist fonndod were in tjme of f*dnt olde, 
And m&nf another delitable ligbte, 
And Saluoea thia noble eontree highte.* 
What appeals to Chancer in the view is the fertility of 
the plain, and the evidence of prosperous human life 
furnished by *many a tour and toun.' As for Mt. Ve- 
Bulus itself, he dismisses it with the single epithet 
* colde.' The tide of Constance offers abundant oppor- 
tunity for describing the beauty and grandeur of the 
sea; bat the opportunity is not improved. It is merely 
the ' wilde see,' or the * salte see,' thought of as dan- 
gerous and cruelly malignant. What Chaucer, and the 
men of the Middle Ages in general, loved in nature 
was the peacefnl and gentle, the beneficent to human 
life. The beauty of a May dawning, the song of birds, 
the fairness of the daisy, the gentle sweep of a green 
meadow, the long avennes of a well-kept forest — these 
1F806-878. ■SfiT-eS. 
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were the clianna wliiol) could lure Chancer from his 
books and make Um happy for a long summer's daj. 
It is bard for us, bred and bom in the atmoBphere 
of^^oantici^n, to sympathize with snob a choice, to 
understand why one of the most beautiful of Alpine 
passes should have received the name of Mala Via, 
the ' bad road ; ' and yet who shall say that love of the 
kindly and beneficent is not as sane and reasonable as 
romantic enthusiasm for the desolate and destructiTe 7 
Following on the description of Chaucer's daily life 
comes the dream-vision itself, la this charming vision 
one may notice the skill with which the poet paints a 
wide and crowded scene without any confusion or dis- 
traction of attention from its central fignres. Thoi^h 
the long description of the beauty of a May meadow 
belongs to Chaucer's waking experience and not to the 
dream,* the memory of it is so fresh in the reader's 
mind that no further painting of background is neces- 
sary ; and the dream begins at once with the entrance 
of the god of love, and of the queen whom he is 
leading /by the hand. They, as the central figures of 
the scene, are described with all beauty of detail, the 
noble womanhood of Alcestis dominating all aboot 
her. Then, after the balade has been sung, onr atten- 
tion is diverted to a definite number of attendants, 
the nineteen ladies. They are in * royal habit,* hat 
beyond this single touch they are not described. From 
them we turn to a vast company without number, and 
the whole scene is filled with beauty and goodness. But 
suddenly the whole throng ceases its motion ; all kneel 
and sing with one voice : — 

' Hele and honour 
To trootlie of womim1i«de, and to tbis floor 
Tliat berth onr klder prjs in flg^rings 1 ' 
1 We ace tpeakii^ of dw B ■ntAou. 
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Oooe more onr whole attentioii is bronght back to the 
object o£ this adoration, and the action of the dream 
proceeds anintermpted to the end. 

Beyond all this beauty of nature and of fait Tision, 
there is the spirit of health and free-hearted joy per* 
Tading the whole poem, which is too subtle for aualy- 
sis, and fortunately needs no service of the critic 

Into the Prologue Chaucer threw all the enthusiasm 
of his art ; bat the legends which it introduces were 
ThaNina written, as we have seen, half-heartedly. 
^*«"°*'- Though the tales are well and gracefully 
told, and much more than mere imitations of classical 
authors, many readers, I think, will fail to read them 
through. We are conscious of a 'hidden want,' the 
want of Chaucer's own participant enthusiasm. Any- 
thing which has been hastily and reluctantly written 
will be hastily and relnotantjy read. There are a few 
passages of fine description, such as the highly ani- 
mated account of the sea-figbt at Actium in the Legend 
of Cleopatra {a description which suggests the tour- 
nament scene in the Snighfa Tale), or the description 
of the hunt and ensuing thunder-storm in the Legend 
<jf Dido ; there ia true pathos in the story of Lucre- 
tia, and real lyric passion in the lament of forsaken 
Ariadne; and yet we feel that the legends are in 
the m^u creditable productions rather than inspired 
poems. Perhaps the Legend of 2%itbe comes nearest 
to being real poetry. 
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CHAPTEB IX 

THE CANTEBBURY TALES, GBOUP A 

EzCBiXENT 88 18 the quality of Chaucer's earlier work, 
— ricli in oharacterizatioD, in humor, in patboB, in 
essential poetry, — it is in the Canterbury Tales, and 
in them ^one, that we find the fall measure of Chau- 
cer's greatness. In their endless variety of heaaty and 
oharm they themselves are Chaucer. To attempt any 
critical appreciation of the Canterbury Tales as a 
whole is to discuss the literary art of Chaucer, and 
that has already been attempted in an earlier chapter. 
Detailed estimates of the individual tales will he found 
in the p^es which follow. All that remains for con- 
sideration here is the happy device by which the sev> 
eral tales are boand together into an artistic whole. 

All the world loves a good story ; and long before 
the days of Chaucer, collections of short tales in prose 
or verse were popular in Europe and in the ,j^ 
Orient. Very often, too, an attempt was made rtame- 
to give to such compilations a sort of oollec- 
tive unity, either by community of theme, as in the 
Legend of Good Women and the Monk's Tale, or 
better by some framework story, as in the great col- 
lection known as the Arabian Nights. The Confegsio 
Amantia of Gower is merely a vast treasure-house of 
stories bound together somewhat clumsily by the deviee 
of a lover's confession to the pri£st_pf_ Venus, the sto- 
ries being told by the confessor as examples and ad- 
monitions to hie penitent. Early in the fourteenth 
oeatury we have in English a collection of fifteen tales 
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anified by an euTflloping plot in the Procea of the 
^ Seoyn Sages. Mostfamous, perhaps, of each collections 
of Btories ts the Decameron of Boccaccio ; aod though, 
in all probability, Chaucer was unacquainted with tbia 
work, it is interesting to compare the way in which the 
two foremost of fourteenth centutx storytellers gave 
unity to their work. Tn Boccaccio a company of ten 
young men and women of high social standing flee from 
ph^e-stricken Florence to a country estate, the pro- 
perty of one of them, and pass their days in teUiog 
stories. On each of ten days a story is told by each 
of the company, the stories of each day dealing with the 
same general theme. Connecting links describe the 
other diversioDB with which the days are filled. 

Chaucer's device of a springtime pllgrim^e to 
Canterbury has several advantages over that of Boc- 
caccio. In the democ racy of travel it was possible to 
bring together quite naturally "peSohs of Taried occu- 
pations and of diverse social rank, from the Knight 
to the Plowman, and in consequence to give to the 
stories a greater variety in theme and manner than 
is possible in the Decajn^on. Moreover, the motley 
complexion of the company and the adventures of a 
journey give rise to many humorous encounters, which 
add greatly to the realism of the whole. With constant 
change of scene, and with wide range of human char- 
acters, tedium is impossible ; and the reader enters at 
once into the exhilarating spirit of travel and holiday. 

Had Chancer carried out his original plan for the 
Canterbury Tales, the Prologue describing the gath- „ 
The Kins ^™S at the Tabard Inn would have been ^ 
oroupgof followed by si xty tales, two by each of P' 

the pilgrims including Chaucer himself, each 
introduced by its own prologue. The connecting links 
between the tales would have kept na informed of the 
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progress of the joumej, where the nights were spent, 
vhere dinaer was taken, of all the little happenings of 
the way. Then would have followed an account of the 
arrival in Canterbur; uid of the doings of the com- 
pany while there. Sixt y mor e tales, with their connect- 
ing linhs, wonld have hrou^t us hack to Soutfawark; 
and a oonduding section would have described the 
supper given to him who should be judged the best ra- 
eontetir. Of this grand scheme Chaucer completed leBs_ 
than..a_3uarter. The plan was modified in the course 
of execution to one tale from each pilgrim on the way to 
Canterbury, and one on the return ; but in the work as 
we have it, many of the pilgrims are never called upon, 
and the company never reaches Canterbury, though it 
gets within sight of its towers. Even the stories which 
we possess do not form an orderly sequence. We have 
the first tale told, the Eoiight's, and the laat, the Parson's ; 
but between the beginning and the end there are eight 
gaps which should have been filled with tales, or with 
connecting links ; so that we have not a f r^;ment of the 
whole, but nine separate fngmeats, the longest of which 
contains aev^ eoAnected tales, and the shortest bnt one. 
These fragments are usually spoken of as groups, and 
are for convenience designated by the letters of the al- 
phabet from A to I. further confusion is oaaaed by the 
fact that in the various manuscripts of the Canterbury 
Tales the order of the tales is different, even the integ- 
rity of the several groups or fragments not being (dways 
prRerved. But the references in the link-poems enable 
us to constitute t^e gronps ; while the gRngraphinal 
refe,Ignce8 to the towns through which the pilgrims 
pass make it possible to determine with certainty the 
relative pontion of all but one of the nine groups. The 
group, of &e position of which we are not certain, has 
been assigned by Mr. Fumivall to the third place in 
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the series, and has therefore been denommated Group 
C. Its assignment to this positioo, though hased on the 
slightest evidence, has been generally accepted as a 
ctmvenient practical disposition of the case. 

Fr^mentary as is the work, we are none the less able 
to piece out its allusions to places and time with what 
The Jour- we know independently of the usual proced- 
2^^ ure of pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas, 
%«rr- and thus to reconstruct with some degree of 

probability the route followed by Chaucer's pilgrims, 
and the time taken by them upon their journey. 

Though it was possible, when demanded by ui^nt 
business, to make the journey iu much less time, it was 
the usual custom for pilgrims to spend f pur da^ _i;i 
going &om Ix>ndon to Canterbury, the recognized 
stopping-places for the night being Dartford, Roches* 
ter, and Ospringe, thus dividing the journey into three 
easy stages of about fifteen miles each, with a short 
Btint of ten miTes foPthe last day. Boads were rough 
and heavy, so bad that wheeled vehicles were usually 
impracticable; and progress was necessarily slow and 
fatiguing. In the case of the pilgrimage which Chaucer 
describes, there were many reasons why the ordinary 
rate of travel should not be exceeded. There were three 
women in the company, and several of the pilgrims, not- 
ably the Clerk and the Sbipman, were but ill mounted ; 
April, 'with his shoures sote,' had made the roads 
heavy vrith mud, as we know from the Host's assertion 
(B 3988) that he was so bored by the tale of the Monk 
that; save for the clinking of the bells on the Monk's 
bridle, he would certainly have fallen down for sleep, 

Althoagh tlie slongh had never beeo bo depe ; 

lastly, the journey was being taken mainly for pleasure, 
and half the fun of a vacation is to take your time. 
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At the begianing of Group B, wbiofa, as we shall see, 
occupies the second day of the pilgriniHge, we are told 
that the date is April 18. It is ou the evening of A pril 

16, then, that Chaucer enters the spacious hostelry^ 

the Tabard, and finds the nine-and-tweuty who are to 
be his fellow-royagers. Allowing for the change in the 
calendar, April 16 corresponds to April 24 in our reck- 
oning, and at that date, in southern England, the sun 
rises about quarter of five, and seta aboat quarter past 
seven. Early on the morning of April 17, at break of 
day, the Host awoke his guests, and gathering them 
into a flock, led them forth at an easy jog, ' a Utel more 
than pas,* the Miller playing his bagpipes the while, till 
they came to the little brook which crossed the Canter- 
bury way, called St. Thomas.*- Watering. Here the outs V. ■■. >" ' 
are drawn, and the Knight begins hie tale. By the time 
his tale is ended, the musical Miller is so drunk that 
*nnnethe upon his bors he sat.' Southwark ale, we are ^ .. 
told, is responsible for his condition. He is not too ''^-^^ y- 
drunk, however, to teUhU dmrl's^tale, at the conoln- . . 
sion of which the company has nearly reached Green- *<~fj: c 
wich, and the hour is half past seven (half-way pryme). 
The Seeve'e Tale next follows, and after that tibe frag- C i^-i'- 
ment of the Cook's Tale, of which * tale maked Chaucer 
na more.' Here ends Group A ; and the rest of the 
tales of the first day are silence. The night is probably 
apeut at Dartford, fifteen miles from London. 

Either the start next day is delayed, or the story- 
telling postponed ; for it is already ten o'clock of April 
18, when the Host reminds his friends that a fourth 
part of the day ia gone, and that they are wasting time. 
Group B is the longest consecutive series of tales, and 
since near the end of it, in the Monk's JPrologtie, the 
Host saya, * Lo I Rouchestre stant beer f aete by I ' and 
since Hooheeter was probably the stopping-place for th« 
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second night, it may be that we have the full stint of 
tales for the second day. Bochester is thirty miles from 
London. 

There is nothing to determine the place <^ Grroap C. 
Mr. FumiTall thinks the Pardoner's desire for cakes 
and ale more appropriate to the morning, and hence 
assigns it conjeoturally to the morning of the third day. 
It was usual for pilgrims to dine on the third day at 
y Sittingboume, ten miles from Bochester ; and since in 
the W^e oj^ Bath's J'roloffue the Snnunoner promises 
to tell two or three tales about Friars before they come 
f to Sittingboume, and at the end of his story says, 
* My tale is doon, we been almost at toune,' it is reason- 
able to assign Group D to the morning of the third day. 
Group E, which contains a playful allusion to the Wife 
dF Bath, is probably to be assigned to the afternoon of 
the same day, during which the party rides six miles 
to Ospringe, where the next night is spent 

Near the beginning of the Squire's Tale, which with 
the ^anklin'g constitntes Group F, the Squire sayi 
(F73):— , 

' I wol nat taiien y ow, for it is pijrme.' 
Since, then, the time of day is nine of the morning, this 
group has been assigned to the morning of the fourth 
day. The position of Group G is clearly determined 
by the opening Hues of the Ca7ion'» JTeoman's Pro- 
logue: — 

Whan ended wu the lyf of seint Ceojle, 
Er W8 had riden taWj f jve myle, 
At Boghton under Blee ns gui atoka 
A man, that clothed vaa in elotbei bl&ke. 
A Uttle farther on we are told that the Yeoman had 
seen the jolly company ride out of their hostelry in the 
morning, and that he and his master had ridden fast 
to overtake them. Measuring back fire miles from the 
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litUe village of Bonghton-undeF^Blean, we get Ospringe 
as the town from which they had set out in the morning. 
From Boughton the road leads through the Forest of 
Blean, a farorable place for robbers, and unwillingness 
to ride through bo dangerous a place alone may account 
for the Canon's desire to join the larger company. 
It is at a little town, — 

Whieh that jokped ia Bob-ap-and-doDn,— 
that Group H begins. Antiquarians are not agreed in 
their identification of this village with the picturesque 
name ; but the village of Harbledown, just out of Can- 
terbury, seems best to answer the requirements. It is 
not yet noon, for the Cook, too drunk to tell the tale 
demanded of him, is reproached for sleeping ' by the 
morwe.' The Manciple offers himself as a substitute ; 
and it is his tale which constitutes Group H, 

The Parson's TcUe apparently follows immediately 
on the Manciple's, for in the first lines of the ParsonCs 
Prologue we read : — 

By that the inaanoipla h»dde hii tale «1 eoded. 
The «oiuie fro the tonth lyne was descended 
So lowe, that be was uat, to m j sigbte, 
DegreEa nyne and tweutj u in big'hta. 
FoDM of the olokke it wu tho, at I gene. 

The difficulty, however, resides in the lapse of time. If 
it was still morning when the Manciple began his tale, 
how explain the fact that it is foar o'clock at its con- 
clusion? Because of this inconsistency in time, the 
Parson's Tale has been separated from the Manciple's 
and labeled Group I. When one remembers, though, 
the way time is made to gallop in Shakespeare at the 
demand of dramatic effectiveness, one wonders whether 
the inconsistency may not have been deliberately 
plaaned, so that the pilgrimage might end appropri' 
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ately a,s the shadows hegin to lengthen. Fersonally I 
see DO sufficient reason for making the division which 
Mr. Fumivall thinks necessary.* 

What Chaucer would have done with his pilgrims 
after their arrival in Canterbury we shall never know ; 
The T>]« but a monk of Canterbury, nearly oontempo- 
ofBerTO- i^^ with Chauoer, has given us a Fale of 
~''tryn, sapposed to he the first tale of the journey hack 
to London, told by the Merchant, the Prologue to which 
consists of a spirited account of the happenings in the 
cathedral town. This tale was first printed by Urry 
in his Chaucer edition of 1721, and has since been 
reprinted in 1876 by the Chauoer Society from a man- 
uscript belonging to the Duke of Northumberland. 

On their arrival in Canterbury, the pilgrims go to 
the ' Cheker of the Hope ' Inn, where the Pardoner 
at once makes friends with Kit the tapster, who gives 
him falsa hopes of her favor. The cathedral is, of 
course, the first attraction ; and thither the company 
goes to make its offerings at the shrine. The gentles, 
after being sprinkled with holy water, pass directly to 
the shrine back of the high altar ; but the Pardoner, 
the Miller, and other of the lewder sort, stare at the 
painted windows, and try to guess out the figures de- 
picted in them, and to interpret the armorial bearings. 
One of them sees a man with a spear, which he takes for 
a rake. After kneeling at the shrine, praying, and hear- 
ing service, all proceed to buy pilgrim's tokens to set 
in their caps ; but the Miller and Pardoner manage to 
steal some Canterbury brooches for themselves. Dinner 
passes by with much merry talk, and in the afternoon 
1 For the aeeaant of tfaa jonmey to G&nterlinrj Bnd the <Jiile occa- 
pied therein, I haTe drawn on FnrniTaU'e Temporary Prefaoo la the Sii- 
Text edition of the Can'n'&ury TaUt, § 3, and on Littlehole's Some JfoUt 
OR tAe Viaad fram London to Canttrbary in the Middle Aga, Chano«r 
Soraety, 1898. 
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each follows his incIiDationa ; the Monk takes the 
Parson and Friar to call on one of his friends; the 
Knight and the Squire inspect the walla and forti- 
fications ; the Wife of Bath and the Prioress walk in 
the garden (one wonders what common interests they 
found to talk about) ; the Pardoner once more seeks 
out the tapster Kit. 

Supper is eaten in grand style, the gentles treating 
the rest to wine, after which the more respectable go 
to bed, while the Miller and the Cook sit up to drink. 
Again the Pardoner makes advances to Kit, which 
develop into a bioad farce, of which the Pardoner is 
the imbappy dupe. At daybreak the company starts 
on its journey home, and the Merchant is called on for 
the first tale. 

This, of course, is not Chancer; but it is written 
in Chaucer's spirit, and is interesting as the work of 
one who, living in Canterbury, knew well how pilgrims 
usually disported themselves.' 

For a work so composite in its character as the Caai- 
terbury Tales it is impossible to set any definite dates. 
Several of the tales now incorporated in the mte of 
collection, we know positively, had been writ- ^i^' 
ten by Chancer before the great work was Taiea. 
planned ; and the same may he true of other tales of 
which we have no definite information. The Legend 
of Good Women was pretty certainly begun in 1385 or 
1386, and was probably left unfinished because of the 
poet's greater interest in his larger work. It is safe 
to say, then, that the idea of the Canterhury Tales was 
conceived not much before 1387, and that Chaucer 
continued to work at its execution intermittently until 
the time of his death. In the year 1387, April 16 fell on a 
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Taesdaj, which would bring the pilgrims to Canterbury 
on Saturday, and since no mention is made of Sunday 
on the pilgrimage, it has been argued that Cbauoer had 
the year 1387 in mind. But surely this is holding the 
poet down rather closely to the actual. If, however, we 
must have a precise date, 1387 haa more in its favor 
than any other. 

TQS FBOLOGDE 

If we set isade the wonderful felicity of phrase and 
the sparkling humor which are common to nearly all of 
Chaacer's maturer compositions, the peculiar greatness 
of the Prologue may be said to reside in the vividness 
of its individual portraiture, and in the representative 
character of the whole series of portraits as a true pic- 
ture of English life in the fourteenth century. 

To the tmcrildcal mind the valae of a portrait depends 
on its likeness to the ori^nal, the fidelity with which it 
reproduces the peculiar tr^ts of some individual man. 
Here, as in most things, the opinion of the man in the 
street is not to be lightly set at nought; if the portrait 
lacks fidelity to its original, it ceases to be a portrait at 
all. On the other hand, if it does no more than repro- 
dace the individual, it falls abort of true art. A photo- 
graph may be a perfect likeness, and at the same time 
supremely uninteresting to all but the friends of the 
sitter; the portrwtnre of a true artist is interesting to 
all people and to all a^s. We look at Eembrandt's 
portrait of Dr. Tulp, and are immediately convinced 
of its lifelikencss. Though we never have seen the 
original, the marked individuality of the portrait, the 
peculiariticB of feature and expression, convince us of 
its truth. But there is more in the portrait than the 
individual anatomist of long e^. The eager passion 
to learn and teach, the quick play of intelligence, the 
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tmassnming aathority of pose and gesture, betray the 
scientist. We behold not only the individoal, bat the 
type; the abstract type is made Tisible and real as 
embodied in the individual. This, the end and aim of 
true portrait-painting, ia trne in its measure of all high 
art. The true ideal is to be sought in and through the 
actual. Hoverer high we may tower into the region 
of the universal, we must plant our feet firmly oa the 
actual ; and the actual is of neoesuty individual. 

It is by their sucoeBsfuI blending of the individnal 
with the typical that the portraits of Chaucer's Prologue 
attain to so high a degree of effectiveDess. The Wife 
of Bath is typical of certain of the primary instincts of 
woman, but she is given local habitation 'bisyde Bathe,* 
a definite occupation of cloth-making, and ia still further 
individualized by her partial deafness and the pscnliar 
settingjifJMr-teetb. A wholly different type of woman- 
hood, the conventional as opposed to the natural, is fur- 
nished by the Prioress. The description of the gentle 
lady abounds in minute personal, individual character- 
istics, physical and moral; yet ^ these individualizing 
traits are at the same time su^estive of that type which 
finds fullest realization in the bead of a young lady's 
school, who fulfills in onr modem life precisely the func- 
tion of the prioress of the Middle Ages. What is true 
of these two is trae of all the personages of the Pro- 
logue. The details enumerated nearly always suggest 
at once the individual and the type, as in the splendid 
line about the Shipman ; — 

With mauj a tempest badde hb 1)erd been Bbake. 

It is the individual ofaaraoter of the several portraits 
which gives to the Canterbury Tales its dramatic real- 
ism and lifelikenese. Their universal character makes 
the Prologue^ and indeed the whole body of the work, 
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a fiompendiDm of human life as it passed before tlie eyes 
of tieoGfrey Chancer. It is as a representative assembly, 
a parliament of social and industrial England, that we 
may regard this Canterbury pilgrimage. Save for the 
very highest stratum of society, the lords of the realm, 
who are after all but the golden fringe of the garment, 
every important phase of life is represented. We do 
not, to be sure, see the artisan at his bench, the sailor 
on bis ship, the lawyer pleading his case ; that is, of 
course, drwnatioally impossible ; but more than that, 
it is artistically less desirable. Chaucer has shown his 
personages away from their daily tasks, on a vacation ; 
and, though the marks of the profession are still plainly 
discernible, it is their essential humanity which is 
emphasized ; each is measured by the absolute stand- 
ards of manhood. 

The life of the Middle Ages lent itself particularly 
well to such a process of portraiture. Though the dawn- 
ing of the Renaissance was beginning its emphasis of 
the individual, society was still organized on a com- 
monistic basis; life was less complex. Members of 
the various crafts were banded together in guilds and 
mysteries, ea^with its peculiar livery. Each member 
of a guild was conscious of himself as one of a body, 
its representative and type. To-day things are very dif- 
ferent. In the so-called learned professions, perhaps, 
something of the old esprit de corps has survived. In 
the essentially communistic life of our universities, 
^ain, there may be found a strong, essentially medi- 
leral feeling for the whole, and an approximation to 
a common type, so that one may speak of a typical 
Oxonian, a typical Yale nndei^aduate. But with the 
majority of us, the typical is lost in the individual as 
far as character goes, while in costume we dress, as far 
as possible, alike. 
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Cbaac«r*8 westconntty oontemporaiy, in the Pro- 
logue to Piers JPtowman, has also painted a wide pio- 
tura of human life. In his fair field full of folk, all 
sorts and conditions are seen side by side, the mean and 
the rich, * working and wandering as the world asketh.* 
It IB instmoUve to compare this picture, which some 
have thought responsible for suggesting Ghauoer's, with 
the pictnre furnished by tbe Prologue to the Ccmter- 
buty Tales. Langland, with his allegorioal imagery 
of the heaven and belt which boimd our little life on 
this side and on that, gains much in grandeur and im- 
preasiTeness. Chaucer, with bis individualized lypes, 
gains infinitely in reality and in human sympathy, 

THE ENIQHT'B tale 
Early on tbe morning of Apjj} 1^, ' whan that day 
bigan to springe,* the Host calls his company ti^ther, 
and at an easy gaJt they ride out of Soutbwsrk to the 
music of tbe Miller's bagpipes. When two miles have 
been- traveled, and St. Thomas-a-Watering has been 
reached, the Host soddenly stops bis horse, and reminds 
his guests of the agreement made overnight : — 

If even-wng and morw»«Hig Aoorde, 

Lftt see now wbo thai telle the finte taU. \ 

The outs are drawn ; and, either by fortune or over- I 
ruling providence, or perhaps by the manipulation of ■ 
the Host, the lot falls to the Knight, whom every 
one feels should be the first to tell bis story ; and tbe 
Canterbury Tales begin with a high-wrought tale of 
chivalry and old romance. 

Though Chaucer is here and there indebted to the 
7%ebaia of Statiua for a bit of description, bis great 
obligation for tbe Shight's Tale is to tbe 
^ Tetei de of Boccacci o, from which be drew 

thmrFfiln nnthnn ill Mm iiliny Hrrnj ■■ in the ease 
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of ZVinZut, he has as bis model a higbly artist 
p^m by one o£ the foremoBt anthors of Italy ; so that 
it Becomes peculiarly intereating to see to what ex- 
tent, and in what spirit, he has departed frmn bis 
original. 

Comparing Chaucer's Tersion of the story with that 
of Boocaooio, tbe most striking fact is their disparity 
in length. Exclasive of the rimed argomenti which pre- 
cede each of the twelve books, the Tesdde comprises 
9896 lines, or 12S7 stanzas of oUaoa rima, while the 
Knight's Tale contuna but 2250 lines — little more 
„^h^_a^f^ the bulk of its original. Besides t'Etslrntb- 
less use of Uie pruning-knife, one notices the abaudoQ- 
meut by Chaucer of the division into twelve books, and 
with it of the conventional invocations of the Mases, 
of much of the mythological machinery, and, in short, 
of all the conventional ear-marks of the Yirgilian ejuc- 
But more significant thiui these external changes are the 
modifications and omissions which Chaucer has noade 
in the story itself. These can be best shown by giving 
a brief synopsis of Boccaccio's poem as it unfolds itself 
book by book. 

Book I narrates in 1104 lines what Chancer som- 
marizes in a dozen : — 

How iTounen tru tbe regne of Femenja 
By TbeseuB, uid by faia chivslrjo. 
Book II devotes 792 lines to the home-coming of The- 
seus, and to his expedition against Thebes, which re- 
sults in the capture of Falemone and Arcita, and their 
condemnation to lifelong imprisonment. In the third 
book the real action of the story begins. A^tflUkJfiftlHH 
^ nt imppanninant. the two kinsmen cat«h fatol sight of 
Emilia as she walks iu her garden, but with Boccaccio 
it is Arcita who sees her first, not Falemone ; while 
the Emilia of the Italian is not, like Chauoer'a Emily, 
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BO wholly anoonscious that she has won th« attention 
of the Theban captives. Aa Arcita, after his release, 
rides away from Athens, Emilia stands on a balcony 
and receives his impassioned farewell. 

The whole of Book IV is de voted to Arci ta. his love- 
longing in exile, his return to Theseus's comf uudef 
the assumed name of Fenteo. The sorrows of the love- 
lorn knight, which Cbanoer passes over half humor- 
ously, are detailed by Boccaccio with all his native 
sentiment Very oharaoteristio is stanza 32, in which 
Arcita, who has come in his wanderings to ^gina, 
stands on the seashore aU alone, and is comforted by 
the breeze which blows from Athens, the breeze which 
has l>ecn very near to Emilia. Book V, which brings 
the action up to the point of Theseus's intervention and 
tlie ordaining of the tonmament, differs only slightly 
from Chaucer's story, save that the escape of Palemone 
is narrated in detail. In the following book the two 
kinsmen collect their champions; but instead of the 
two vivid descriptions of Emetrius and Lygurge, Boo- 
caccio devotes fonr hundred lines to a catalogue of the 
heroes who take part on the two aides. Book VII is 
^ven up to the prayers of Arcita, Falemone, and 
Emilia, and to the description of the amphitheatre. 
In the description of the tournament, which fills Book 
VIII, Chaucer's superiority to his original is again 

evident. Instead of his brief hut vigorous picture of ' 

the melee, the Italian furnishes a seri es of sin gle com- 
bats bet ween the cb^mfUQQ&of the two sides, warriors 
in whom the reader has no direct interest whatever. 
Meanwhile Emilia looks on, and feels her love go out 
now to the one kinsman, now to the other, according as 
the fortunes of the battie sway now this way, now that. 
In Book IX the victor Arcita is hurt to death through 
the device of Venos and her hell-sent fuvy. In place 
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of tlM brief, deeply pathetic speech in which Chaucer's 
Areite takes leave <^ friend and loved one, Boccaccio, 
in Book X, draws a long death-bed scene, less effec- 
tive because of its greater length. The 728 verses of 
Book XI are devoted to tbe funeral of Arcita, which 
is celebrated with elaborate games after Yii^lian 
model. In the closing book, after an interval of only a 
few weeks, is solemnized the wedding of Falemone and 
Emilia.' 

The Tes&de is by do means a contemptible oompo- 
fiition ; but, considering the slightness of its plot, it is 
surely much too long. Nor is tbe essentially romantic, 
sentimental character of the tale in keeping with its 
elaborate epic machinery. In his great condensation, 
in his simplification, in all his changes of detail, Chau* 
cer's superior literary discernment is plainly evident. 
What Chaucer has borrowed is the outline of the tale ; 
the execution is mainly his own, Mr. Henry "Ward has 
shown ' that of Chaucer's 2250 lines, 270 are directly 
translated from Boccaccio, 374 are somewhat closely 
imitated, leaving t hr^e qu arters o^ Chaucer's lines for 
which no parallel is found in Boccaccio. 

The source of the Teseide has never been discov- 
ered. Boccaccio took many suggestions from the The^ 
haia of Statins ; but these are of minor importance. 
Scholars are inclined to believe that the ultimate 
source was a Gregk pro se romance of the Byzantine 
period, which may have reached Boccaccio in a Latin 
translation. 

^ In prapaiin^ this brief STriopBiti, I bave made freqnflnt me of the 
full oatline of the poem giTen hy EoertJng.in Boecacdo'i L^Kn HRff 
Werlce, pp. 5S4-615. Tbe beat edition of the Taeide is that given in 
Tol. iz of Optrt Vatgari di Giovanni Boeaiceia, ei. Montder, Fiienze, 
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That Chaucer had already written the atoiy of Pala- 
mon and Arcite nn t l ^t^r thj^n laSB. we know from the 
passage in the Prologue to the Legend of Good Date of 
Women where Queen Alcestis recites in Compou- 
Chaucer's defense a Ust of the poet's works 
in which he had spoken nobly of woman and of love: — 

And al the love of PalamoB and Aicyte 
Of Thebes, Ihogh the stoiy b knowen lyte. 

These lines can only refer to the story which we know 
as the Knight's Tale.^ If we can confidently date the 
tale not later than 1386, we can also be pretty cer- 
tain that it was not written earUer than 1S82. Among 
the ills visited upon the human race by power of Saturn 
is mentioned (A 2450) 'the cherles rebeUing.' This 
seems to be an allusion t,f| thp Peasants' Revolt of 1881. 
Similarly, the tempest at the home-coming of (jueen 
Hippolyta (A 884) was probably, as Professor Lowes 
has pointed out, suggested by the violent disturbance 
of the sea which took place just after Richard's young 
queen. Lady Anne of Bohemia, had £rst set foot in Eng- 
land in December, 1381. Neither of these details is 
fou^d in the Teseide.' 

The composition of the Knight's Tale falls, then, in 
the same period as that of Troilus and Criseyde; and 

' More leoent investlgatloiia have rendered utterly Improbable tha 
eonjeoture elaborated by Ten Brink (CJumeer Studien, pp. 39-70) 
and Koch (EnglUcht Studien, 1. 249-293. Engtish tranalation in 
Besaj/i on Ckmieer, pp. 3fi7-416) and accepted by Skeat, that the ref- 
erence is to BD eailjer 'Falamon and Ardte,' written In eeven-line 
Btanzas and a close paraphrase of Teseide, and that CSiaucer lat«r 
worked over this poem in a Eieatly abridged form for the Knighl'a 
Taie. It IB now believed that the poem referred to in the Legend waa 
in metre and in scope essentially what we know as the Knight's TdU. 
See F. J. Mather in FumtnoU MUceUanv, pp. 301-313, utd Tatlook, 
Development and ChronoJom. PP. 4S-70. 

■ On tlie dat« of the Kmght't Tale see Tatioek, op, ett., pp. 70-83. 
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the two poems have much in common. Each is a re* 
wortdng of one of Boccaccio's youthful epics; in each we 
find the same blending of pathos and irooicat humor; 
in each a tale of courtly love is philosophized by a 
copifius^infusion of BoeUiius, and made to point the 
moral thaTeaflfa^ felicity is transient and deceitful.^ 
Which of the two was written first? The question can- 
not be answered finally; but the evidence points 
strongly, I think, to the conclusion that the Knight's Tale 
is later than TroUua.* In the Prologue to the Legend qf 
Good Women it is clearly implied that Troilua is widely 
known, that it is notorious as a 'heresy* against the 
law of Dan Cupid; whereas it is explicitly stated that 
the story of Palamon and Arcite is 'knowen lyte' — it 
has exerted but narrow influence as a counteragent to 
the pcnson of TroUus and Criseyde, This suggests that 
it had only recently been finished, or at any rate that 
its circulation had not been wide. If composed as an in- 
dependent poem earlier than TroUus, it is hard to see 
why the work should be 'little known.' It seems prob- 
able, then, that the poem was written about 1S85. If so, 
it may, perhaps, have been intended from the first as one 
of the Canterbury Tales. 

"he £jught has wandered far and wide,' and has seen 
many <nties of men, in Russia, in Asia, in 
Ef ght'* Africa; but he has lived and traveled and 
fought in the fair dream of chivalry, — 

I See Dr. B. L. Jefferson's diEsertatioD, ChavctT and the CoMoia- 
m oS PhOoKrphy of Boethiut (Princeton, 1917), pp. 120-133. 
' Professor Lowes argues for the priority of ' PsIamoQ ' in PtMiea- 
mtaf the Modem Lanauage AasociaHon, 20. 841-854. 
■ See A. S. Cook on "The Historical Background of Cbauoer's 
Knight,' Tranracfioru (J the Connectiout Aeademv, 20. 161-240, and 
on ' Beginning the Board in Prussia,' Journal of ErxglishandOermarae 
Fhilolon, 14. 376-388; and S. Robertson on 'Elements of Realism in 
Uie Knight's Tale,' ibid. 14. 22G-26S. ^ 
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Trontlie sod honoor, fredom and euFtoif je ; 
he ia^ nnqfnL ldly as Mb sgoi rfe-^jp. Aa with Tenny- 
Bon's Sir Percivale, — 

All men, to one bo boimd bj suoh a tot, 
Aod women were aa phautoms. 

Hd tells no tale of his own wanderings, his own expe- 
rience ; he hardly deals with real men and women at 
all. His tale is of ohivalroas ideala, of knightly en- 
counters long ago, of men and women living as he baa 
lived, in dream and fancy. Even these shadow dreams 
are hardly more than moving pictures in the rich and 
varied pageantry which constitutes the world of the 
knight-errant. The opening words of the tale, — 

Whjlom, as olde storiei tellen na, — 
carry as far away from present-day realities, far from 
the Tabard Inn and its varied company, into the land 

of story and of long ago. It ia fa* i^nqini]t. Athnng a^H . 

the days of Theseus that we are bidden go, but to 
an Athena which the student of classical archfeolt^ 
will hardly rect^nize. Though, in its simplicity and t 
restraint, the story is by no means un>Hellenio, the I 
manners and oustoroa are for the most part those of I 
mediseval chivalry ; and we had best forget forthwith I 
all we know of ancient Greece. Neither Chancer nor * 
his knight knew much, or recked muoh, of antictnarian 
lore. 

If we are to read the Kmgh€s Tale in the spirit 
in which Chaucer conceived it, we must give ourselves 
.. up to the spirit of romance ; we must not look for " 
subtle characterization, nor for strict probability of 
action ; we must delight in the fair shows of things, 
aud not ask too many questions. Chaucer can be real- 
istic enough when he so elects ; bat here he has chosea 
otherwise. 
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Fonr characters only are brought hefore as with 
any prominence : Palamon, Arcite, Emily, and Theseus, 
Though not characterized subtly, as Troilus and Pan- 
dams are characterized, Palamon and Arcite are raore 
than mere lay-figures of the piece. Of necessity, the 
two kinsmen hare much in common. They are Bisters' 
sgna; they bear identical armor ; their lives haTe^Eeenf 
spent in (Reseat fellowship ; they have sworn a knightly 
TOW of perpetual brotherhood. It is not until the fair 
ideal of friendship is shattered by the stem reality of 
/ilove that they realize their disparity. Then it is clear, 
in the debate which they hold over Emily, and in their 
subsequent actions, that relatively to one another Pala- 
toonjs the dreamo r i Arci te^ the .man of action, 1Ft' is 
Palamon who insists on the inviolability of their tow 
of friendship, and Arcite who, after an attempt at un- 
'orthy qnibbliog, comes out with the plain statement 
that 

Love 18 a gretter Uwe, hj mj pan. 

Than nw; be fsve to any eithlj man, 
and who recognizes that, since they are both condemned 
to prison perpetually, the question of prior claim to 
Emily is one of purely academic interest. Putly as a 
result of opportunity, partly as a result of character, it 
iMiAssitii' whii ihilij;^|[^°°_^g_ dpstiny olthe two ; while 



^. 



Palamon merely drifts with the current of circumstance. 
The same distinction is observed in Axeite's prayer to 

attainment of his desires ; while Pal^on^ra^Venus . 
for success in his love, leaving the means of its attain- 
ment to the providence of the heavenly synod. But in 
prowess in arms, and in chivalric courtesy, there is not 
a jot of superiority in either ; and the reader of the 
tale, like Emily herself, is unable to decide on which 
he wonld wish the ultimate success to %ht. When 
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the action closes, and the dying Arcite betroths Emily 
to his kinsmau-rival, friendship wins its final triumph 
over jealousy, and the two noble kinsmen remain in 
our memory not as dissimilar rivals, but as eternal 
friends, one and indivisible. 

As for Emily, she is a fair vision of womanly beanty 
and grace, and little more. Only once in the whole 
story, and that when the story is m ore than half done , 
in her prayer to Diana, do wo Lear liraily speaEnVe 
think of her as she roams up and down in her garden 
on the fatal spring morning, gathering flowers * to make 
a Botil gerland for hir hede,' singing like an angel of 
heaven. We see her beauty and recognize her worth, 
realizing that the love of her may well be strong enough 
to break the friendship of a life ; and yet we know 
her not at all. She is the golden apple of strife, and 
later the victor's prize ; but, consciously and of her 
own volition, she never afiects the action of the tale ; 
she does nothing. When Fletcher in the 2W ^oble 
^nsTnen tried to develop her into a dramatic charac- 
ter, her inaction and indecision rendered her contemp- 
tible or absurd. Chaucer wisely kept her a vision and a 
name, letting us realize her character only in its effect 
apon others. 

Theseus, the brave warrior, the man of anger, who 
is yet able to turn anger to justice when persuaded of 
the right, who can good-naturedly see the absurdity of 
Palamon and Arcite, yet tolerantly remember that 
^'- A man mot been a fool, or jong or old, 



and that he too had been a lover in his youth, is the 
most actual personage in the tale. He is, moreover, 
the motive power of the plot; bis acta and decisions 
really determine the whole story. 
It a not in the characterization, but in the descriy-, , , 
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rtB«M -o{-tib» JSniffAt'a Tale resides, 
poem opens with the brilliiuit pageant of the vic- 
torious home-comiDg of Tbesena, thrown into sharp 
contrast by the band of black-clad widowed ladies who 
meet him on the way. A never-to-be-forgotten picture 
is that of Emily roaming in her garden, while the 
kinsmen look down upon her through thick prison-bare. 
The meeting and silent encounter of the consins in the 
wood, the great theatre with iti itfirylndnn nrntnTirn, 
the vivid portraits of Emetrins and Lygnrge, all the 
Taried bustle of preparation, the vigorous description 
of the tournament itself, — these, with occasional pas- 
sages of noble reflection, form the flesh and blood of 
the poem, of which the characters and the action are 
merely the skeleton framework. The Knight's Tale is 
L^,g— preeminendy a web of Bple^ ^dii^ly jiictnreH tapestry, in 
*^ Which the eye may take delight, and on which the 
memot7 may fondly linger. In the dying words of 
Arcit«: — 

What is this world 7 Wbat uketh meo to have f 
Now with his love, now in his cold« gnvo 
Allone, withonten wtaj oompftuye, — 
the terrible reality of the mystery of life, its tragedy 
and its pathos, are vividly suggested ; but it is only 
suggested, as a great painting may touch on what is 
most sacred and most deep. 

It is this essentially pictorial character of the poem 
which accounts for the slight success of Fletcher's at- 
tempt to translate it into drama, the poetry of action. 
In the JkffO Noble Kinsmen the slenderness of the 
plot, and the inconsistency of the characters, which Tve 
have accepted without question in the Knight's Tale, 
become painfully apparent. The splendid e£Fectiveneaa 
of silence, which Chaucer has utilized so artistically 
in the first appearance of Emily, and in the encounter 
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in the wood, U necessarily sacrificed to dramatic exi- 
gencies. The tournament is transacted off the stage^ 

and thfl liflMiriptimia-nf tlift_tliPflft nrnfj^i-jpa ^rop Out 

alt<^tlLer. A reading of Fletcher's drama is of the 
greatest help in enabling one to recognize the distinc- 
tira poetic qualities of Chaucer's narration; just as a 
comparison with DryflpT^'a brilliant inftiifipr'^ t^o" of 
the ^qle will help one to realize the peculiar oharm of 
Chaucer's simple, unassuming diction. 

THE TALES OF THE MIT/I.KTt AKD THE £EET£ 
The Knight's long tale of love and chivalry won, as 
it deserved, universal approbation ; — 

In st the route nas tber jong ne old 
That be ne Hjde it was a noble stone 
And worthy for to dmwen to memorie. 

The Host, chuckling with delight over the saooess- 
ful beginning of his stoty-telling scheme, turns to the 
Monk and courteously asks him to tell ^snmwbat to 
quyte with the Knightes tale.' The choice of the Monk 
was dictated, doubtless, by the Host's punctilious re- 
gard for social rank, the worthy ecclesiastic being after 
the Knight the most dignified personage of the com- 
pany. But since the Monk must of necessity tell a 
serious tale, which could not offer a sufficiently effec- 
tive contrast to the Knight's, the poet, as overruling 
providence of the pilgrim^e, devises an interruption 
of the Host's less artistic scheme by the obstreper- 
ous intmsion of the Miller; who, though so drunk 
that 'nnnethe upon his hors he sat,' insists that he 
knows a ' noble tale,' with which to repay the Knight. 
The Host, as complete tavern-keeper, knows not only 
the deference to he paid to men of rank, but also the 
more delicate diplomacy of dealing with a drunken 
man. When hia soft-spoken words of deprecation fail 
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to silence the nnmly Miller, be recognizeB that discre- 
tion is the better part of eonrtesj, and snfFers bim to 
proceed. 

After making the qaite nnneeeBBary * protestation ' 
tbat be is drank, — a fact of which he is convinced 
by the soond of his own voice, — he annotmoes tbat his 
tale is to be of a carpenter and his wife, and of bow a 
clerk made a fool of the carpenter. Bnt this theme 
treads on the toes of another in the company. The 
General Prologue tells ns of the Beeve that — 
In fODtbe ha lemad badde > good muter ; 
Ue WM a wel good wnght«, » earpeoter. 
So we are prepared for the change from the * noble 
tale' of the Knight to the ribald tale of the Miller 
by an altercation between dnmhea Robin and the 
white-haired O^wold, who thinhB the tale directed 
ag^nst himself. And when the Miller's tale is done, 
the wowided professional pride of the Beere famishes 
ns with a companion tale of bow two Cambridge eta> 
dents got the better of a cheating miller. 

The tales of the Miller and the Beeve are so closely 
linked by this dramatic interlude, and are moreover so 
similar in spirit, that it will be convenient to treat 
them together. 

For neither of tliese tales do we possess Cbancer'a 
immediate sonroe; bat there exist stories sofficiently 

lihe them to indicate that in neither case did 

Chaucer draw wholly on his ovm imagination. 
In the MUter'a Tale we have a combination of two 
stories originally distinct — the story of a man who is 
made to believe that the great day of reckoning is at 
hand, represented by a German tale of one Valentin 
Schumann, printed in 1559, and the story of Absolon 
and Nicholas, to which an analogue in fonnd in a ool- 
lection of novelle by Massnocio di Salerno, who flour- 
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islied in the latter half of the fifteenth century. Other 
similar tales are found in German and in Latin.' 

A tale similar to that of the Keeve is found in Boc- 
caccio's Deeameroti, Day 9, Nov, 6 ; and still closer to 
Chaucer are two French fabliavx which are reprinted 
in the volume of Origincda and Analogues published 
by the Chaucer Society.* 

The point of strongest resemblance between the 
tales of the Miller and the Beeve is their extreme in- 
decency, an indecency which cannot be wholly ^he Two 
explained away as due to the frankness of a ^^''^ 
less delicate age. Chaucer, himself, was quite aware 
that to many of his readers these tales would be objec- 
tionable. Half seriously, half playfully, he prefaces 
them with an apology in which he warns away the 
squeamish, and at the same time disclaims any per- 
sonal responsibility for the tales. 

What sbolde I more iojo, but this Millsre 
He nolde his wordes for no mao foibere, 
But tol4Jiui cherles tale in his manere ; 
Me thinketh that I shaTreberoe it heie. 
Aad tberfore et ery geiitil wigbt*I preje. 
For goddes love, demeth uat tbat I Be;e 
Of evel entente, but that I moot reheroe 
Hir tales alle, be the; bettre or wecae, 
Or elles falsen Bom of mj matere. 
And therfore, whoao list it nat jhere, 
Tome over the leef, and cbese another tale : 



Avyieth fow and pntte me ont of blame ; / 
And eek men ahol nat make erneat of game. / 

1 Tboia who wish to go fartber with tbia not very profltajfle theme 
may ooiwnlt tlie papeta of R. KShler, in Anglia, 1. 38-44, IBS-l 88 ; 2. 
186-136 ; of H. Vamhsgen, in Anglia, 7. AnzMger 81-85 : of L. Prita- 
kel, in Anglia, IG. 261-263 ; and of E. E&lbinc, in ZtHachrift fir vtr- 
glekitndt LUtraturgeichichU, 12. 443-460 ; 13. 112. See also L, PioB' 
goholdt,in Jnff/ia, ■;. 117. 

■ Pp. 85-102. For a faU diaoaBiiion of the aoaroea of the £e«w'< ~ 
Talt, lee the paper b; E. Varnhsgen, in Englitdu StudUn, 9. Z40-2a& 
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This is in effect it repetition of the disclaimer given in 
the General Prologue, U. 725-742 ; what is its valid- 
ity ? That he must rehearse all the tales of all his pil- 
grims precisely as they were told, whatever their char- 
acter, or else ' falsen som of his matere,' is precisely 
the ai^^oment by which th e follo wers of Zola defend 
their ultra-realism. The simple iaSiftlF-ta &11 this is 
found in the fact that the great poets have never con- 
ceived of their function as that of a mere photographer 
or stenographer. They ' imitate nature,' to be sure, but 
with a difference. If it is Uieir duty to observe, it is 
also their duty to select, to adapt, to idealize. It would 
have been perfectly possible to give a true picture of 
the varied humanity which made up the Canterbury 
pilgrimage, without suffering these churls to tell their 
*chertes tales,' which no sophistry can elevate into 
true art. 

I do not believe that Chaucer was in the least 
deceived by this argument. He deliberately chose 
to insert the tales, not as works of art, nor even as a 
necessary part of a great artistio whole, but merely 
as a diverting interlude. Making a rather considerable 
allowance for greater freedom of speech, they are tales 
of the sort which entirely moral men of vigorous na- 
ture have found diverting, and at which the less vigor- 
ous have always raised their eyebrows. Having chosen 
to insert the tales, he playfully answers the anticipated 
chains of the moralist, by assuring him that he wrote 
the tales unwillingly, compelled to do so by the higher 
moral consideration of strict truthfulness. Inasmuch 
as the Canterbury Tales are in the miun truly great 
art, and as these tales are by their nature not true art, 
I think it unfortunate that Chancer included them ; 
but I am very far from considering them as evidence 
of immoral character in their author. 
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What I take to be Chaucer's serious defense of these 
tales is coutiuiied in a single line, which concludes the 
passage quoted above : — 

And «ek men thai oat nuke emest of guna. 

In other words, both these tales narrate practical jokes, 
and their comic interest depends on the clever working- 
out and complete success of the trick. In the Miller'a 
Tale, for example, the attention is centred on the 
ludicrous gullibility of the jealous carpenter and 
tbe clever manceuvring of hende Nicholas, not on the 
immoral purpose for which the trick is devised. So in 
ehe Heeoe^s Tale, there is a sort of rough poetic justice 
in the complete disoomBture of the cheating miller ; 
and on this, rather than on the immoral character of the 
retribution, the effectiveness of the story depends. It is 
not immorality for immorality's sake, but immorality 
for the joke's sake. Of course, this does not lessen the 
moral blame of the two Cambridge students, when 
seriously considered; but it very materially lessens 
tbe immorality of the story. It is only when the reader 
reverses the emphasis, when, in Chaucer's words, he 
makes earnest of game, that the tales become actively 
immoral. 

In the Miller's Tale, in particular, the attention is 
diverted from the lustful and nasty features of the story, 
to the brilliant characterizations, and to the consummate 
skill with which the narrative is transacted. In none of 
Chaucer's tales is there more convincing proof of his 
mastery of the technique of story-telling. The tale con- 
sists of two comic intrigues combined into a single unity. 
It will be worth while to notice with some particularity 
tbe steps by which this end is attained. 

Since Nicholas is to be the prime mover of the action, 
without whose machinations neither plot could have 
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matnred, the first tbirty^tliree lines of the tale are de- 
voted to a TiTid desoription of his person and personalit j. 
Tlie carpenter, as passive centre of the plot, is next de- 
scribed more briefly. Nearly forty lines are then devoted 
to a description of Alisonn, whose attractiveness consti- 
tutes the causa cauacms for both intrigues. These por- 
traits, and that of Absolon which follows a little later, 
are done with all the skill which marks the portraiture 
of the General Prologue. After another forty lines, in 
which the relations between Nicholas aud Alisoun are 
established, the main action is fully launched, and the 
natural pause which ensues is utilized for the introduc- 
tion of the second action. Absolon is described, and his 
persistent attentions to Alisoun are recorded, eighty- 
four lines BufScing to set the new intrigue afoot. Ke- 
Buming the thread of the main ailment, some two 
hundred and fifty lines are devoted to the clever scheme 
by which the carpenter is beguiled into believing that 
a second Noah's flood is toward, and the two lovers at- 
tain their end. Particularly rich in humor is the scene 
where Nicholas, in feigned trance, predicts the coming 
deluge, a prediction for which we have been artistically 
prepared by the earlier statement that all Nicholas's 
fancy ' was turned for to lerne astrologye.' Again there 
is a natural pause in the action, in which the story 
reverts to Absolon. Because the carpenter, in instant 
fear of the flood which is at hand, has kept all day to 
his house, Absolon is led to believe that he is from 
home, and consequently chooses this particular night 
to pay his addresses. He goes to Alisoun's window, 
where he is duped, and has his revenge. This section 
of the taJe occupies about a hundred and sixty lines. 
Thirty-eight lines now suffice to end the tale. The 
frantic cry of 'Water I' uttered by Nicholas as a result 
of Absolon's revenge, wakes the sleeping oarpenter, and, 
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fitting in with bb expectation of a flood, leads him to 
out the ropes which suspend his ark of safety, thus 
hringing about the catastrophe of the main action. 

It is certainly a pity that such excellent skill was 
expended on a stoiy whioh many of Chaucer's readers 
will prefer to skip ; and yet, as we have seen, it is this 
very skill which does most to minimize the objection- 
able character of the tale. 

THE cook's TAI^ 
Whoever may bare been offended at the freedom of 
the Seeee^e Tale^ jolly Hodge of Ware was not of the 
attait-laeed sect : — 

The Cook of London, whyl tlie Reve spak. 
For joye, him thonghta, he clawed him on the bak, 
'Hal hal' quod he, 'for Cristes paMiouo, 
This miller badde a shnrp conclntioun 
Upon his argameot of heibergage ! ' 

Perhaps, in his vocation of cook, he has had to do with 
cheating millers, and consequently finds special relish 
in the tale. He volunteers a ' litel jape that fil in our 
oitee,' which is to deal, saving the presence of mine 
host, with a London ' hostileer.' After some playful 
allusions to the tricks of the flulinary profession, the 
Host bids him proceed. 

The tale of the Cook is a mere fragment, extending 
only to fifty-eight lines, and though we have a fine 
piece of portraiture in the picture of Ferkin Revellour, 
who is to be the hero, and a fairly complete mise en 
Bchie, we have not enough of the story to form any 
guess as to its plot. We can only surmise that it is to 
be a * merry' tale of the same general type as those 
of the Miller and the £eeve. Perhaps it was a recog- 
nition of the fact that three tales of this sort on end 
would be too large a dose of ' mirth ' that caused the 
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poet to abandon it ; for, as the old scribe sayi, * Of 
this Cokea tale maked Chaucer na more.' 

There is a spurious tale, certainly not by Chaucer, 
which some of the maDuscripts, and the old editions, 
insert after this fragment under tbe title of The Cokea 
Tale of Gamdyn; but a disoussion of this tale, which 
has some itttereat because of its relation to Shakeepeare's 
As Ymi lAke It, is outside the scope of the present 
work.' 

^ The t*Ie may be foDiid In Ilia appendix to toL It of Skeat'* Oc> 
fird ChrnKo; For a diKnuaioD of it, ia« the artiole bj B. loodnei, in 
" " w Studitn, % M-114, 821-S43. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE CANTEKBUET TALES, GROUP B 

THE HAN OF law's TALE 
Toe first day's journey had bronght the band ot p3- 
grims only fifteen miles on tbeir way ; and the night 
bad been spent at the little town of Dartford in Kent.* 
£ither the company had slept long and started late on 
the second day's ride, or the beauty of a sunny morn- 
ing in mid-April had made the diversion of story-tell- 
ing superfluous; for it is already ten o'clock when 
the Host suddenly tunis his horse about, and reminds 
his fellow-voyagers that a fourth part of the day is 
already spent, and time is wasting. The Man of Lj&v 
is called on to beg;in the entertainment of the day. As 
a lawyer, he is too well schooled in the law of contracts 
to refuse assent: — 

' To breke foTward ii oot myn entente. 
Biheit is dette, and I wol holde fayu 
Al my biheste ; I can no better Bejm ; ' 
but since the tale be is minded to tell is in effect the 
legend of a good woman, he feels not unnatural hesi- 
tation in narrating it, when Chaucer, as all the pilgrims 
know, has written a whole volume of such legends. 
' I can rigbt now no thrifty tale 8eyn, 

But Cbaucer, though he can but lewedlf 

On metres and on rjxniag oraftilj,* 
1 Ct. p. 155. 

' Tbe dspTM^tJon of Chanoer'a skill is to be considered a bit of the 
poet's half-haiDorDiu modestj', rather tban as repreientdng; dzamatioally 
dw opnkiD of the Man of Law. 
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H&th njd bem in Bwiob English m be can 
Of olde tjine, as Icnonetb maaj b num. 
And if he haTe not seyd hem, lere brotber, 
la o book, he hathe sejd hem in another.' 

Hereupon follows a catalogue of women faithfol in 
love whose stories Chaucer had narrated, or planned 
to narrato, in the Legend of Good Women, referred to 
here as the Seintes Legende of Cupyde. How shall he, 
the Man of Law, presume to riv^ such a master in 
this particular art? Ovid's storj of the daughters of 
Fierns who dared contend with the Mtises, and were 
for their presumption turned into chattering magpies, 
should ^ve him pause : — 

< Bnt natbeleee, I recche noght a bene 
Tbongh I oome after him with hawe-bake ; 
I speke in ptoee, and lat him rymea make.' 
And irith that word he, with a Bobre oherei 
Bigau hia tale, as je shal after here. 

Though many of the incidents of the tale of Con- 
stance are fonnd in other, earlier stories, Chaucer's 
immediate source was the Anglo-Norman 
Chromde of the Englishman, Nicholas Tri- 
^ vet , a voluminous English scholar and historian, wto' 
flourished in the first half of the fourteenth century.* 
Trivet's chronicle, written in the Anglo-Norman French 
of the English court, devotes a long section to the his- 
tory of ' la pucele Constaunoe,' ' the account ^^reeing 
in all important details with that given by Chaucer. 
Chaucer has very considerably condensed the story, has 

1 TTm Dictionary of NationtU Biography, fDllowing' the earl; bii>- 
grapbers, Laloiid and Bale, givea the date of his deatli as 1328 ; bnt 
dnee hii obrcmiole inolndes the reig:n of Pope John XXII, who died in 
1334, (^B daM IB oertunly wrong. 

' Ad reprieted in OrigiiutU and Analogues, the story oocnpies 25 
pnges. The text is provided with a mnuing snnunaiy and a translatiim 
■u Kigliah (pp. 1-63). 
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added many original passages of a reflecdTe or lyrical 
character, and has altered some of the minor details.' 
Thus, for example, Trivet narrates in detail how King 
Alia slew his mother with his own bands,' an episode 
which Chaucer has preferred to soften down into a mere 
vague statement. If the student will take the trouble 
to pick ont Chaucer's original additions to the tale, as 
indicated in the foot-note, he will find that they com- 
prise all the moat beautiful pass^es in the tale. Thus, 
when Constance and her child are put to sea in the rud- 
derless boat. Trivet merely says : ' The mariners with 
great grief commended her to Cod, praying that she 
might again return to laud.' It is Chaucer who has 
added the sublimely beautiful lines (825-868) which 
show her noble resignation, and supreme trust in God. 
Of what wondrous pathos is the stanza : — ' 
Hir litel child \a,j weping in hir arm. 
And kneling, pitoiuly to him she Kajde, 
'Paes, litel soae, I wot do thee nOQ haFiu.' 
With that hir kerchet of hir heed she Inej'dOt 
And over his litel jto she it lejde ; 
And in hir arm she lulleth it tul fute, 
And into fa«Teii hir jSn up she caste. 
Chaucer's less gifted contemporary, John Gower, has 
also told the story of Constance in the second book 
of his Gonftssio Aynantis ; but that both poets went 
> About 350 lines at the 1029 ODmpriaiag the tale are not repnsented 
in TriTet. Fonr of the added etaniaa {0. 421-427, 711-777, 926-931, 
1135-1141) an tmulatad trani the De CeMevqitv Jfunifi of Pope Inno* 
eent III, a vork of which Cbaooei tells as (Prologiie to the Legend of 
Oood Women, A venion, 11. 414-416) that he had niade a traiulk- 
tiou (now Iwt). One stanza (IL 813-819) is from BoeUuus. The leM ia 
Chaoeer'B own. Cbaueer's addition* oompiise lines 190-303; 279-287 
295-315; 330-343; 351-371; 400-410; 421-427; 449-462; 470-604 
631-658; 701-714; 711-784; 811-319; 825-868; 925-946; 1087-104S; 
1052-1078; 1132-1141. 

* 'And with that he cntotE her bead and hewed her hodj all topieeea 
M she la; naked in her bed ' (p. B8). 
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independeotly to Trivet is proved by the fact that each 
pves details found in Trivet, but not found in the other. 
But a few points of agreement between Chaucer and 
Gower as against Trivet make it probable that there is a 
relation closer than that of a common source, that one 
poet borrowed a touch here and there from the other's 
version. If so, the borrower was apparently Chaucer; for 
if Gower had had Chaucer's text before him as he wrote, 
it is hard to believe that he would not have appropri- 
ated some of the strikingly beautiful passages peculiar 
to that version.^ As the Ctm/^ju^izuodM was not pub- 
lished till 1390, we can with some confidence assign the 
composition of the Man of Law's Tale to the last ten 
years of Chaucer's life, a date which is in accord with 
other indications which we have as to the chronology (^ 
the Canterbury Tales.* 

The Man of Law's statement that he learned the 
story from a merchant is not to be taken seriously; 



I For K full discussioD of tbe queerfjoo, iee Uie papers by E. LQoke, 
'Daa Leben der Conitanie bei Trivet, Gower, und Cbauoer.' id 
^nolia. 14. 77-122, 147-185. 

■ For the evidence nhlob polnta to a date aa late aa 1300 (pethapa 
later than 1394} for the Man of Lms't Tale, see J. S. P. TatJock, De- 
TelopmaU and Chronologt/, pp- 172- IBS. CritiM have been iDcliued to 
see in the Man of Iait'h dtatement (B. 77-89) tliat Chaucer would 
never write Euoh 'unldnde abhoroinodounB' as the storiea of Canace 
Bad of Apolloniua of Tyre, aa implied aliuaioD to the Confeeao 
S'ntantit, which includes tliese totes. Though both stories must have 
been fEUnlUar quite independently of Gower's telliae of them, this 
reference, if mede shortly after the publication of the Conftwio, tusy 
have been intended as a sly dig at a brothetj poet. There is no auS- 
cient reason, however, for believing that these lines indicate a falling- 
out between the two friends. The only real basis for a supposed e»- 
transement Is the fact that in later recensions of the Canfettio Gower 
omitted, along with his praise of King Richard, the passage of gracious 
compiiment to Chaucer (8. 2941*-2959*) found in the first recenaon. 
It is at least haiardous to assume that this omission is to be explained 
only on the sround of lapsed cordiality. But see Tatlock, op, cU. 
p. 173, n. 2. 
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bnt it snggestfl, none the less, the way in which many 
mediiBTal tales were transplanted from one country to 
another. 

Looked at merely as a narrative, the tale has bnt 
little claim to greatness. It consists of a aeries of im- 
probable episodes, bound together merely by .^^^ ^^^ 
the accident that th^ all happen to the same m > Woik 
heroine. Though in the fact that the fleet 
which eventually saves Constance, and brings her back 
to Rome, had been dispatched by the emperor on a 
punitive expedition against the 'cursed wikked Sow- 
danesse,* we see an attempt to link the banning of 
the tale with its dose, there is too much of accident, 
and too little of direct causal connection, in the events 
of the tale to leave it any oi^anio unity. The episode 
of the steward of the ' hetheu castel,' who comes down 
to Constance's ship and tries to violate her, is in no 
way connected with what precedes or follows. The tale /■ 
has all the structural defects of the typical romance | 
or saint's legend. 

What nuses this legend into the realm of true art, 
and even gives to it a high degree of spiritual unity, 
is the wonderfully beautiful personality of Coostance. 
There is little to be stdA of this character by way of 
analysis ; there is no baffling problem of motives nor 
complexity of warring qualities to fascinate the inteU 
leet, no development of character under stress of cir- 
cumstance ; from the first she is utterly transparent, 
utterly perfect. We see her in prosperity, we see her 
in bitterest adversity, in what she believes to be the 
hour of her death ; she is the same always, unmoved, 
unshaken. The great Christian virtues of humility, 
faith, hope, chari^, sum up the whide of her nature ; 
by these stars she steers her rudderless boat as she 
sails in the salt sea ; by these she lives in the court of 
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emperor and king. So littlfi is she moved hj oatward 
circumstance, that the mere events of the story sink 
into insignificance ; we forget their improbability, or 
rather, in the presence of such superhuman perfection, 
the sapematanil seems merely natural. Chaucer does 
not try to explain these miracles away; he accepts 
them frankly, even gladly : — 

Men mighten asken whj she waa not alayn 7 
Eefc at tbe feate who migbte hir bodj save ? 
And I aoswere to that demannde agajn, 
Who UTfld Daniel in the horrible eave 7 

Or ^;ain, * Who kepte hir fro the drenching in the see?' 

Chaucer asks, and answers : — 

Wbo bad the f oDre apirits of tsmpeat, 
That power hau t'aoojen land and aee, 
* Botfae north and sonth, uid also weat and eat, 
Anojreth neither aee, ne land, ne tree ? ' 
Sothly, the oomanndour of that was he, 
That fro tho tempest ay this nomman kepte 
As wel whan that she wook aa whan she slept«. 

When we see her set adrift again with her ' litel sone,* 
weeping juteously over his distress thoup:h not her own, 
we are inevitably reminded of another Mater Dolorosa, 
the * Moder and mayde bright, Marye,' to whom she 
prays. We are quite ready to agree with Ten Brink 
when he says: *The heroine here appears almost a 
personification of Christianity itself, such as it comes 
to heathen nations, is maligned and persecuted, yet, in 
the strength of its Founder, endures in patience and 
finally remains victorious.* * Be it remembered, how- 
ever, that she is more than a personifioation, a per- 
sonality. 

I fancy that we are often inclined to underestimate 
the art which is requisite to the depiction of aoch a 
1 EiA Sng. Lit. (fflig. bank) 2. Ice. 
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figure as that of Constance. It is precisely in its sim- 
plicity, its absence of all complexity, that the difficulty 
of the portrayal resides. By * character ' we mean the 
markings or traits which distinguish one individual 
from another, or rather from our somewhat vaguely 
coneetved 'nonnal* man or woman. In bidding us 
pattern our imperfeot natures after the one perfect 
nature, Christiaaity bids us shake off our persona] 
idiosyncrasies, the tr^ts or markings — blemishes, if 
yon will — which distinguish us from our pattern. It fol- 
lows It^oally that, if we were able to carry out this 
Christian ideal, we should lose the distinguishing 
traits which constitute our character as individuals. 
Constance has attained the ideal ; she is perfect ; and 
consequently her * character ' seems to us shadowy or 
anreal. In a sense she has no character. To depict 
Buoh a nature as this in its ideal perfection, and yet 
to make us feel the force of her personality, and love 
her and sympathize with her, to accomplish this, is 
a greater artistic triumph than to create a Criseyde. 
Chaucer is here working in the spirit of the Christian 
Middle Age, which loved the perfect, the universal ; it 
was the Renaissance which taught us to set such store 
by the necessarily imperfect individrial. 

THE s tttpma tj'b TALE 

The tale of Constance has given the lie to the Man 

of Law's modest statement that he knows no 'thrifty' 

tale. At its conclusion the Host rises in his stirrups 

with the exclamation : — 

< Th;._^^ a thiin^'r ta'? j"' the nones I ' 

He is apparently in the mood for 'thrifty' tales, for 
he turns next to the parish priest, the ' povre personn 
of a toun,' and demands of him a tale. But . he has 
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Dnfortnnately Isrded his request with two of the oaths 
without which his tongue seldom wags ; and the good 
parson is scandalized : — 

^ The Feisone him aiuw«rde, ' len'aU! 

Wliat ejleth the man so einfoll; to swere ? * 

Snoh onreaBonable objection to the picturesque in 

language can come only from a follower of the new 

sect of Wiclif. The Host makes no great pretense to 

I religion ; but he hates a heretic ; he * smells a toiler in 

I the wind,' and dreads a ' predicaoioun * after the man- 

I ner of Wiclif s itinerant preachers. There is another 

Btaonch upholder of orthodoxy in the person of the 

oonsoiencelesB Shipman. 

' He ahal no go«pel gloaen hear oe teohe. 

We leve elle, in the firete pod,' quod he. 
' HewoISesowen som diffioultee 

Or spiingen eokkel in our olene corn.' > 

Such a calamity the Shipman stands ready to avert by 
telling a tale himself, which he promises shall be free 
from philosophy or other scientific lore. One need not 
dilate on the rich humor of this episode, wherein Chau- 
cer chooses the Host and the Shipman as the bitterest 
L opponents of heretical doctrine. 

We do not know the immediate source of the Ship- 
man's Tale. A similar story is found in the Decam- 
eron, Day 8, Nov. 1 ; but Chaucer's setting 
of the tale near Paris indicates that he 
derived it from a French faHiau now lost. Save for 
/ its general tone of loose morality, there is no special 
/ appropriateness in assigning the tale to the Shipman ; 

' The term ' loller ' oi * loUard,' deriaivelj applied to the f oDDweia 
of Wiolif, piobabl? meana only a foolish talker ; but it vaa popnlorly 
asiociated vith the Latin taUiiint, tare*, with nifeteuoe to the paiable 
oI the tame lovs among the wheat. 
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and tbe use of the first person pronoim plural in the 
parage beginning — 

He moot ui olotlie, and he moot tu armje, 

shows that it was originally intended for one of the 
female members of the company, who can have been 
no other tixau the Wi fe of Bath . Apparently Chancer 
first vrote the tale for her, anJ~then lighting on another 
story which sbonld more fully reveal his conception of 
her character, utilized the rejected tale for the Ship- 
man, foi^etting to eliminate the inconsistent passage 
referred to above. 

Though much more delicate than the tales of the 
Miller and the Keeve, the tale of the Shipman is essen- 
tially more immoral. Hende Nieholaa re- xubbmo- 
ceires a righteous retribution for his deeds; •"an'i 
and the two Cambridge students have at 
least a certain provocation for theirs. The Monk, Dan 
John, is false not only to his professions as a man of 
God, but violates also the sacred laws of hospitality 
and of common gratitude. He cultivates the friend- 
ship of the worthy merchant merely that he may live 
on him, and, not content with that, deliberately plays 
him false with his wife. With equal nonchalance he 
leaves the woman he has corrupted to extricate herself 
as best she can from an exceedingly embarrassing situ- 
ation. The story ends with the laugh all on his side. 
The moral of the tale seems to be, as Mr. Snell has , 
pot it, ' that adultery is a very amusing and profitable j 
game, provided that it is not found out.* The intrigue / 
is, of coarse, a elever one, the actors are clearly char- 
acterized, and the narrative is well conducted ; but 
neither the intrigue, nor the art of the tale, is brilliant 
enough to blind us, even partially, to the disi^reeable 
picture of treachery and lust. The chief artistic merit 
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of the piece coofiists in the realistio picture it gives of 
a well-to-do bourgeois bousehokt, and of the busineas 
methods of a fouFteeatb-century merchant, snoh as 
Chaucer must have seen often at the London Custom 
Honse. 

THE PEIORESa'S TALE 
Very different is the tale of the gentle Prioress 
which follows. With all courtesy, the usually rough- 
spoken Host turns to Madame Eglantine : — 
< Mji Inly riimiHHii bj joat lere, 
So iht-t I wiatB I abolde jow oat grcTe, 
I wolde demen that je tellen Bfaolde 
A tale D«it, if bo were that je wolde. 
Now wol jre voncheianf, m; lady dere 7 ' 

And the courteous request meets with courteous assent. 
As set forth in the General Prologue, Madame Eg- 
lantine's character is componnded of many affectations. 
Scrupulous in her dress and table manners, priding 
herself on her command of an antiquated Norman 
French which she supposes is still the French of fash- 
ionable society, in all things taking pains to ' oountre- 
fete chere of court,' she stands as tiie typical superior of 
a young ladies' school. Next to this quality of utter 
'seemliness ' comes the good lady's tenderness of heart : 
She wolde wepe, if that she sawe a monii 
Canght in B trappe, if it were deed of bledde- 

As seen superficially at the Tabard Inn, she is dis- 
stinctly likeable, bnt also a little ridiculous. The true 
measure of her character is to be found in the fuller 
revelation of her tale. She might have been expected 
to tell a courtly tale, which should establish her repu- 
tation as an accomplished woman of the world ; but her 
affectations are only on the surface. Her legend of the 
' litel dei^eon ' breathes the spirit of earnest, heart- 
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felt religion, and shows that the tenderueBS of her 
heart is not confined to the sufferings of a wounded 
mouse or a favorite lap-dog, but makes her keeuly 
susceptible to the truest and deepest pathos. Instead 
of the calm assurance and self-coofidflnce of a lady 
superior, we find in her invocation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin a sincere Christian humility : — 

' My eoQiiiDg U bo wayk, o bliaful qneue, 
For to declare th; gtete worthineue, 
That I ae may the weights nat iosteiie, 
Bnt aa a child of twelf nonthe old or leSM, 
That can unnethes anj word expreMC, 
Bight so fare I, and tberfor I 70W piCTe, 
Gjdetb m; aong that I sbal of ;ow ««;«.' 

To nnderstand the spirit which gave rise to stories 
such ae that told by the Prioress, we most think our- 
selves bach into a time when the antipathy 
which some Christiaus now fed gainst the 
Jewish race on purely social grounds bad all the force 
of a religious passion. ' His blood be on us and on 
our children,' shouted the multitude of Jerusalem ; and 
the — I H^ifln r' —"•1'nTn^f -n~iri filt ft n iTiir?'! '^"'j - 
that the blood-guiltiness should be brought home to 
the self-cursed race. The pages of European history 
are stained with many stories of senseless persecation, 
which, though due doubtless in part to the fact that 
th e Jews were rich while the Christians among whom 
they live3~were'~poor, were possible only because of 
this mistaken religious zeal. 

It is entirely possible that, stung into fury by these 
persecutions, the Jews may have sought revenge by the 
treacherous murder of Christian children. So wide* 
spread a belief in such a murderous practice could 
hardly have sprung up without some sort of founda- 
tion. But be that as it may, all Europe firmly believed 
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that, inspired by fierce hatred of Christ, the Jev9, m 
^"Tiifi" Wpplr particulai-ly, were in the habit of reen- 
aoting the soenes of the crucifixion, taking as tiieir 
victim any Cbristiati child whom they were able to 
decoy into their houses. If the child was not crucified, 
he was mnrdered outright, and his blood was used in 
some gmesome religious ceremony. 

The earliest story of a Christian child murdered by 
Jews comes from the first quarter of the fif th oentui ^, 
and is narrated in Greek by the Church historian Soo- ~ 
rates. As translated by Dr. James of Cambridge,* the 
story runs as follows : * Kow a little after this the Jews 
paid the penalty for further lawless acts against the 
Christians. At Inmestar, a place so-called, which lies 
between Chalcis and Antioch in Syria, the Jews were 
in the habit of celebrating certain sports among them, 
selves : and, whereas they frequently did many foolish 
actions in the course of their sports, they were put 
beyond themselTes (on this occasion) by drunkenness, 
and begui deriding Christians and even Christ bim* 
self in tbeir games. They derided the Cross and those 
who hoped in the Crucified, and they hit upon this plan. 
They took a Christian child and bound him to a cross 
and hong him up ; and to begin with they mocked and 
derided him for some time ; but after a short space they 
lost control of themselves, and so ill-treated the child 
that they killed him. Hereupon ensued a bitter conflict 
between them and the Christians.' 

There seems to have been no recurrence of this crime, 
either in fact or in fiction, until tha ^ear 11 44. when 
occurred the famous ' martyrdom ' of St. William of 

1 T%e Life md Miradet of 8t. William of Noneich, Ijy Tbomaa o( 
Momuontli, edited by Jaaaopp and Jamea, Cambridge, 1896, p. hdii. 
To the bitroduotioD of this volome I am indebted for miiok valoabls 
iiifaimatiou abont the legend. 
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Korwich. According to the life of St. William, writtea \ 
a few years later by Thomas of Moomoitth, a monk of | 
Norwich Priory, William, who had from the first been ' 
distiDguished for bis sanctity, was at the ^e of twelve 
decoyed on Tuesday of Holy Week into a Jew's house 
in Norwich. Here on the following day he was cru- 
cified and pierced in the left side, a crown of thorns 
upon his forehead. On Good Friday his body was put 
in a sack and carried by the murderers to Thorpe 
Wood, where it was banged to a tree. It was finally 
removed to the Monks' Cemetery in Norwich, where 
many miracles were wrought by its agency. That a boy 
named William was actually murdered in Korwich in 
1144, and that bis murder was attributed to the Jews, 
we can assert wiUiout question ; whether or not any 
Jews were really concerned in the crime is open to 
serious doubt. The fame of his martyrdom, however, 
spread rapidly ; and we begin to bear of similar boy- 
martyrs in England and on the continent Of these 
the most famous is St. Hngh o f Lincoln, alluded to by ( "^ K c 
the Prioress at line 1874 of her tale, who, according 
to the chronicle of Matthew Paris, was murdered by 
Jews in the year 1255.* The tomb of St. Hugh is stiU 
pointed out to the curious visitor at IJncoln. 

The number of such supposed martyrdoms u very 
large. Adrian Kembter, in a book published at Inns- 
bruck in 1745, enumerates ftfty<two, the last of wfaioh 
occurred in 1650. Even to-day a belief in such Jewish 
atrocities has survived in Eastern Europe. The New 
York Stin for April 4, 1904, published the following 
statement under date of Vienna, April 8 : ' 2Xe Zeit 
publishes an extraordinary anti-Jewish proclamation 
issued by the Orthodox Association of Odessa, urging 

' Thres balladi on ihs nrarder of Hngb of Unooln an f ODad in Pn^ 
(«■» CUld's En^iA aad SaHtM BaOadt. / 
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right-minded Roasians to follow the glorious examplQ 
of their brethren who settled their accounts with the 
Jews at Kishineff laatEaBter. It declares that the vic- 
tory is incomplete, for Satan has incarnated himself in 
theJewB. . . . The proclamation adds : "The Russians 
mast aid the government to exterminate the Jews, who 
drink ibe blood of Buasian children,*' ' > 

A legend so widely current as this could not fail to 
find expression in literature, especially when it lent 
itself so readily to human pathos and religious enthu- 
siasm. The Chancer Society's volume of Originals 
and Analogues contains three stories similar to that 
of the Prioress : the legend of AlphonsuB of Lincoln, 
from a volume entitled FortaliHum Fidd, written in 
Latin prose, and dating from the second half of the 
fifteenth centnry; a French poem of 756 lines from a 
collection of Miracles of the Blessed Virgin Mary by 
Gantier de Coinoy (llTT-1286), telling the legend of 
an English boy murdered by a Jew for siuging Gaude 
Maria; and an English poem of 152 lines of octosyl- 
labic couplets from the Miracles of Oure Lady, which 
tells of a Pa ri? beg ^^-boy killed by a Jew for singing 
■ Alma Sedemp toris jSater.^ ' ~ 

If we compare these three Tersicms with the Prior- 
ess's Tale, we find that they exhibit several traits ia 
common. In each instance the story is told to the 
greater glory of the Virgin Mary ; it ia the devotion 
of the boy-martyr to her, shown by the singing of a 
hymn in her honor, which leads to the murderous act 
of the Jew; it is by her agency that the miracle is 
wrought which betrays the murder. In each the child's 

' Hj attention wu e>Iled to tbis modem anslog^ia bf mj {rieod and 
former pnpU, Hr. S. B. Hemin^waj, of New Hareu. 

* 7%t SEracIa of Owt Lads havs b«si] pnljliahed b? Dr. Ksd Hcrab 
inanii, in Heirig'i ArcUv/iir Neutre Slacken, 60. 22S-23Q, 
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mother goes to seek bim, and is advised of bis where- 
abouta by the miraculously continued singing of tlio 

t hymn. The first and third Teisions agree with Chau- 
cer in specifying the Alma Sedemptoris Mater as the 
hymn which excited the wrath of the Jew ; the first 
and second agree in stating that the boy learned the 
hymn at school ; the first and third ^ree that the mur- 
dered body was thrown into a ' wardrobe ; ' the second 
Tersion differs from all the rest in that the murdered 
boy ia restored to life. Of the three versions the first 
is, on the whole, nearest to Chaucer's ; but its date 

' preotudes the idea that it was Chaucer's source. Chau- 
cer most have used some version of the story which has 
not been preserved to us. For purposes of comparison, 
however, a synopsis of the tale may be interesting. 
In the city of Lincoln dwelt a poor widow, who had 

. a son ten years old named Alphonsus, whom she sent 
to scliool. Ai£er~Heliad learned to read, he was set to 
study the rudiments of grammar and musio. Hearing 
often that splendid antiphon. Alma Bedemptoris, sung 
in church, he conceived such great devotion toward the 
Blessed Virgin, and so deeply impressed the antiphon 
upon his memory, that wherever he went, day or night, 
he used to sing it most sweetly with a loud voice. Now 
when he went to his mother's house, or back t^in to 
school, his way led through the Jewry. One of the Jews 
asked a Christian doctor what was the meaning of that 
song that sounded so sweet. On learning that it was 
a hymn sung to the praise and honor of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, he began to plot with his fellows how 
they might slay the child who sang it. Waiting for a 
favorable opportunity, they seized on the boy as he 
was going through their quarter, singing the aforesaid 
antiphon with a loud voice. Having cut out bis tongue, 
with which he praised the Blessed Virgin, and torn ont 
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his heart, with which he ponclered his aong, the; threw 
**'" hfffT JBt? t^"" V^Vf Bat the Blessed Virgin, who 
is mother of merey and pity, oame to his aid, and placed 
a priwinna ntjijifi in Jijfi tP''iitV to take the place of bis 
tongue ; and striughtway be began to sing, as before, 
the aforesaid hymn, even better and louder than at 
first, oor did he cease day or night from his singing ; 
aud in this manner he continued for four days. 

Now hia mother, when she saw that be did not come 
home as usual, sought for him throughout the city ; and 
finally, at the end of the fonr days, she went through 
the Jews' quarter, where her son had been slain, and, 
behold, the voice of her son, singing most sweetly that 
hymn of the Virgin which she bad often heard from 
him, sounded in her ears. On hearing it, she shouted 
loudly ; and her shouts gathered a crowd of people, 
who, with the judge of the city, broke into the house 
and took the body away; but never did he cease to 
sing that sweet song, even thongh he was dead. The 
body was placed on a couch and borne to the cathedral 
church of that town, where the bishop celebrated MasSr 
and bade the congregation pray earnestly that the se- 
cret might be revealed. When tiie sermon waa finished, 
the little boy rose, and stood upon his couch, and took 
a prec ious jtone from his mouth, and told all the people 
what had happened to him, and how the Virgin had 
come to him, and placed the stone ia his mouth, that he 
should not cease, though dead, from her pnuse. Having 
finished, he gave the precious stone to the bishop, that 
it might be placed with the other relics on the altar* 
signed himself with the sign of the holy cross, and 
committed his spirit into the hands of the Saviour. 

The version of the story which Chaucer used prob- 
ably differed in some details from the foregoing. Chan- 
oer's schoolboy lived in a great city of As!a,_uastead of 
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in merry Lincoln ; bnt the more significant of the di- 
veri^ences may well be laid to Chaacer's artistic geniag. 
The art of the Prioress's Ttde ia shown chiefly in the 
increased emphasis laid on the human, ae opposed to 
the supernatural aspects of the story. The ciw«cei^ 
main purpose o£ the other versions is to show verton. 
the miraculons power of the Blessed Virgin and the 
black malignancy of the cursed Jews, the murdered 
boy himself being little more than a lay-figure, a ne- 
cessary part of the machineiy of the tale. Chaucer 
has slighted neither the glories of the Vir^n nor the 
wickedness of the Jews ; but he has subordinated both 
to the deep and tender pathos which centres in his 
' litel clei^on, seven yeer of age,' his ' martir, souded 
to virginitee.' Eight full stanzas are devoted to the 
setting forth of bis sweetly simple child-nature, before 
the tragic murder is even hinted at. We see the little 
clerk on his daily walk to and from his school, bending 
the knee, and saying his Ave Mary, wherever he saw 
an imE^e of the Mother of Christ. His learning of the 
hymn which is to prove his destruction is shown in 
detaiL As he sits iu school conning his ' litel book,' be 
hears the Alma Sedemptoris sung by older children 
in another room, — 

And, as he dorsts, be drongh him oer ntid uer, 
And herkned ay the wordes and the note, 
Til he the fiiete Ters oonde al bj rote. 
£ven the older schoolfellow who teaches him the rest of 
the song, and tells bim what it means, is clearly, though 
briefly, characterized: — 

Hii felaw, which that elder wai than be, 

Answerde him thus : < this H>ng, I have becd WJflt 

Wea maked of our blisful ladj free, 

Hir to aalne, and eek hir for to pieTS 

To been our help and soconr when we dejei. 
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I <wn no mon e^xrande in Uiia matera ; 
I lerne song, I wo but mud gTKmmere.' 

He is a likeable boy ; but be laoka tbe divine spark of 
his younger eomrade. To bim tbe antbem is bat part 
of faiB Bcbool task. Not so tbe ' litel clei^eon : * — 
* And u thu loDg in&k«d in nveranee 

Of Crutei moder 7 * seyde thii innooetit ; 
' Now oertos, I wol do mjr diligeooe 

To coMM it al, er CiiitemMM is went ; 

Though thai I for my prymtr Atd be ihtnt. 

And Bhal be Icten tliryei in an hooM, 

I w<A it conne, our ladj for to luinotiM.' 

If we wish to realize Chaucer's power in defuc^g 
these children, we have only to compare them witb 
tbe utterly impossible children who occasionally appear 
in the plays of Shakespeare. If we wish to appreciate 
tbe difEerenee between true pathos and mere sentiment 
in the portrayal of childhood, we may compare the 
Prioress's Tale witb Tennyson's In the Children's 
Hospital. 

After the murder is done, our attention is called for 
a while to the sorrowing mother, as she seeks ber child, 
and to the tender love of the Virgin Mother who sue- 
cors bim in his death ; but our ears ring through it all 
with the sweet, clear voice of tbe martyred boy as be 
sings: — 

Altna Redemptotis Mater, qon perria eoeli 

Porta manes, et Btella maris, suoourre oadenti, 

Sargere qui carat, populo : ta qiue genoisti, 

Natura mirante, tuam sanotum Genitoremi 

!, Virgo prius ao poaterins, Gabrielis ab ore 

SnmenB illod Ave, peooatomm miserere.! 

1 nil antliem is lang at ConpUne frotn tli« Satarday erening be. 
fore tbe fint Sunday in Advent nn^ tbe feait of the PnrifioatiaD 
(Breviarivm Somamim, UeobUnis, 1866, Part EiemdU, p. \4t). Tbsre 
is another AdTent aatipbon beginning with tbe ■ama Bne (se* Skeat'a 
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Sm THOPAS AND THE TALE OF MEUSECS 
The PrioTesa's tale of the *litel cle^;eoii' has left 
the company, as well it might, in sober mood. It ia the 
sort of story that ooe waots to ponder awhile in lever- 
eot silence. Even the rougher members of the party 
are deeply touched ; and the Host himself, wbes, feel- 
ing his obligation to keep the journey a merry one, be 
begins to jest and jape ^ain, pays subtle tribnte to /^ 
the potency of the spell by speaking in the seTen-line / 
stanza of the JPrioress's Tale. 

The Host begins to look abont for the teller of the 
next tale. It must be a tale of mirth to restrae the 
light-heartedness of the company; bat not a 'mery* 
tale of the coarser sort — that would be too violent a 
shifting of tone. His glance lights on Chaucer, who is 
riding silently, his eyes upon the ground, ' in thought- 
ful or in pensive mood,' attentively listening to all 
that is said, but taking no part in the general conver- 
sation. He is just the man to tell 'aom deyntee thing.* 
The poet is apparently traveling incognito ; * the Host, 
at least, has no inkling as to the identity of the guest 
whom he is entertaining unawares. He begins by 
rallying him good-naturedly, though unceremoniously, 
on his retiring manners, and on the generous propor- 
tions of his 6gure : — 

'He in the waatt ia shape aa wel aa L* 

There is something ' elvish ' about his coontenance, 

says the Host, as though he were a visitant from the 

land of faery, in the world, but not of it. Precisely the 

Oxford Ckavcer. 6. 177) ; bnt that the one girea abore ii th« one Chan- 
oei had in mind ii tendered probable by the diraot translatioD from it 
giTen in tlie third of ths three randans of the legend mentioned above. 
^ On« wonders vbethar the Mui of Law in hi* lef ennoe to Chaoeev 
vae eqnall; ignoiant of die poet's ^esanoe. 
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vord, we agree, to describe the peculiar elusiTeueBa of 
Chaucer's playful-aeiious nature. 

If the Host is ignorant of Cbaaeer's identity', ve are 
not ; and when Geoffrey agrees to tell a stor;, we pre. 
pare oorselTes for a tale which shall be the masterpieoe 
of the whole collection. Bat that is not Chaucer's way. 
It is much more modeat, and Tastly more humorous, 
that he should represent himself as telling a tale which 
sboold outwear the patience of his hearers before it 
was half told. Dramatically, too, hia choice is entirely 
probable. Suppose a great master of the violin trav- 
eling intx^ito should be jocosely invited to ' favor the 
company with a tune;' what more likely, granting 
bim a keen sense of humor, than that he should tune 
his fiddle and strike up Yankee Doodle or an Irish jig? 
His musical reputation is secure. And so with Chau- 
cer; does not tiie reader know that all the tales are 
his ? A keen observer would donbtless detect a master's 
touch even in the rendition of Yankee Doodle, and 
the vetiest ^rro in literature must recognize that the 
burlesque of Sir Thopaa is executed with matchless 
poetical skill. 

To appreciate fully the delicacy and point of this 
literary satire, one should know some of the weary 
TtaeiuiM romances which so vastly delighted our fore- 
Diair fathers of long ago.' From mom to noon, 

^'°'**" from nocm to dewy eve, one may read of 
Sir Degrevant and Sir Eglamour and Sir Guy of 
Warwick, of Ijbeaus Disconus and of the mythical 
Alexander. These romances often have the charm of 
uai've simplicity, bat they are terribly long-winded, full 
1 A readll; aooeuibls example of tlia ipeciw, though written loi^ 
ftfter GkKIU^a^'l death, Ii the Squyr of Loiet Degre, raoeatl; edited fit 
tbe Atheueum Preaa Series bj ProfeowT W. E. Mwd. It U by no 
lueana wboUy devoid of loterest, and Uj^iia iQeditin' Teroarlu, ' msroi- 
fnUj brief.' The luipiage will offer no lUfSonlt; to a reader ^ChMuMa 
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of digression and minute description, and, of oonrse, 
Iiighly improbable. 

With Bach works before him. Chancer might very 
easily liave given ub a howling farce, after the manner 
of Shakespeare's 'Pyramns and Thisbe* or Butler's 
Sudibras; bnt this would not have been quite courte- 
ous to those of his contemporaries who were still wrib- 
ing such romances, and to the still larger number who 
still were glad to read them. Neither would it have 
been bo etFeeUve ; one may easily o'erleap himself in 
the matter of satire, uid make his caricature so gross 
that it ceases to convince. Chancer has performed the 
more delicate and mooh more difBcult task of writing 
an imitation, bo true to the original that one might 
easily read it through in a collection of romances with- 
out Buspeoting its good faiUi, while so subtly height- 
ening the original traits of diffuseness and essen- 
tial nonsense, that its absurdity becomes immediately 
patent to one who will look a second time. AU the 
real oharm of naive simplicity Chaucer has reprodnced 
intact. We are really disappointed when the tale is 
rudely stopped in the middle of a line. Nearly a hun- 
dred lines pass musically by before anything happens 
at all. At last the much belauded hero finds himself 
face to face with a ' greet geanot;' and we look to see 
lively action. But no; Sir Thopas politely promises 
to meet the giant to-morrow, and makes his escape. 

And al it was tbu^b goddes gtu 

And thni^h his fur beringe. 
We must hear to the minutest detail bow he was armed, 
and how he appeared as he rode forth ; and the tale is 
interrupted in ite two hundred and seventh line, before 
there is any remote prospect of battle. The broad drift 
of the absurdity is obvious enough ; it is in little touches 
(A the deepest bathos, and in the eontinaally reonrring 
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tone of petit-lovrefeoisie, that the subtler hamor re- 
flidei. We are to be impressed with the hero's surpass- 
ing ccHneliness of feature. His face is white as a lily 7 
No, as paynd&nayn, the choicest quality of wheat 
bread. 'His rode is lyk scarlet in grayn,' i. e. it will 
not come out in the wash. And to cap the stanza : — 

And I jaw telle in good eertaf n, 

Be hadde a ttmdy no*t. 
The forest through which Childe Thopas rides is in- 
fested with many wild beasts. We look to hear of the 
lion and the pard ; but the next verse explains : — 

Te, bothe bukko and here I 
Or, ^piin, we are to be told how the hero's very person 
inspires fear : — 

For in that eontrM was tbar hood 
That to him dorate tjA» or goon, 
Neilher wjif ne chiide. 
As examples of the bovrgeoia tone, as Professor Koel- 
bing calls it,' one may notice that in the catalogue of 
' herbes grete and stnale * which spring in the forest is 
mentioned 

,' Kotemnge to pntte in ale, 
/ Whether it be mo^ste or Btale, 
L^ Or for to leye in oofre. 
So, too, when Sir Thopas wished to swear a mighty oath, 
^ He ewoor on_^ftaDd.biBed. 

How tESTHbe geaunt ahal be deed, 
Bityde wbat bitjde I ' 
Bat to the Host, that sturdy dispenser of ale and wine, 
the crowning absurdity, beyond which he cannot suffer 
the tale to proceed a stanza, is the statement : — 
Himielf drank water of the wel, 
Aa did the knight Sir Penuvel. 
Let him disdain the use of a roof, if he please, and 
I 'Zm Ohaooei'i Sir Thopai,' En^uche Stadien, 11. 496-«ll. 
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'lif^ien in bis hode ; ' but of deliberate oboice to drink 
*water of the wel ' — 

* No more of tiiii, tor goAiet dignitee,' 
Quod onre hoste, ' for tbon niskeat mo 
So wory of tliy rerray lewodneue 
That, rUo wUly god my sonle bleue, 
Myn era* sken of thy druty apeohe.' 

Under tbis rnde intorraptioa Cbaocsr Bhows an 
angelic sweetness of temper. It is tbe best rime be 
knows; but if it is not acceptable to the company, he 
vill tell a little thing in prose. From the standpoint 
of the modem reader, at least. Chancer more than 
revenges himself by inflicting his long ' moral tale vei^ 
tnous ' of Melibeus. 

The Tale of MdSmia is a translation of a French 
TTork called Le Iwre de Melibee et de dame PruSehce, 
vbioh b in its torn based on the L i^er Con - TbaTBiaoi 
solationia et Consiiii of Albertano of Bres- "•^"'"^ 
da; who died soon after the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Dame Prudence gives some ezcellent advice 
to her impulsive husband, Melibeus, and, to adopt 
the words of Tyrvhitt, the tale ' was probably much 
esteemed in its time ; but in this age of levity, I doubt 
some readers will be apt to regret that he did not rather 
give us tbe remainder of Sire Tbopas.' Here is a good 
opportunity to take Chaucer at hia word^ when he says 
of another tale: — 



V 
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The modem reader has doubtless been bored by tbe 
moraUzing tale of Melibeus, if indeed he has not 
skipped it outright Not so the honest Host. He has 
your true middle-olass Englishman's love for moralis> 
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ing, if not for morality. Moreover, the tale has for him 
a speeial and persoaal interest : — 

Out boUB tayda, 'a* 1 am Uthfnl man, 

And bj the precious eorpui Madrian, 

(I hadde l«T«r than a barel ala 
That goods lief mj wjf badde herd tbii tale I ' 
She is no Dame Prudenoe to restrain her husband's 
wrath. On the contrary, she is a sort of hourgeoit Lady 
Maobeth, nvging on her husband to acts of violence ; 
while in her abili^ to vilify the poor man, and force 
him to do her will, she is own sister to the Wife of 
Bath. She will make him slay one of the neighbors, 
and bring him to a mnrdeter's death* one of these days, 
the Host predicts : — 

' For I am periloas with knjf in hoode, 
Al be it that 1 dor nat hir withitonde.' 
After this bit of realism, which serves well as a boSer 
between the rather ponderous 'tales' which precede 
and follow, the Host turns to my lord the Monk, and 
begins to rally him on bis general ^r of well-fed 
prosperity and physical fitness. From such a sleek, 
comfortable-looking gentleman, the Host confidently 
expects a 'mery' tale. But alas I for mine Host's dis- 
appointed hopes! The Monk is not, like the reckless 
Pardoner, a man who can suffer his dignity to lie fallow 
for a season. However far he may stray from the 
'reole of Seint Maure or of Seint Beneit,' the digni^ 
of his person and bis rank allow no unseemliness or 
levity of speech. In his own cell, surrounded by his 
fellow monks, with a plump swan and a good bottle 
before him, hia fat sides may have shaken often enough 
with laughter at a merry jest ; but no such relaxation 
is convenient in the promiscuous company of the Can- 
terbniy Boad. With unrufBed patience he hears the 
Host through to the «nd, suffering his free familiari^ 
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and loaroely veiled mnaendo to pass anangwered and 

unnoticed. 

' I wol dooD al mj diligenM, 
As fer as Bonnetb into boneste*, 
To telle jow a tale, or two, or three.' 

The tales he offers are a life of Inward the Confessor, 
or a series of 'tragedies,' of which he has _a hu ndred at 
home in bis cell. Condescendingly he explains to the 
nnleanied that — 

Tragedie u to seyn a oerte jn atoria, 
As old* bokes makeu as memorie, 
Of him that stood iu greet proapeiitee 
And is jfallen out of heigh degree 
Into miserie, And endeth wreoobedlj. 

With tme scholarly spirit he apolc^izes for the lack of 
chronological order iu what is to follow ; with a self- 
depreciation worthy of Matthew Arnold he begs to be 
excused for his ignorance ; and then, wiUiout w^ting 
to see whether the choice is going to be acceptable, 
launches into his weary string of * tragedies.' 

One day, as the sprightly author of the Decam^ym 
was sitting iu his study, be was visited by a strange 
monk, who told him of a death-bed vision, in g^^^ 
which a fellow monk had seen heaven and 
hell opened before him, and had dearly distinguished 
Giovanni Boccaccio among those dwelling in the less de- 
sirable of these mansions. The impressionable, imagi- 
native nature of Boccaccio was so deeply moved by this | 
gruesome prophecy that he was at Gxsi determined to I 
bum his books, and devote himself to a life of religion ; 
but under the saner counsels of his friend Petrarch, 
he decided instead to abandon his more frivolous com- 
positions, and give himself to the study of classical 
philcJogy. Among the works which followed on this so- 
called ocmversion is one entitled De Cmihuz Viroram 
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et Feminarum lllttatrium, a sort of biograpMoal diction- 
ary, dealing with tbe lives of those who bad stood in 
great prosperity aod had fallen from their high degree 
into misery, and had oome to a wretched end. Not a 
very pleasant subject for a book, we are tempted to say ; 
P' but the subject was one which appealed to an age 
I intensely interested in biography, and eagerly oraving 
\ the excitement of tragic downfalls. During the period 
when Chaucer was strongly under tbe influence of Boc- 
caccio and other Italian models, — tbe exact year we 
cannot determine, — he seems to have planned a similar 
work in his own English, which was to have consisted 
of a hundred 'tragedies,' beginning with Lucifer and 
Adam and extending down to his own day — such a 
work as bis disoigle Lyd^te affcnrnpliahed ia }ob Fail 
^ of JP rinces, a generation later. Fortunately, we think, 
this work was one of the many which Chaucer planned 
and started, but never brought to completion. He 
either tired of it, or perhaps came soon to recognize 
that the work was not worth doing. That be was con- 
scious of it') literary badness at the time he wrote the 
Canterbury Tcdes is shown by the criticisms showered 
upon it by such diverse characters as the Knight and 
the Host. He had, however, written some dozen or 
thirteen of the hundred tragedies, taking up his subjects 
not chronologically, but according to bis whim and 
fancy ; and when he came to construct the Cante^^ry 
Tales, he saw a chance to utilize these discarded frag- 
ments, dramatically so appropriate to the ponderons dig- 
nity of the Monk, while at the SMue time indicating his 
matnrer critical judgment as to their literary worth. 
_He_added_f our new par^p^phs dealing with oootem- 
porary worthies,' purposglynpset the chronological 
' See Skeat'a ar^ment to prore that tlia tiagedlea of Pedio of Spain, 
F«dM«f Cjpnu, Banikbo, and Ugcdina sn <rf laMr date, in diB Oxford 
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order to conceal tbe incompleteness of the series and 
to give greater nataralness to tlie Monk's narrstioD, 
and foisted the whole off upon the substantial shoul- 
> ders of the defenseless Monk. Here ia a thrifty way 
^ of disposing of one's literary bastards I In composing 
the several sections, Chaocer had recourse not only to 
his great model, Boccaccio, but to the Vulgate Bible, 
to Ovid, Boethius, Guido, and others, the tale of Ugo- 
lino being taken bodily from the thirty-third canto of 
Dante's Inferno. 

A discnssion of the literary merit of these * tragedies ' 
must resemble the famous chapter on the snakes of 
Ireland. With few exceptions, they have no ^j^ ^vna- 
literary merit. Apart from the unspeakable teen Tn- 
monotony of the series, the dry epitomizing ^^^°"*- 
character of the individual narrations and the inevit^ 
ably recurring moral make them intolerable. The one 
shining exception to this sweeping condemnation is the 
tale of Ugoliuo, a splendid bit of condensed narrative, 
rich in pathos and true tragic power ; but the excel* 
lence of this piece is due to the success with which Uie 
author has reproduced the matchless art of Dante. 

Before leaving the tale, one may pause a minute 
to notice the eight-line stanza in which it is written, 
a measure which Chaucer had used in hia very early 
A. B. G. This stanza, when supplemented by an ad- 
ditional alexandrine, gives as the Spenserian stanza o%' 
the Faerie Queene. , . i , , / -, 

THE KUM'8 PBIBST'S TAIB 

Not only the Knight who interrupts oonrteonaly 
and the Host who seconds his objection more roughly, 

Chaucer, toL iii pp. 42S-120. The sooonnt of B&mabo deala with erenti 
whick happened in 1385, vbiohi* tbe lM«it bittorioal alliuiim oon- 
Uiiwd in Uw CaaUrbwrg TaUt. 
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but the whole eompaity mast have been bored to death 
by the veary etring of dismal 'tragedies' which 
the Monh has thought fit to narrate on this sanny 
eighteenth of April. The Knight objects that-Kiost. 
people care for bat ' litel hevinesse ; * it is pleasanter 
to hear of oira~who~from poor estate have attained t» 
great and laatiag prosperity. The Host assures the 
reverend gentleman that snob talk as his is not worth 
•^AJwitterfly : — 

' For ailcerly, nere oUnkuig dt your ballei. 
That on yout brydel bangs on STery ijde, 

(By heven king, that for ua alls dyde, 
I sholde er thb ban fallen doaii for alepe, 
Although the alongh had neTer been to depa.' 

We poor readers, who can hear this merry clinking 
of the bridle bells but faintly with the inner ear of 
im^tnatton, are sorely to be forgiven if we 'fallen 
doun for slope ' before the ' tragedies ' are half recounted. 
However, we have, by way of compensation, a relief 
which was not possible to the pilgrims — the blessed 
relief of skipping ; boldly torn three p^es at once, and 
we reach one of the merriest tales that ever graced 
our English tongne. 

Neither in the General Prologue nor in the links 

which fit the tale into its framework has Chancer taken 

any pains to characterize the 'gentil Freest ' who tells 

this tale. So we may dismiss him without ceremony, 

and ima^e ourselves face to face with Chancer ; his 

is the alL'pervading geniality and sly elvish humor of 

this sparkling tale, which seems pajrt and parcel of 

the April sunshine. There is no piece of all Chaucer's 

r-- writings that one would sooner choose to set before 

I the uninitiated and say, 'Here is the Chaucer whom 

I we loTo.' Dull must he be of soul who fails to become 

a convert. Here is the vivid delineatioQ of soene, the 
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Bnbtle charaoterizatioD, the infinite ease and grace o{ 
language and verse, the delicate play of humor, above 
all the fresh-hearted gayety and eminent aanity to 
which we gladly tarn when wearied out with the more 
modem poets and story-tellers who insistently brood 
over the mystery of this nnintelligtble world, as the pil- 
grims turned from the weary * tragedies ' of tiie Monk. 
Let no one suppose ihat our present-day fad for ani- 
mal stories, wherein only too often an entirely respec- 
table dumb beast is endowed with a degree _^^ 
of wishy-washy sentimentalism which even a 
moderately intelligent human being woald be ashamed 
of, is at all a modern discovery. Far in t^e * dark 
backward and abysm of time,' long centuries before t^a 
authors of the Jungle Books or the Bi-er Fox stories 
were dreamed of, our remote ancestors delighted in 
stories of beasts and birds who spoke uid acted more 
or less like men and women, though keeping in the 
main the frolic wantonness and shrewd cunning of the 
beast. In those old days, I suppose, people were inter- 
ested in animals as the daily companions of the field, 
and even of the hearth ; to-day, in the crowded life of 
oar cities, we are interested in beasts because we see 
so little of them. An honest, well-meaning clergyman 
spends a summer vacation in the country, and armed 
with opera-glass, note-book, and abundant sentiment, 
'discovers' in the life of the forest a far-seeing wisdom, 
a pathos, a tragedy, with which he fills hia books — or 
leoture-halls — for a year to come. From this so-called 
' nature study ' the step to tbej entim ental animal story 
is inevitable. I do not mean that all our animal stories 
are so written ; 1 could name at least three writers of 
such tales who escape, or nearly escape, the charge 
of false sentimentality ; tt is the great army of their 
imitators — hut enough of this. 
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Any one who will Tentnre into the labyrintbine dis- 
onssiona of the folklorists will find abondant proof 
that stories not anlike the central episode of the cock 
and fox in Chancer's tale have been told since the ear^ 
liest times in all conntries of the world, from darkest 
Africa to farthest Inde. Tales of the fireside soon find 
their way into literature, when literatare has once ap- 
peared, and so it was with these popular stories of tlie 
beast and bird. There have been in the past two main 
fonns of the animal story : the j^jsopian fable, written 
by a moralizer who sought to give new effectiveness to a 
familiar bit of practical wisdom ; and the apJmal ep ip,, 
the great representative of which is Reynard the Fox^ 
written, in its later form at least, by a satirist who 
wished to make fun of men and women under the con- 
venient gnise of animals, at whom any one may laugh 
witiiout fear of the censor. Of these two literary forms, 
that of the fable is the simpler and apparently the 
earlier. I need not characterize it; every one knows 
his JGsop ; but it is intoreating to see how the g erm 
of Chaucer's tale ap pears in fable setting . Here is a 
translation of a Latin fable from the early Middle 
Ages, one of a collection which goes under the name 
of Bomnlns ; ' — 

A Cock was walking up and down on the dunghill, 
when a Fox, seeing him, came near, and sitting down 
before him, broke in with these words: ' I never saw 
a fowl equal to yon in good looks, nor one who deserved 
more praise for the sweetness of his voice, save only 
your father. He, when be wanted to sing louder thim 
usual, used to shut his eyes.* Tbe Cock, who was a 
great lover of praise, did as the Fox suggested; he 

' A Tena ttsMbtion of Haria de Fnuioa'a latei bat mora artiitia 
Tsinon of tliii fsble ia gtvan by Fiottmca Skaat iothe Oxford Chaactr, 
K^iii,p. 432. 
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flimt his eyes, and began to sing with a lond roioe. 
Immediately the Fox made a rush at him, and tnraed 
his Bong into sadnesB by hurrying off to the woods 
with the singer. There happened to be shepherdB ia 
the field, and they began to ohaee the Fox with dogs 
and with great outcry. Then the Cock said to tbe Fox : 
' Tell them that I belong to joa, and that this robbery 
is none of their bosiness.' But when the Fox began to 
speak, the Cook dropped from his mouth, and by the 
aid of his wings soon foand refuge in the top of a tree. 
Then the Fox said, 'Woe to him who speaka when 
lie had better be silent.' And the Cook answered him 
from the tree, ' Woe to him who closes his eyes when 
lie had better keep them open.' ' 

French and German scholars have not yet finished 
fighting out the question to which nationality belongs 
tbe honor of originating the great animal epic of the 
Middle Ages, in which K ing No ble the lion. Bruin the 
be ar, Ghimbald_ Jha-W(Jf, and the other animals hold 
their parliaments, and issue their decrees for the sup- 
pression of Reynard the fox, hero of this 'Tulniad,'who 
manages by his clevemeBS to outwit them all. The epio 
of Keynard, as we have it in French and German, and 
in the other tongues into which it was translated,' is 
not the work of any single author or single age. Like 
the great cathedral buildings of Fngland, the original 
fabric was freely added to and elaborated, any animal 
fable tending to get itself incorporated into this most 
popiUar of poems. The story of the cock and the fox 
is found both in the French Roman de Renart and in 
the German H einecke F y^Jjs; but neither can hare 
been Chaucer's immediate source. Miss Kate Petersen, 

I I have followed the Latin text ^ves bj Miii Petanen: On tit 
Bameet oftkt Ifonne Prutei Ttdt, Boitoit, 1898, pp. 8-6. 
■ The fint Eugluli traiuUdon iru rnada b; Cutou in 1481. 
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who has examined the matter moat carefall;, conoladeg 
that Chauoer follows a version of the epic now lost to 
us, which was nearer to the German BetTtecke than to 
the French Benart. By comparing Chaucer's version 
with these two, and making allowances for what may 
have been Chaucer's independent changes and addi- 
tions, she ingeniously reconstructs what mast have been 
the main details of the version Chancer used. This 
reconstracted version I shall reproduce here as a basis 
for comparison with the Nun'e PriesCe Tal&} 

Beside a grove dwells a woman somewhat advanced 
in years, content with her property and with her pro- 
vision of grain and bacon. Within her yard, protected 
by fence and hedge, she keeps a cock named Chante- 
oler and a number of hens, the best of which is named 
Pinte. One day at sunrise the fox, full of tricks, comes 
after Chantecler, but finds the fence too strong for 
bint. At last, however, he pulls out a slat with his 
teeth, and crawls through the hedge into a heap o£ 
cabbages, where he lies hidden. Pinte perceives his 
presence, and catling out to Chantecler, who is asleep, 
she and her companions fly np on a beam. Chantecler 
comes up proudly, assures the hens that they are quite 
safe in this yard, and bids them return to their former 
place. He then tells Pinte that he has had a bad dream 
in which he saw a reddish beast ; is it any wonder that 
he is distressed and full of apprehension ? May heaven 
interpret the dream aright I Here, perhaps, Pinte offers 
some interpretation of the dream. Chantecler makes a 
reply in which he scoffs at dreams and makes humorous 

/ > On f Ae Bouna of Ae Noimt Praia TaU, Badoliffa College Modo- 
gniphi, No. 10, Boatou, ISOS. (In reprodueing har bTpotlietiDal Ter- 
lioD of the tale, I take BSfoe libartiea with ber laognage.) Thii itadj 
mpenede* tlu ducoaaion of n>iiio«a given in OriginaU and Analogaet, 
pp. 111-128, though the Franoh tazta there siTgo an luefnl fw ao»- 
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remarks abont women. Sommoning np his oonnige, he 
defies the dream. 

A little before noon, Cbantecler, unaware of the fox, 
flies nearer to the place where he is lurking, and on 
first seeing him, starts to flee. But the fox begs Cban- 
tecler not to flee from a friend. Have not their families 
always been on friendly terras ? He praises the singing 
of Cbantecler's father, who used to sing with closed 
eyes. Why should not Chanteoler try to imitate him ? 
Chanteoler, too lasb to peroeive his folly, begins to beat 
his wings, and to sing with closed eyes. Upon this the 
fox seizes him by the throat and runs for the wood, 
while Pinto and the other hens lament their loss. 
The woman comes at the cry of the hens, and seeing 
the fox with Cbantecler in his month cries, ' Harrow I * 
Every one pursues the fox. The dog ia let loose. But 
Chantecler, in all his peril, prompts the fox to nttor 
words of defiance to his pursuers. The fox opens his 
mouth, whereupon the cock escapes and flies into a 
tree. The oock assures the fox that the adventure shall 
not be repeated. The fox invokes shame upon the 
mouth that speaks out of season; and Cbantecler says, 
* Misfortune come upon him who shuts his eyes at 
the wrong time.' 

Thongh the point of this tale is the same as that of 
the Latin fable, we find the characters supplied with 
definite habitation and with names, while tbe story is 
elaborated by the introduction of a new episode, that 
of tbe pr enaonitory dr gam, and by some attempt at char- 
actorization. Chaucer, in utilizing this story, has made 
some changes in detail — the appearance of the fox is 
deferred until later in the story, when his part in the 
action is to be important, distinctly improving the 
structure of tbe narrative ; be has greatly elaborated 
the discnssion of the dream, giving tbe skeptical atti- 
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/_, tnde to Fertelote ratter than Chanticleer ; and he has 
immeasely heightened the description and characteriza- 
tion. In this way, what was originally a fireside story 
has become first a literary fable, then a developed nar> 
rative, and lastly a work of art. 

Chancer's first care in retelling the old story was to 
give heightened color and realism to his background. 
chBucvT'* H^ £<*^ <*<'t i"^ ^^ country and paints a 
vertioQ- peasant's cottage, such as must have been 
matter of common experience to the readers of his own 
day — the simple house of two rooms, with its sooty 
' hall ' serving as kitchen, living-room, hen-house, bam, 
and pig-sty, and the smaller ' bower ' where slept the 
widow and her daughters. We are given a view of the 
every-day peasant Ufe, its hard work and meagre fare, 
ft its narrowing interests ; all this serving as a sharp con- 
trast to the lordly elegance and wide intellectual scope 
^ of Chanticleer. Still, it is not an unhappy life that 
Chancer shows; it the widow's board is but plainly 
furnished forth, she has as recompense a good digeft< 
tion: — 

The ^ute lette hit nothiug for to dannoe, 

N* apoplexye »lient« iiat hir heed. 

Beat of all, she has that 'hertes suffisaunoe' vhich 
makes any life worth the living. Once again, later in 
the tale, the peasant life i-easserts itself, when the 
widow, her daughters, the neighbors, and all the ani- 
mals of the farm in wild bedlam join in the hue and 
cry after the marauding fox. Both these pictures have 
all the vividness and realism of a Dutch gtt^R paint- 
ing by T eniers or Gerard Don. 

A greater achievement than this is the creation of 
Chanticleer, a character which is real and interesting, 
while remaining still a rooster, at the same time human 
and galline. To accomplish this, Chaucer has seized 
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on the trait of charaoter which is in a rooster most 
human and in a man most g alline , the quality vhioh 
the two species share in common — egotism, personal 
yanity, in a word, the strut. This is the quality which 
mankind ^rees in attributing to the rooster as a type ; 
doubtless a i goster poet would attribute the same qual- 
ity to man. This is the trait of character which in the 
old fable leads to Chanticleer's downfall, when the fox 
cozens him with his pretty obvious flattery ; this is pre- 
eminently the quality of the domestic tyrant. So that 
it is without any sense of inoongruity that we see the 
two types coalesce. 

Chanticleer, as ha is first described to as, is only a 
superlative rooster, superlative in his crowing, superla- 
tive in his galline beauty : — 

In al the land of orowing dm bis peer. . 

His Tois was merier than the merf otgoa f 
Oa messe-dajes that in the chirahe gon; / 
Wei aikerer was his cmwing in his logge. 
Than is a clokks, of on abbey orlogge. 
By nature knew be ech asoeneioDn 
Of eqninoxial in thiike toun; 
Foe whao degrees fiftene wbm aacei)d«d, 
Thaime orew he, that it mighte nat ben amended. 
From this it is an easy step to the singing of a song 
witii words : — 

But aoeb a joye was it to here hem ainge, 
Whan that the brighte Sonne goo to springe, Z' 
In iwete aceord, 'my lief is fiuen in londe.' / 
This is followed up by an offhand statement : — 
I For thiike tyme, as I haTe nndentonde, 
/ Bestea and briddes ooude ipeke and singe. 
We accept this statement readily enough, as a neoes- 
sary oondition of animal stories. But if animals can 
talk, they can also have dreams. So bit by bit we are 
led into the plausible impossibility oi tite oonjngal 
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dlspate, with sU its display of entdition and dialeo- 
tics. 

Dame Fartlet becomes the typical housewife, kindly 
solicitous of her huaband'a welfare, even thoagb she 
reproach him for his faint heart, — 

' HaT« je no mAnnM berte, and han a berd 7 ' 
nnwilling of course to accopt his explanation of the 
dream, confident in the snperiorily of her own wisdom 
and in the efficacy of her own homely remedies. Was 
there erer a wife who did not love to proscribe from 
her medicine chest, or ever a husband who did not pro- 
test that medicine was quite unnecessary? She is even 
ready to humor her husband's weakness for pedantry, 
quotes to him from one of his own authors, enters at 
length into a scientific explanation of dreams. She has 
not lived with the learned Chanticleer for nothing. As 
for the cock, he is your typical p edant a nd egotist. He 
is proud of his voice, of his learning, and of his immense 
superiority to his wives, whose company he enjoys be- 
cause of his superiority. With what evident self-satis- 
faction he quotes an uncomplimentary Liatin proverb, 
which he translates wrongly, delicioosly conscious that 
his playful fraud cannot be detected : — 

< For aUo siker as in principio, 
Hftdier at honmtit conjutio; ' 
HidanM, the HnteiiM of tbii Latin ii — 
Womman b mannes joye And al hit blis.' 

His wife ventures to quote the authority of Cato 
that dreams are not to be regarded. Very well, if she 
wants authorities, she shall have them ; and he proceeds 
to bury her volumes deep under his accumulated lore. 
She ought to know that a woman can't argue. But if 

' Tbe phraae ' In prinrnpio ' begins the book of Geneni and Uu Oom- 
'^pelof StJohn, in theTu^iate. 'ItiiMtnie as the Bible thatiroman 
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Chanticleer is pedant and egotist, be is nevertheless » 
kindly soul, and we cannot but like bim. 

However learnedly Chantieleer may discourse, bow- 
ever hnman he may seem in his petty domestic tyran> 
nies, Chauoer never suffers us quite to forget that be 
is but a rooster and that Dame Fartlet is but a ben. 
Were we to forget, the delicious humor of the situ- 
ation would be lost. This end Chancer attains by con- 
stantly recurring to distinctly g^hne traits. After 
displaying her complete acquaintance with the materia 
medico, and assuring her bosband that the herbs neces- 
sary 

' To pnrgen jow btnetlM, and eok above ' 
are growing right there in the yard, she bids him 

< P ftbbgb em Dp right a* thay grows, and ete bem in.* 
So, too, when the long debate is ended, the rooater 
nature reasserts itself : — 

And with that word ha flej donn fro the beam, 
FoT it wu day, and eek tiis hennes alia ; 
And with a ohnk he gan bem for to oalle. 
For he had foonde a com, la; in tba yerd. 
Uoyal he was, he was uamore aferd. 

He loketh aa it wara a grim leonn ; 
And on hiH too* be rometh np and doait. 
Him deyned not to aette hia foot to gronnde. 

The beautiful bubble of pride and lordliness is 
pricked to nothing by the clever stratagem o£ Daun 
Bussel the fox, and his ignominious rape of Chanti- 
cleer. That the airy fabric of tbe tale may not fall too 
suddenly to ground, Chancer has recourse to the mock 
heroic. Tbe marauding fox is apostrophized as 

O newe Soariot, news Genilont 

Folae diaaimiloar, O Greek Sioon, 

That bioghtest Tioye al ontrely to sorwel 
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There Is learned diBODsrioD of free-will and GoA'a fore- 
knowledge, as one might debate the reason of a prince's 
fall. The ontory of the widowed hens is compared 
to the lamentations of the Trojan ladies when Ilion 
was won, to the shrieks of 'Hasdmbales wyf,' to the 
wailing of the senators' wires when Nero burned impe- 
rial Rome. It takes all the wild hubbub of shouting 
rnstios, barking dogs, and gnacking geese to bring 
ns back again to the realization that all this mighty 
Mtion has been transacted in a poor widow's barnyard, 
and that its protagonists are but a cock and a fox. 

The rest of the story, which now follows the lines 
of the old fable, is disposed of quickly ; the moral is 
pointed, and thus is ended Chauoer's tale of Chanti- 
oleer. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE CASTTEBBITBT TALE8, 6B0UFS C AND D 

THE PHTSICIAN'S TALE 
The Physvnan'i Tale begins a new group of talea, 
and Chauoer has provided it with no prologue by way 
of introduction. The portrait of this doctor of physio 
given in the General Frologne is allowed to stand as 
our sole information about the character which, judged 
from a modem standpoint, has in it more o f the qu ack- 
than of the reputable practitioner. Neither is the tale 
which Chaucer assigns to the man of medicine partic- 
ularly appropriate to him, - One cannot refrain a smile 
at Ten Brink's ingenious suggestion that its ' desperate, 
bloody ending' is 'appropriate to the character of the 
Doctor and his professional acquMntance with violent 
remedies.' One may notice, too, that Virginia's allnsion 
to the daughter of Jephthah gives the lie to the state- 
ment of the General Prologue that 

Hii studie wm but litel on the bible. 
Chaucer had apparently written the story with another 
purpose in view, perhaps with the intention of inoor- 
poratiog it into the Legend of Good TFbmeTh and 
finding it in bis desk drawer, determined, with his 
accustomed literary thrift, to turn it to account io the 
Canterbury Tales, If not particnlarly appropriate, it 
is not markedly inappropriate. Possibly the digression 
on the proper bringing up of dangbters may have been 
inserted as suitable to the Doctor io his capacity of 
family adviser. 
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One wbo mi not fainilia.!' with ChaiiceT*B litenuy 
methodi would immediatelj aimme trom tbe explicit 
~^^ statement of the 6rst line that the soorce of 
tbe tale was Titm Lirina. lavy's hiatory ia, 
of oonne, the nltimate loarce ; hot the most hastj read- 
ing of the Latin sto^wffl'ihow s wide diTergenee. Id 
lArj, Yirginiaa, on bearing the onjiut sentence, imme- 
diately snatches up a knife, and withont anj paose 
hnries it in his daughter's breast. This is nuHv natural 
and leas rerolting than the deliberate deed of Chaucer's 
Yirginios. Tbe rather barbarons ejnsode of the head 
sent to Appins on a charger is also absent from Liry's 
narratire. Chancer did not make these changes him- 
self ; for in dealing with themes from antique history 
be is nsoally cbaiy of alteration. The tale explicitly 
■ays; — 

ThU U no fabla, 
Bat knowen for butorial tbing notabls, 
Tba (eiiteiioe of it lootb », out of donte. 



Moreover, though the change makes possible the Meet- 
ing diah^ne between Virginia and her fatiier, which is 
the emotional climax of the tale, it involTes, as we have 
seen, a certain untruth to nature as compared with 
Livy's treatment. The trutii is that Chancer did not 
go to Liry at alL Indeed, we hare no proof that Livy 
was any more than a name to him. Tbe outline t»f the 
story, and tbe ascription of it to Iiiry, are taken directiy 
from that great storehouse of story, tbe Roman de la 
Bote. Jean de Mean's narrative is not long, and since 
a comparison of it with Chaucer's tale serves well to 
show tbe latter's literary methods, I shall translate the 
passage entire.* 

I Tk« (tor; oonqnealioM 6613-5683 of lUoD'iedilian at thaJIoxiM 
de la Bote. Skeat hu »pri£ted !£« pMnge in the Oxford Chaucer, 
voL S. pp. 436-4an. I bsTs mad* jaj tnuulMioD bom hk tnk 
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Did not Appiua well deserve to bang, wlio made his 
servant undertake, by means of false witnesses, a false 
qoarrel against the maiden Virginia, who was daugh- 
ter to Virginins, as suth Titos Lixius, who knows well 
how to relate the case ? This he did because he coold 
not have mastery over the maiden, who oared not for 
him, nor for his Inst. The false chnrl said in aodience : 
' Sir judge, give sentence for me, for the maid is mine; 
I will prove her for my slave against all men living : for 
soon after she was bom, she was taken from my house 
and given in keeping to Virginius, where she has been 
brought up. Therefore I demand of you, Sir Appins, 
that yoa deliver me my slav e, for it is right that she 
serve me, and not him who Iwe brought her np ; and if 
Vii^nius denies this, I am all ready to prove it, for 
I can find good witnesses of the fact.' Thus spake 
the false traitor, who was a retainer of the false judge ; 
and when the plea bad gone thas far, before Virgin- 
ius, who was all ready to reply and confound his adve^ 
saries, had spoken, Appins gave hasty judgment that 
without delay the maiden ^ould be returned to the 
churl. And when the good gentleman before named, 
good knight and well-renowned, that is to say, Vir- 
^nius, heard this thing, and saw well that he could 
not defend his daughter against Appins, but that he 
would be forced to give her up and deliver her body 
over to shame, he chose injury rather than shame, by a 
wonderful determination, if Titus Livins lies not. For 
in love, and without malice, he straightway cut ofE the 
bead of his beautiful daughter Vitginia and presented 
it to the judge before all men in full consistory ; and the 
judge, as the story says, straightway gave order that 
he be taken and led away to be slain or banged. But 
he neither slew him nor banged him, for the people 
defended bim, being moved to great pity as soon as the 
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deed was knoim ; then, for this evil deed, Appins was 
put in prison, and there qaickly slew himself before 
the day of his trial ; and Claudius, who had challenged 
the maiden, was sentenced to death as a malefactor ; but 
Virginiua, taking pitf on him, won a reprieve for him, 
making sait to the people that he should be sent into 
exile, and all were oondeioned and put to death who 
were witnesses in the case. 

What Chancer has done is to reproduce this narrative 
with substantial fidelity, heightening its effectiveness 
ciune«T>i somewhat by a frewnsfijif_direct discourse, 
Teninu. -while adding of his own fantasy two long 
original passages, which serve to ch^g e entirely the 
artistic emphasis of the tale. These passages are the 
I charming description of Virginia's maidenly loveliness, 
f with the digression on the bringing up of daughters, 
' and the infinite ly path etic scene in which Virginia 
learns her father s purpose, and herself chooses death 
rather than shame. Beside the wonderful effectiveness 
of these two passages, the narrative portions sink into 
insignificance, or rather serve as a mere framework 
for the picture of Virginia's spotless parity. In the 
French it is the unjust judge and bis righteous pun- 
ishment that receive chief emphasis; with Chaucer, the 
/' personality of Virginia dominates the whole. The nar- 
rative is not slighted; it is merely subordinated ; and 
the memory of the reader lingers fondly on the maid 
who 

Flonred in virpiiitee 
mth alia faumiliteo and abitineuae. 

THE FABDONISt'S TALE 

The Host has been so wrought upon by the pathos 
of the Physician's tale of Vii^nia, that he feels it abso- 
Intely essential to his physical well-being that he hear a 
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* mery tale.* With a delicate touch of satire, the anthor 
makes him tnni to the Pardoner as one most likely to 
satiafj this need. The Pardoner is ready enough with 
his assent; but the company has reached a wayside 
tavern, whose * a le-st^ B,' crowned with its garland, 
projects far over the muddy road, and the physical 
well-being of the Pardoner demands that he stop long 
enongfa to drink a draught of corny ale and eat a cake. 
The ' gentles ' of the company, however, know only too 
well what to expect when a pardoner undertakes to tell 
a ' mery tale.* * Let him tell us no ribaldry,' they ory. 

' Tel OS Bom moral thing, that we may lere 
Sam wit, and thaone wol we gladl; here.' 

Beady complaisance is part of the Pardoner's stock in 
trade. ^■ 

/^I grannte, ywis,' qnod he, ' but I mot think* 
/ Upon som hooeit thiiig, wh;l tiutt I drinke.' 

Things honest and of good report proceed from a par- 
doner's lipa only as the result of meditation. 

The Pardoner is, of course, a dreadful hypocrite ; but 
his hypocrisy is a part of his profession merely, and he 
is now on a vacation. He is an honest hypocrite, at least 
in so far as he does not deceive himself, nor try to pass 
himself for a holy man ' amOTn^-lriends.' As he sits 
and quaffs his corny ale and surveys his fellow voy- 
agers, his tongue ia loosened, and in a spirit partly of 
bravado, but more, I think, with an artist's natural 
pride in his art, he begins to give away some of the 
secrets of bis trade. ' Here, in this company, you see, X 
am a very unassuming, good-natured fellow ; but when 
I preach in church, I take pains to assume a haughty 
manner of speech, and put in a word of Latin here 
and there " to safeon with my predicacioun." I show 
my relics — they are really only rags and bones — I 
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preach always on the sin of avarice, so that my bear- 
ers may give the larger offering. In this vay I win a 
hundred marks * a year.' 

The Pardoner's reason for giving this frank account 
of his own hypocrisies I take to have been something 
^ke this. 'I am not really a moral man,' he implies, 
*and I do not intend to take the trouble of keeping ap 
appearances on this journey ; but it ia my business to 
give moral discourses, and since yon insist on having 
a moral tale, I will give you tua example of my pulpit 
oratcHy.' 

' For, tbongb tnyielf bs a fal viiuoai man, 
A mond tale jet I yaw telle can. 
Which I am wont to preche, for to winne. 
Now holde joai peee, 1117 tale I wol beginne.' 
The sermon which follows on this preamble consists 
of a highly dramatic story, which is interrupted after 
a few lines by a long discussion on the sins of swear- 
ing, gluttony, dicing, and other of the deadly sine, and 
only continued after an interval of some hu ndred and 
sixty lines. This discussion contains several touches of 
humor; but oar muo attention must be occupied with 
the story itself. 

The immediate source of the Pardoner's Tale, which 

may have been some fabliau now lost, is not known to 

us ; but the story in its main features is one 

of great ^i^quity and wide dissemination. 

The earliest form of the tale which has been discovered 

is in an old Hindoo collection of tales, and bears the title 

Vedabbha Jdtaka. Other versions are found in Persian, 

Arabic, Kashmiri, and Tibetan. From the Orient the 

tale was brought to Europe, where versions are found 

in Italian, German, French, Portuguese, and Latin.' 

1 EqiUvalent to si leut >even hnndred poandi of raodem money. 

^ S«a Originalt and Analoguao/Soiiu 0/ Chaucer's Canlerbury Tain, 

n>. 129-lH 415-186. 
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The latest appearance of the story is f onod in the tal» o( 
The Griff's Anhus, in Kiplinf ^'a fJpApTid J tmrfln Jj/iftk. 
The version which bears closest resemblance to Chau- 
cer's is found in the 1572 edition of the Cento Novelh \ > 
Anticke^ a collection of tales which probably antedates 
Jiiiiiiiiiiiiiii Tliiii tale is in itself so well told, and fur- 
nishes so interesting a comparison with Chancer, that 
I shall translate it entire. 

Here is the story of a hermit, who as he teas walk- 
ing through a forest, fouTid very great treasure. 

Walking one day through a forest, a Hermit found a 
lai^ cave which was well concealed, and betaking him- 
self tbither — for he was very weaiy — as he reached the 
cave, be beheld in a certain place a great gleaming ; 
for there was much gold there. Nov as soon as he saw 
what it was, incontinently he went away, and began to 
run through the desert as fast as he could go. As he 
was running thus, the Hermit came upon three f^eaX 
robbers, who had taken their stand in this forest to rob 
vAosoever should pass there. But never as yet had they 
learned that this gold was there. Now as they stood 
concealed, and saw this man fleeing bo, who had no 
one behind to pursue him, they were at first somewhat 
afeard; but, notwithstanding, they accosted him to 
know why he fled, for of this they marveled greatly. 
He answered and said: 'My brothers, I flee death, 
who comes after me, pursuing me.' They, seeing neither 
man nor beast that pursued him, said : * Show us who 
pursues thee, and lead us where this death is.' Then 
the Hermit said to them, ' Come with me, and I will 
show you him ; ' but he begged them in every way that 
they should not seek death, foraBmnofa as he for his 
part was fleeing him. And they, wishing to find death, 
to see after what fashion he was made, asked him 
nothing else. The Hermit seeing that he could not do 
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otherwise, and being in fear, condacted them to the cave 
whence he had departed, and said to them, ' Here is 
death which pursued me,' and showed them the gold 
that was there ; and incontinently they knew what it 
was, and they began to be exceeding joyful, and to make 
great solaoe together. Then they dismissed this good 
man, and be went away about his own business ; and 
they began to say to one another how he was a great 
simpleton. Bemained all these three robbers together, 
to guard this treasure, and began to reason what they 
should do. One of them answered and said : * It seems 
to me that since God has given us this high good for- 
tune, wo should not depart hence, until we carry away 
all this treasure.' And the other said : * Let us not do 
BO ; let one of us take somewhat of it, and go to the 
city and sell it, and get bread and wine and whatsoever 
else we need, and on this errand let him use the best wit 
he has : let him so do, that he may furnish us forth.* 
To this i^reed they all three together. Now the Devil, 
who is full of devices, and in his wickedness ord^ns 
as much evil as he can, put into the heart of him who 
went to the city for provisions, ' As soon as I am in the 
city (said he to himself), I will eat and drink as much 
as I need, and then provide myself with certain things 
for whioh I have use now at the present time ; and then 
I will poison what I carry to my companions : so that 
when they shall both be dead, I shall be lord of all that 
treasure, and, as it seems to me, it is so great, that I 
shall be the richest man of all this country as regards 
my having ; * and as it came to him in thought, so ha 
did. He took meat for himself, as much as he needed, 
and then all the rest he poisoned, and so carried it to 
those his companions. 

While he was going to the city, according as we have 
stud, if he considered and devised evil to slay his pom-* 
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panioDS, to the end that all might retntun to Mm, they 
on their part thought no better of him than he of them, 
and they said to one another : 'As soon as this comiade 
of ours shall return with bread and wine and with the 
other things which we need, we will slay him, and then 
we will eat what we wimt, and then all this great trea- 
sure will be between us two. And as we shall be fewer 
that share it, so much greater part will each of ns hare.* 
Now comes he who was gone to the city to buy the things 
of which they had need. When he was returned to his 
companions, straightway when they saw him, they were 
upon him with lances and with knives, and slew him. 
As soon as they bad him dead, they ate of what he had 
brought ; and as soon as they were filled, both fell down 
dead. And thus they died all three ; for the one slew 
the other as you have beard, and bad not the treasure. 
And so our Lord God pays traitors ; for they went to 
seek death, and in this manner they found it, and in 

lb way as they were worthy of. And the wise man 
wisely fled from it, and the gold remained without a Vj>^ 
mastei.As-ai-£Fst. ' — ■ — ____^ ^ 

It is easy to see why this tale should hare been a 
popular one ; it is in its nature essentially tragic, the 
catastrophe coming as a direct result of evil charac- 
ter; in the eagerness with which death is sought and 
the ease with which it is found, we have a perfect ex- 
ample of d ramatic iro nj. 

The effectiveness of the Pardoner's Tale depends 
first on the effectiveness of its theme, as shown in the 
Italian novella, and in hardly less measure on j^^ ^^ 
thn nntHnj; whinb Chaurtffr him gipAn ht it.. Tn douer'i 
the background of the story looms that most 
terrible and m3rsterious force, th g plague ,jieath raised 
to its highest power. In our Western world of sanitary 
soiance, widespread pestilence has ceased to be a matter 
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of national experieoee. To realize what it meana, we 
must read in onr newspapers of ita ravages in India or 
China, or better still, read the acoonnts of Thncydidea 
or Boccaccio or DeFoe. Bat to Chancer and his readers 
the ptagae was a matter of personal experience. Four 
timesdariugtheFeignofEdward III, in 1348-49, 1361- 
63, 1369, and 1375-76, England was swept hj pesti. 
lenoe. In the first of these plagnes, the same which 
Boccaccio describes in the Introdaction of the Decam- 
eron, we are told that half the population of England 
perished. 

A highly interesting feature of Boccaccio's descrip- 
tion of the pl^;ne is the account he ^ves of its vary- 
ing effect on the moral tone of Florentine society. Some 
gave themselves up to religions exercise ; others shut 
themselves up in their houses, ate the most nourishing 
food, and kept their minds occupied with pleasant top- 
ics ; but many, in the conviction that to-morrow they 
should die, spent to-day in eating, drinking, and making 
tneny. It is to this last class that the three 'riotours' 
of the Pardoner^B Tale belong. lu the Flemish town 
where the scene of the story is laid, a thousand victims 
have already fallen ; but nnchastened by the calamity, 
the three ^riotours* sit in drunken revelry at their 
tavern, though it is not yet nine of the day. Amid their 
laughter and oaths comes the solemn cUnk of the fu- 
neral bell. It is the corpse of one of Uieir own friends, 
suddenly stricken as he sat drunk upon his bench. 
/ Though moved to no amendment of life, they are not 
I sufficiently c^lous to continue their merry-making. In 
\ drunken rage they vow to seek out this false traitor 
Death and be revenged. The tavemer has mentioned 
a great village a mile or more away, where not a 
human soul is left alive. Surely here victorious Death 
must keep his abode. The background darkens, as the 
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three *riotonr8,* after taking that ill-kept oatb of 
tnatual faitk, with swords drawn and their mouths 
full of enrses, rush madly towards the city of Death. 
We feel already that doom hangs over them. They are 
what a Scotchman calls 'fey,' marked out for death. 
All this, it will be noticed, is absent from the Italian 
novella. 

Chaucer now provides a contrast of overwbehning 
power. An old, poor man, 'al forwrapped save his 
face,' meets them at a stile, which marks, perhaps, 
the confines o£ the village they are seeking. It is 
* crabbed age and youth,' drunken excitement and calm 
philosophic meditation. 

' Ne deeth, alias I ne wol nat ban my lyf ; 
Tfana walke I, lyk ■ reatelees caityf, 
And on the ground, wbkh is mj modrN gata* 
I knokke with lujr staf, bothe erlj and Ute, 
And seje, " leva moder, Ie«t m* in t 
Lo, how I *anish, flosb, and blood, uid skin I 
Allu I whan ahal tu j bones been at reste 7 
Modsr, with jow wolde I ohannge my cbeata, 
I That in mjr ebambre lon;^ tjme hath be, 

I Ye t for an hejra olont to wmppe me I " 

I But yet to me she wol naC do that grace. 

For which f ul pale and welked la m; faee.' 

He, too, it seems, is a seeker after death. But who 
IB he, this mysterious passenger? Whence comes he? 
whither goes he? Whose is the treasure that lies 
beneath the oak? and how came it there? To none 
of these questions does Chancer so much as bint an , 
answer. We feel that the old man is something other 
than the hermit of the Italian novella; the hermit 
was fleeing death, this man is seeking it. One of the 
'riotours* accuses him of being Death's spy; we are 
tempted to believe that he is rather veryj Swt*' h™- 
self ._ But Chauoer does not say so ; Ee wmpB him in 
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a mystery as deep as tbe mystery of deatb. The pale, 
withered faoe and heavily shrouded figure rise like 
a vapor, and fade as suddenly into thin air. Was he 
a reality or a vision? And the treasure, those eight 
bnsheU of gold florins, were they real and palpable, 
or only a dreadful mocking viaton? Reality or visiou, 
they have in them the power of deadly work. 

The three doomed revelers nin up the crooked way ; 
but instead of grim, antio Death, they find what seems 
to them tke verf fullness of life. Here is provision 
for endless days and nights of dissipation. They are 
struck into silence by the vision. The clink of fimeral 
bell, the mad quest of Death, the mysterious figure, all 
are forgotten. The fumes of drunkenness clear away. 
They are at once practical. Ko questions are asked ; 
the money must be secured. Why care for Death? 
Here is life, and life in more abundance. 

The cuts are drawn ; the messenger is dispatched ; 
the two plots are laid, and the poison is bought. A 
few brief strokes sketch in the triple murder. 
Thus ended been tliiae homicjdes two, 
And eek the false empoyHoner also. 
Three dead bodies and a heap of worthless gold I They 
have found Death — the vanquisher. The strange old 
man totters on bis way, tapping with his stick at the 
gates of onr common grave, the earth, still seeking the 
death which these so readily have found. Will he ever 
find it? or is he doomed to a withering Tithonus-liko 
\ immortality, deathless as Deatb itself ? 
' This is the tale of the Pardoner, — full of tragic 
terror; dramatic in its structure, transacted as it is 
almost wholly in dialogue ; never hurried, but marching 
forward with sure strides, unimpeded with a single 
superfluous detail, irresistible and inevitable as death 
and night. 
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As for the moral of it, one could draw rnomls enongh 
if it were desirable. Tlie miserable mountebank of 
a Pardoner sees in it only the exemplification of his 
favorite theme : Radix malorum est cupiditas. 

One reads of the preacher WhiteSeld that, in address- 
ing a seaman's mission in New York, he described a 
shipwreck with saoh vividness that a hardened old salt 
jumped to his feet and cried, ' Man the boats I she '11 
sink I ' And again that in Philadelphia the utilitarian 
skeptic Ben Franklin emptied bis purse into the preach- 
er's collection -box. With such a tale as this the Par- 
doner may well have passed off his spurious relics, and 
won the hundred marks a year which he boasts of as 
his income. The HnhTjrQft nmiimiiy of tliH Pardoner, bow- 
ever, is reserved tiU the end of the tale, when in the 
glow of his oratory he offers his worthless relics to the 
very company to whom he has made an expoei of his 
lying methods. I hardly think he expected to win their 
silver; aa we have seen , he is on a vacation. It is rather 
the conscious artist in hypocrisy, who wishes to give a 
crowning example of his art. 

THE WIFE OP bath's PBOLOQUB 
The Wife of Bath's Prologue is a dramatic mono- 
logue in which a highly characterized, but at the same 
time a typical, woman of the middle class is made to 
reveal her own personality, narrate the events of her 
own life, and pronounce her opinions on the topic which 
is to her the most vital of our human life. At every 
stop one is conscious of the new influences brought into 
our literature by the Italian Renaissance. The intense 
interest in all sorts and conditions of men, without 
which our great dramatic litBrature could never have 
been ; the breaking down of class distinction, which 
makes a cloth-weaver ' of bisyde Bathe ' fit subject for 
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a poet's verse, and gives to her thoughts and ezperi- 
enoes a value as real as those of a ooautess or queeu ; 
and lastly, the almost revolutionary daring with which 
the poet mahes his creation dem oliah the cherished 
medi aval ideal oJ celibacy, — all these proclaim the 
autEor of the Wifi-ofS^ith'a Prologue aa the first 
modem man of England, with the virtues and faults 
of our modem world. 

Thongh this composition is esaentially one of Chau- 
cer's most original productions, here as elsewhere he is 
-^^ indebted to 'ol^JajkflSi^The original eon- 
oeption of the Wite of Bath is due, appar- 
ently, to an allegorical personi^ in the Homan de la 
Soae named La Yieille, a person^e who, though first 
introduced in the earlier part of the poem by Gruil- 
laume de Lorris, is elaborated in Jean de Meun's satiri- 
cal continuation of the work. But thongh the points 
of similarity are numerous, Lta Yieille remains, as her 
name indicates, an abstraction, or at most a type ; while 
the Wife of Bath is a living, breathing woman. Other 
hints for the elaboration of the character Chancer seema 
to have drawn from Jean de Mean's description of Le 
Jaloux, an old married man, who attributes to woman 
many of the qualities which die Wife of Bath e^erly 
claims for herself.* for the long discussion of celibacy, 
however, Chaucer has gone directly to a work of St. 
Jerome, used also by the author of the Roman de la 
Hose, known as Hier onymua contra Jovinianum, in 
which the holy father demolisfieff -with much acerbity 
the argument of one Jovinian, who had ventured to 
write against the practice of celibacy. In the course 
of this ailment Jerome inserts a long extract from 
a lost work of a Greek named Theophrastus, entitled 

/ 'l See W. J!. , M »ad.' The Proloffne of the Wfe of Bath's Tale,' Puili- 
catiaiii 0/ IM Modern Language A»iodiuion of Ameriai, 18. 388-101. 
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Ziiher Aureolns de Nuptiit. A fnrtber eonrce is the 
Epietola Valerii ad Rufinum de non Ducenda Uxore^ 
pi-inted among the works of Jerome, though writteu 
much later. These three works, it will be obserred, 
were all ooDtaioed in the favorite volume of the Wife 
of Bath's fifth husband, the volume which the irate 
lady forces him to burn. The delicious humor c^ Chau- 
cer's procedure consists in suffering the serious argu- 
** ments of a father of the church to be quoted and 
- refuted by aueh a one as the Wife of Bath. ]Ktter 
attacks on the fr^ty of woman were a commonplace 
of the old monastic literature ; bat Chaucer is engaged 
in DO moral diatribe. Neither does he feel called upon 
to espouse the cause of woman vilified; in the spirit 
of the dramatist he creates a woman who not only 
exemplifies all that had been charged against woman, 
but who even glories openly in the posseBsion of these 
qualities, and by his art forces us to take her point of 
view, and all but sympathize with her. 

It is hard to say how far Chaucer himself was in 
sympathy with the views which the Wife of Bath pro- 
pounds on the subject of marri^e and vir- Tta Aiso- 
ginity. That he was no mere glorifier of the ^!S^ 
sensual may go without saying ; but that he Cetitecy- 
recognized the fallacy of the prevailing ideal of celi- 
bacy, and that besides his merely dramatic interest in 
the Wife of Bath he was also interested in breaking 
down a false idol, is quite probable. Professor Lonns- 
buiy has called attention to the fact that Chancer has 
twice put into the mouth of the Host, in his words 
to the Monk (B S13S-8154) and to the Kun's Priest 
(B 4637-4646), opinions of a similar eharaoter, and on 
the basis of these facts he calls the Wife's Prologue a 
* revolutionary document,' in which the poet, shielding 
himseS iMbtbd tlU l^ik figure of this dothmaker of 
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Bath, has spoken out with playfal exaggeration hia 
opinion on one of the questions of the day. 

Whether Chaucer's or not, the opinions are revo- 
lutionary enough even at the present day. This four- 
teenth-century advocate of a retur n to natu re is, how- 
ever, so prolix in her speech, and so given to digression, 
that it ia not wholly a work of snpererogatiim to sum 
up briefly the ailment she advances. 

A little while ago she had been told that since Christ 
went to but one wedding, she too, the much-married, 
ehoold have confined herself to a single husband. Then, 
too, what a sharp word Christ spoke to the woman of 
Samaria anent her five husbands, — precisely the num- 
ber which the Wife has reached herself I But the good 
woman frankly oonfesses that the significance of that 
rebuke she has never been able to understand. There 

' is another 'gentil text,' though, the meaning of which 
she can easily grasp, — the command to be fruitful and 
multiply. God never defined the number of husbands 
which might be taken. 

Bnt of no nombre menoioun made he. 
Of bigamye or of tylagamye, 
(Notice the deUcious coini^ of a new word, necessary 
to contain the new wine of her advanced opinions.) 

'' Solomon had many wives at once. ' Would that similar 
liberty were allowed to me I ' sighs the Wife of Bath. 

So far, it will be noticed, the aignment has dealt 
with second marriage ; but there are those who recom- 
mend the avoidance of marriage altogether, and praise 
perpetual viiginity. Yet God has never expressly com- 
manded virginity, and the apostle, though he counsels 
it, does not enjoin it. Up to this point the discussion 
has consisted of an appeal to the authority of holy 
writ; the Wife now descends boldly to the ground of 
common sense. If every one should practice virginitiy, 
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who, praj) is to beget Tirgins and bring them forth? 
It may be that virginity is more excellent than the 
married state ; very well, wooden vessels are needed 
in the household as well as golden. The Wife of Bath 
la quite contented with the humbler lot. Once more 
there is a bold appeal to common sense : it is the 
obvious intention of nature that man should marry 
and bring forth issue. Having established her point, 
she can afford to be generous to her opponents ; they 
may follow vir^nity if they please : — 

I nil envye no vi^mtee; 
hat hem be breed of pured vbete^e«d. 
And lat ua wy vea hoten barlj-breed ; 
And 7et with barly-breed, Mark telle ean. 
Oar lord Jmu refretshed man;' a man. 
In Bwioh estaat as god batb oleped as 
I vol persevere, I nam nat precions. 

Despite its playfnl tone, the ai^ament is a good one, 
and it may well be believed that Chaucer is at least 
half in earnest. 

The chief interest of this Prologue lies not in its 
character as a controversial pamphlet, but in ^hewiia 
its portrayal of a hnman t^pe. It is a great otBattt. 
human docume n t. — ~ 

~ Looked at anperficially, the Wife of Bath is. a thor- 
oughly healthy animal, somewhat over_£or^, of 
substantial figure, dressed conspicuously, exceeoTngly 
coarse in her speech, but withal a friendly, good-natured 
woman, and by no means lacking in shrewd, practical 
wisdom. Though she has picked ap many odds and 
ends of knowledge from her scholar-husband, Jankin, 
her manner of speech shows her to be essentially illit- 
erate. Her whole theory of life is one of frank ani- 
malism. This is what one takes in at first glance, 
and this, probably, is all that her companions on the 
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Canterbary joarney saw ui her ; bnt Chancer saw more. 
He saw that with all her apparent gayety, she was not 
hap py. *— — 

' one hegins her long preamble with mention of ' wo 
that is in mariage.' She argues at length to prove 
that marriage is tho eummttm bonum of life, and she has 
had the singnlar good fortune to enter fire times into 
this blessed state ; surely she should know the^quiotes- 
senoe of bliss. Bnt none of her marriages has been 
fortunidv; of her husbands she says: 'Three of hem 
were gode and two were badde ; ' but with none of them 
was she happy. The first three she had married for 
their money. They were too old to satisfy her lust; 
they chided and harangued her ; they would not eTen 
give her money enough to satisfy her love of finery. 
The fourth husband was a reveler, who made her as 
jealous as she had made his predecessors. The fifth, 
detk Jankin, tried to lord it over her, and told her 
anoomplimentary stories from bis books. When she 
had at last won the mastery, he disobligingly died. Is 
not this ' tribulacioun in marine ' ? 

She is haunted, moreover, with a vague suspicion 
that, argue aa she may to the contrary, her way of 
life is not the right one, a subconscious conviction that 
reaches masterful expression in the single exclamation: 

AIIm I alias I tbat eT« ion wu uiiiie I 
A further proof of her failure to attain happiness ia 
found in her re ^flesBneaa. As the souls of the lustful 
in the first circle of the InferM> are blown about con- 
tinually by the whirlwind, so she has been driven by 
her restlessness to seek strange lands. She has been to 
Bome, to Santiago in Spain, to Boulogne, to Cologne. 
Thrice she has made the long journey to Jerusalem. 
When we meet her, she is on the road to Canteibuiy. 
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It is tlie same insatiable lust for travel wliicli marks 
the restlessness of our modem life. 

Worst of all, the Wife of Bath is growing old. Mar- 
ried first at the age of twel ve, she is already forty 
when she marries heffifthhusBand. She must now be 
nearing fifty. Her good days are done. If, as Horace 
tells us, no piety can give pause to wrinkles and sure- 
advaneing t^, neither can the impiety of rank animal- 
ism. It is not only ' indomitable death ' whose approach 
she has to dread, but the duUing of the sharp edge ot/' 
f pleasure on whioh her fancied happiness depends. ^ 

'But ^;e, aUu I that al wol envenyme, 
H&ch me biraf t m j beaatee and m j pith i 
Lat go, faie-wel, the devel go tharwith I 
The flour is goon, thee U na-more to telle. 
The bren, u I best can, now nioste I telle; 
Bat jet to be tight mery wol I foode.' 

The spirit of reckless bravado in these lines cannot 
blind us to the terrible truth they contain. The last line 
in particular tells us that the gayety of her character is 
a forced gayety : — ■ 

' But yet to be right meiy wol 1/onde.' 
There is, as Professor Lounsbary has said, a profound 
' 'undertone of melancholy' mnning through all the 
apparent gayety of the piece. 

It is this deeper significance of the character whiok 
we must ui^ against those who are tempted to quarrel 
with the Prologue on the score of morality. Chaucer 
has indeed chosen to depict an immoral woman, and he 
has allowed her to reveal herself with a coarse plainness 
of language which is sure to shock the fastidious of 
a more prudish age, and which may well have shocked 
the more fastidious of Chaucer's contemporaries; but 
we must remember that Chancer has not apologized ita 
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ber immorality, nor attempted to represent it as other 
than it ia. Some readers may find the poem disgusting; 
but no one can call it seductive. Chaucer has, more- 
over, preserved the moral balance by his clear appie- 
ciatioQ <:^ the fact that unstinted gratification of sense 
is not the road to happiness, 

THB WIFE OF BATH's TAI.E 

It vas Chaucer's first intention, as we have seen 
above,' to put in the mouth of the Wife of Bath the 
r 'merry' fabliau of the Parisian merchant and his un- 
[ faithful wife which we know as the Sh ivman's T ide. 
The general tenor of this tale b thorouglily appropri- 
ate to the Wife of Bath; but Chaucer conceived a new 
and better idea. The good woman's prologue has dealt 
with the 'wo that is in manage.' She has proposed a 
problem — how to be happy though married; and in her 
own tale and in those of the Clerk, the Merchant, and 
the Franklin which follow are presented varioas answers 
to the problem or contributions towards its solution. 
Recent jaitics have called this set of tales the ' mturiage 

In the Wife's own tale the knight, confronted with 
the choice whether he would have, his wife old and foul 
but faithful and devoted, or yomig and fair but skittish, 
leaves the decision to the lady herself, giving her the 
mastery and sovereignty over him. As a reward for his 
submission, she promises to be both fair and good. 

And thus ibejf live, unto hir l^ves ende. 
Ia parfit joye. 

THe recipe for marital happiness is to let yoor wife have 
^.-lier own way in everything. 

> See pose ISB. 
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After the quarrelsome interlude of Friar and Sum- 
moner is concluded, the Clerk of Oxford returns to the 
theme of marriage with a tale addressed directly to 
the Wife of Bath, which offers exactly the opposite an- 
swer. Marquis Walter rules his ever-patient wife with 
the most autocratic sovereignty. To all his commands, 
however outrageous, she gives unquestioning, uncom- 
plaining obedience; and, her twelve years of trial over — 



/'The Clerk's playful recipe for happiness b complete 
wifely submission. 

The Merchani's Tale offers no recipe for happiness, 
but elaborates further the woe that is in marriage, par- 
ticuhtrly in such an Ill-assorted union as that of January 
and May, perhaps in any marriage entered into with 
the sole idea of *foI delit.' Chaucer had been reading 
the Mir oir de Manage of Deschamps, and from it he 
' draws in con^Heratdc uicusuiv the loug-^ satirical dis- 
cussion of marriage which occupies the earlier part of 
the Merchant's Tale.^ 

The final contribution to the debate is found in the 
Fratiklin's Tale. Dorigen and her husband Arvira|[ua 
have found the solution in mut ual forb earance. The 
husband swears that he will 'take no maistiy^ Agayn 
hir wil'; and she in return promises that there shaU 
never be dispute between them, that she will be his 
'humble trewe wyf.' This, says the Franklin, is the 
only way to married happiness: — 
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/ If tlM7 wol louse bolden computye. 

/ Love wol nat ben oonstrei'Dea by maistiTe: 

/ Whan maistrie comth, the god irf love anon 

/ Beteth Itise wisgea, aitd faiewell he u gonl > 

Storiea closely akiD to that told hy the Wife of Bath 
are found elsewhere in £ngliah hteratuie. Gower tells 
essentially the same story, though in much 
less artistic fonn, in the £rst book of the Ooti- 
Jeasio Avuatiis. In Bishop Percy's folio manuscript 
there are two ballads — Uie W^ing t^ Sir Oaw ain 
and Dame Ragnell aud the Marriage of Sir (jawame 
— which develop the same theme. Still another in- 
stance of the tale is the border ballad of King Hen- 
rie in Scott's Minstrelsy of the ScottUk Border. Sim- 
ilar stories of a lo ythly lady w ho becontes beautiful in 
her marriage-bed aie fwind in Icelandic, Gaelic, French, 
German, and in the Orient. Indeed, the idea of dis- 
en chantment by a J daa is a common theme of fairy 
tales, as in the well-known nursery story of the Sleq>- 
ing Beauty.* 

Though Gower*a vo^on and Chaucer's are nearer 
akin to one another than to any other of the tales known 
to us, neither seems to have been direct source for 
the other. Dr. G. H. Maynadier,* who has gone most 
thoroughly into the questUOTi, believes that the tales 
of Chaucer and Gower go back ultimately to an Old 

I Tbtough th«M talea of the 'tnaniace group' there raiis another 
tbiead of oommon intereEt, the dlsoiuaion of ' seDtUlesae.* The doo- 
trine that 'EentUleaae' depends not on birth but' dti-~£ai»llenoe of 
ebaraoter, promulgated by the loathly lady in the Wife's tale, is ex- 
emplified by the perEBStJ^ieBaiiK.^f_tbe lowly-bom Griselda. The 
Ptanklin i» Impressed by the "genlilleoae'^oTfhe Squire and HbHIb oJ 
.-Canace. He wishes that his own 8oh"'fidghte~I^negen(illease aright.' 
The Fnmklin'$ 7aZfl shows that a derk can ' doon a gentil dede ' ae well 

._W a knight or equire. " ' 

See OriginaU and Analotfuti, pp. 481-C34. 
The Wife at Bath't Talt, tit Souren and Ant^cguet, LondoD, 1901. 
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Irish original ; but his argument, tboagli interesting, 
ia*^ lb Solved that one fails to be convinced by it. 

Tbe Friar, always ready, as the Sammoner declares, 
to intermeddle in matters that do not concern him, has 
laughed at the undue length of the Wife's TheTaie 
preamble to her tale. She does not immedi- i**^- 
ately answer him ; indeed, the lond-voiced Summoner 
gives her no chance ; but when the Host has oalled the 
Friar and Summoner to order, she takes occasion, in 
the opening paragraph of her tale, to pay back her 
critic with a dever dig. Her tale is to be a {airy tale, 
and so she begins with the remark that 

In tb' olde dsyei of tbe king Arthtmr, 
Of wbioh tbat Britons spekeo greet hoDonr, 
Al vu thia land fulfild of fayerye. 
The elf-qaeeD, with bir J0I7 ooiupanyo, 
Danooed ful ofte in man; a. greue mede; 

but now their place has been taken by these limiterg 
and otherjK^^riani : — 

^ For tber as woDt to wallteD wu an elf, 
^^Tber walkoth now the limitonr bimfelf. 
As a result of this change, — 

Wommen may go sauflj up and doun, 

In everjr busb, or under every tree ; 

Tber ia noon otber inoubna but be, 

And he He wol doon bem but dishonour.' 
The Wife of Bath has introduced her tale and paid - 
back the Friar at the same time; while the combina- 
tion of delicate ima^nation with coarse insinuation 
serves admirably as a transition from the Prolc^e to 
the tale itself. 

' L ••, ' He irill not oarrj them off to fury-land ; he irill only dis- 
honor them.' This is the rsading of Skeat's text and of tbe best 
HS8. The Qlobe Edition, following the Cambrid^ MS., reads : ' And 
he ne wol dooo hem non diAmumr,' whiob mnit, of oodtbb, b« taken 
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The Btory proceeds smoothly for a while, till the 
knight hegins to collect aDsvets to the riddle, 'What 
thing is it that wommen most desyrea?' The Wife 
finds herself face to face E^ain with the question she 
has debated in her Prologue ; and fifty-seven lines loe 
devoted to a discussion of the yarious answers sug- 
gested, and to the tale of Midas's wife (learned doubt- 
less from husband number five). One may notice that 
she here returns for a while from the land of fiction 
to tiie problems of reality. This is suggested subtly 
by a change of tense, and by the introduction of the 
pronoun ' we,' which indicates her lively personal par- 
ticipation in the matter. Compare, for example, the 
Somme Beyds, wommen loveu beet richeaw 

of Ime 925 with 

Somme aeyde, that <?ur hertee heea most esed, 
When that me been jfiatered and ypleaed 

of lines 929, 930, and witK change to the present tense : 

And somme teyn, bow that i^JoTen best 

FoF to be free, and do right as m lest. 

The story is resumed with the charmingly poetical 

^•^vision of the four and twenty ladies dancing under a 

'^ forest side, who vanish as the knight approaches. The 

picture is not elaborated as Spenser would have treated 

it ; * it is merely su^ested to the im^nation. It is 

sufficient, however, to furnish us with t he hin t that the 

loathly lady is not of human hind. One may notice 

in passing how Chaucer has managed to introduce an 

element of surprise into the story, ^e hag does not, 

as in Gower, specify the condition on which she will 

extricate the knight from his difficulty, she merely 

demands the granting of her first request; not tiU 

after the knight's triumphant answer to the queen, is 

1 Cf. Faerie Queew!, 0. 10. 10-18. 
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/ marriage nieDtioned. Nor does the reader leam the 
I answer to the riddle till the knight speaka it out in full 
court. 

Brought to the fulilllmeut of his pledge, the knight 

uDgenerously, though not unnaturally, objects that hia 

wife is loathly and old and come of low kind. This 

A gives occasion for the long and excellent sermon on the 

f nature of true nobility which oooupiea the last quarter 

of the tale : — 

Loke who that ii moa t ^ vertii ona alway, 
Privee and apert, end moat entendeth ay 
To do the gentil dedes that he can. 
And ta k bim for th e gretteet gentil man. 

The noble ideas nobly expressed in this speech, which 
Bu^;est familiar words of Ba rns and of Tennyson, 
though part of Chaucer's personal creed, as shown by 
r their reappea,rance in his balade of GentUesse, are not 
hia original discovery. A similar strain of democracy 
may be found in Dante, in Petrarch, in Boccaccio, 
and in the Roman de la Rose. Some exception has 
been taken, however, to the dramatic appropriatenesa 
of such sentiments to the character of the Wife of 
Bath. Ten Brink says, for example : ' The thoroughly 
sound moral of the long sermon given by the wise old 
woman, before her metamorphosis, to her young, unwill- 
ing husband, comes more from the heart of the poet- 
than from the Wife of Bath,' ' But is not the Wife ■ 
of Bath, as a prosperous member of the middle class, 
precisely the person to assert that true gentility ia 
not the peculiar possession of the nobly bom? If the 
poet has lent to these lines a tone of higher poetry 
than the Wife can be conceived capable of, be has done 
only what Shakespeare does continually. The function 
of the dramatist is not that of the mere reporter. 
■ Hutora of Engliah Literatve (English tran^), 2. 103. 
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Another possible objection that may be urged agtunst 
Uiis pass^e is that so long a digression interrupts too 
Beriously the prepress of the tale. On the contrary, 
it is an artistic device of the highest skill. A loathly 
hag is to be transformed suddenly into a beautiful lady. 
Such a proc«9a makes a large draught on our powers 
of belief. The high poetry of the long discourse serves 
to bridge over the change ; our minds are for the time 
being diverted from what is going on. We are held 
captive by the spell of her poetry, and at the conclusion 
of the speech are not surprised to find that the speaker 
is of wondrons beauty. As a further instance of Chau- 
cer's art in the management of the metamorphosis, we 
may notice that he refrains from any detailed descrip- 
tion either of her ugliness or of her beatity. Our minds 
are less startled by the change from ugliness in general 
to beauty in general than by that of a definite t^pe of 
ugliness into a definite type of beauty. 

The tale is one of Chaucer's poetic triumphs. 

THE FRIAB's tale 
At the conclusion of the Wife of Bath's long pre- 
amble, it will be remembered, the Friar had ' intermed- 
dled ' with a derisive laugh at the good woman's long- 
wiudedness, and had been promptly called to order by 
the Summoner. Each promised to tell a tale which 
should not be complimentary to the other's profession ; 
and only with difficulty could the Host calm them 
down, and win a hearing for the Wife of Bath. All 
through this enforced silence, the quarrel has been 
smouldering ; and the Friar has cant dark looks upon 
his natural foe. When Dame Alice has ended, the 
Friar fanstens to seize the opportunity to strike the first 
blow. His tale is ably paid back by the Summoner ; 
and each reader must decide for himself which comet 
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out better in this war of tales. The enmity of the 
Friar and the Summoner is not come of new; their 
quarrel is the quarrel of their professions. The Som- 
moner belongs to the organization of the so-called sec- 
olar clergy, w hich includes the parish priests, the arch- 
deacons, and the bishops. The Friar, as a member of 
a mendicant order, belongs to the so-called religious 
clergy — those who had taken definite religious vows, 
and belonged to world-wide organizadons, which held 
antborilT' directly from the Pope, and were independ- 
ent of ^e jurisdiction of the national church. Such 
a co-ezistenoe of separate eooiesiasticai orgimizationa 
within the same realm gave nse, of course, to endless 
jars ; for the religious clergy were continually en- 
croaching on the privileges of their secular brethren, 
and the latter not unnaturally tried to curb their 
power. Thus the Friar boasts that be and his order 
are outside the Summouer's jurisdiction ; to which the 
Summoner gives countercheck quarrelsome by the 
/^answer that so are ' the wommen of the styves.' Since 
we know that the Friar could rage ' as it were right 
a whelpe,' and since the * fyr-reed cherubines face ' of 
the Summoner portends a choleric disposition, their 
quarrel was a foregone conclusion. As it was appar> 
ently Chancer's purpose to show up both professions 
impartially, he chose the clever device of 'making 
each of tiiese rascals demolish the other,' a device 
which serves also to heighten the dramatic realism of 
the Canterbury pilgrimage. 

The Fnar's Tale is merely as application to the 
profession of the Summoner of a popular anecdote, pr^ 
viously told at the expense of a bailiff or a g^^ 
lawyer, but equally appropriate to any other 
unpopular fnn^tionaryr Two analogues to Chaucer's 
taiS^are "givui in the Chaucer Society's volome of 
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Origiiuds and Analogues. The first of theBe, and the 
one which illustrates most clearly what the poet had 
to huild on, is found in a Tolnme, printed probably 
about 1480, written by a Dominican friar named John 
Herolt, which is intended as a he lp to sermon-w rjterH. 
The second section of the work contains a series of 
short anecdotes which a preacher might find useful 
as examples to point his moral. Among them is the 
story just referred to. Of course tbia volume appeared 
nearly a century later than the Canterbury Tales ; but 
the anecdote may well have been in ciroulatioD long 
before. If Chaucer found it in some similar work on 
sermon-writing, ite appropriateness to the preaching 
Friar is very obvious. The heightened effectiveness 
of Chaucer's tale, which, in the absence of any evi- 
dence to the contrary, we may suppose doe to his own 
genius, is clearly shown by a comparison with this 
Latin Narrative of a certain Wicked SeneschcU which 
I shall give here in translation. 

There was a certain man, a senescbal and lawyer, 
a calumniator of the poor, and a despoiler of goods of 
every sort. One day he went to court to bring a suit, 
and to enrich himself. A certain man met him in the 
way and said to him, 'Where are you going? and 
what is your business ? ' The first man answered, ' I 
am going to make money.' And the second said, ' I 
am just such a one as you. Let 's go together.' When 
the first man consented to this, the second said to him, 
' How do you make your money ? ' And he answered, 
* The substance of the poor, as long as they have any- 
thing, which I get by law-suits and prosecutions, either 
justly or unjustly. Now I have told you how I make 
my money, toll me, prithee, how do you make yours ? ' 
The second answered him and said, ' I put down to my 
profit everything that is given to the devil in curses.* 
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The first man laQghed, and made fun of the second, 
not knowing that he was the devil. After a little, as 
they were going through a town, thej heard a poor 
man curse a calf, which he was leading to market, 
because it would not go straight ; and they also heard 
a similar ourse from a woman who was beating her 
boy. Then said the first to the second, 'Here's a 
chance for you to make money if you wish. Take the 
boy and the calf.' The second answered, *I can't, he- 
cause they are not cursing from their hearts.' Now 
when they had gone a little further, a band of poor 
men came along, going to the law-court, and seeing the 
seneschal, they all began to hurl curses at him with 
one accord. And the second said to Uie first, ' Do you 
hear what they say P ' 'I hear,' said he, ' but it m^es 
no difference to me.' And the second said, * They are 
cursing from their hearts, and giving yon over to the 
devil, and so you shall be mine.' And straightway he 
snatohed him up and disappeared with him.* 

This is a clever and diverting anecdote ; but Chau- 
cer's tale is something more. We may notice first (d 
all the heightened realism given by the de- ctenott^ 
tailed description of the Sinnmntiot> ^^A Ua *•!•■ 
methods, and of the fiend, as he rides in his gay dis- 
guise of yeoman's green; by the vivid picture of the . ' 
carter urging his horses, Brok and Scot, through the 
heavy slough, whacking them and cursing them while 
the wi^n sticks, calling down all the blessings of 
heaven upon them when the wheels begin to turn ; 
and by the half-humorous, half-pathetic figure of old 

Mabely indignantly repelling the Summoner's pefiECrn 

tionT^nshing him and the new pan, which he covets, 
both to the devil together. The dialogue between the 
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two tnTelen ia, u Ten Brink oalls it, a little master- 
piece. Thoagli lie is ente rtaipinp him nn awares. the 
Summoner fijids the fien^uch eminently congenial 
company, that he immediately pledges him a life-long 
friendship. Shameless as he is, he none the less tries 
to hide the faot of his detested calling : — 

H« donto ULt, for vemj flltba and ibsme, 

8070 Uwt he WM ■ •omDODr, for tbe name, 

Delioiousiy humorous is the series of hints by whioh 

the fiend gradually reveals his true identity. He, too, 

is a so rt^pf bail iff, who most gather in his lord's rents. 

As for bis dwelling-place, it is ' fgj in tha nnrfcli ffftTl-_ 

,-fa«e~'~ (the region where Lacifer set up his power);' 
the yeoman hopes to see his new friend there some 
day ; he will give him such clear directions before they 
part, that he cannot possibly miss it. The fieud'a ac- 
count of his own unscrupubus methods draws from 
the Snmmoner a frank confession that he makes off 
with everything that he can find, * but-if it be to 
bevy or to hoot.' Tbe Summoner must know the name 
of this sbranger so completely after his own heart. 
Tbit jeraan gan * litel for to iinjle. 
• Brother/ quod he, ' wUtow that I thee telle ? 
^' I am a feend, m; dwelling ia in helle.' 

Tbe Summoner is naturally a little starded at tbe 
revelation, but not for long ; he is not the man to give . 
up so charming an acquaintance for a trifling circum- 
stance. One may be a little taken aback on discover- 
ing that a chance acquaintance is a rabid anarchist or 
violent atheist If he is well dressed, and a gentleman, 
we can pardon him some eccentricities of belief ; and 

1 The i>»li -* TflBtmilfl mTftnlirgT vu loote d in tbe no rth, a* the 
tegriou oF darkneM. A film interpret»tion of liaiah UTlS-U inaj 
haie helped to inporparate die tame idea into Cbiistiao m;ftii. C£ 
Miltmii Faradiia LoH, S. 1&& 
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then, too, a man of reTolutionary tendencies is so in- 
teresting. The Sununoner be^ns immediately to qaes- 
tion him on the ' privitees ' of a fiend's eziatenoe. The 
fiend, who, we may notice, has a supreme contempt for 
the speonlations of theologians — 

I do DO fon of 7aar diTinitee — 
oblig^i^ly satisfies his curiosity, so far as these things 
can be explained to s mere mortal. Hereafter, he pro- 
mises, the Sommoner shall come where he needs no 
further teaching : — 

/ For tboD ahslt bf thjm owbim azpariHiM 
/ Conne iu a chajcr redo of thU MntanM 
/ Bet tliMi Yirgylo, wh;l he wu on Ijva, 
V. Or Dant aho. 

The Sommoner may be professor of demonology, if he 
wishes, and lecture from a professional chur draped in 
the red, not of a doctor of divinity, but the red glare of 
bell-fire. 

There is one moment of suspense, just before the 
tale reaches its catastrophe. Old Mabely wishes the 
Summoner to the devil with all her heart, but with 
one proviso, ' but he wol him repente.' The Summoner, 
who has surely had' Warning enough of what he is to 
ixpect, who was quick enough to snggMt to bis diabolic 
friend that the carter's horses were le^timate prey, is 
fatally blind. Proudly he asserts that he has no inten- 
tion of repenting, and the fiend bears him off body and 
soul to hell, 

Wheisu tliat sonDoon liaii Iiir heritage. 

THE flUMMOSEE'a TAtE 

Once, near the beginning of the Friar's tale, the 

Summoner conld not refrain an interruption ; but, on 

the whole, he kept himself very well in band, know> 

iug that the hour of hia revenge was near. At the end 
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of the talfl, However, he is quaking like an aspen leaf 
for wrath, and, unable to wait for the slower reveoge 
of bis tale, serves an hors d'osuvre in the shape of a 
not very savory aneodote, which describes the partio- 
ular place in hell reserved for these cnrsed friars. If 
the Friar has been able to tell much of the true nature 
(^ fiend^^ is DO wonder, for 

Frara and feendet beea bnt lyto a-soDd«r. 

The tale of the Summoner is, as far as our present 

knowledge suffers ue to say, m^nly original. "Die cen- 

m^^^. tral idea of it, to be sure, may very well have 

been suggested by an old French story, the 
Tale of ih^^£n£St'^ Bladder, versified by one Jakes 
de Basin.' This story tells of a priest near Antwerp, 
who is visited on his death-bed by two Jacobin friars, 
who beg an offering. He has already made his will, 
and at first refuses them outright ; but when tbey are 
importunate, he bids them come next day with their 
prior, and he will give them a jewel which he would 
not part with for a thousand silver marks. The jewel 
turns out to be his own bladder, which they may 
cleanse and use for a pepper-boz ; and the friars go 
home, laughed at of all. Quite possibly Chaucer knew 
some variant of this tale, now lost to us. The definite 
localization of the incident at Holderness in Yflrli- 
shire makes this probable. If such a variant existed, 
it probably contained the change in the nature of the 
bequest, and the germ, at least, of the closing scene 
in the ball of the lord, where the young squire wins 
a new gown by his clever resolution of the problem 
which the churl had set. We may assume, with some 

I The tale a given by L^nitd d'Aossy io bis cnllactiao of FMiavx 
M Condu, FabU* et Roman* du ZIU tt da XUIk Siedt (1629). It k 
«epriuted ia'thisindWand Aiwii)gtia^'8ame"of~6hBmer't Canta-burf 
/ r<ile», pp. m-144. 
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oonMenee, that the long hypocritical predictioii with 
which Friar John favors the bed-rid churl, and the per- 
fect life-likeness of the scene, are Chaucer's original 
addition. 

Some readers, I suppose, will be offended at the 
coarseness of the Summoner's Tale. Coarse it cer- 
tainly is in its closing portion, but not in j^ao]!^ 
the least vioiouB. So callous b the wretched moner** 
friar of the tale in his miserable hypocrisies, 
that he needs a coarse insalt by way of discipline. In- 
deed, the outspoken frankness of the conclusion comes 
as a positive relief after the sanctimonious pretenses 
of the friar. As for the coarseness of old Thomas, we 
may dismiss that as does the lady in the castle, whither 
the irate friar has betaken himself for redress : — 

I seye, a cberl hath dooa ft checles dede; 
as for the coarseness of the squire, that is so ingenious 
that it is sorely for^vable. 

But the real literary value of the Summoner^a Tale 
lies not in the plot of it, however artistically oondncted, 
so much as in the masterful portrait of the dissembling 
friar. James Kussell Lowell has called attention to the 
rich Buggestiveness of the line : — 

Aod fro the bench he droof awey the est. 
'We know without need of more words that he has 
chosen the snu^est comer.' Admirable, too, is the 
picture of the good-wife with her kindly hospitality, 
\ her opennesB to flattery, and her ample faith in the 
\ efficacy of Friar John's prayers, contrasting sharply 
with tJie companion pictare of her churlish husband 
and his rough incredulity. 

At the shameless hypocrisy of the friar, one knows 
not whether to laugh or to weep. So complete a master 
is he of the art of shamming that, even in his traus- 
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port of rage, ha remembers to protest at the title of 
* master/ which the lord bestows on him : — 
/ ' No m&Uter, aire,' quod be, ■ but serritoat, 
/ Thogh I bkT« bad in a cole a -niah boaonr. 
/ God Ijketb ut tbat ••'^SmSj " men ua oalle, 
/ Naitber In market no in four large ballei' 
ft disolumer which is careful to specify that the title is 
not at all inappropriate. The only thing he forgets is, 
that for a preacher who has so ably denonnoed the sin 
of wrath, it is hardly consistent to give sacb an emi- 
nent example of the sin in his own person : — 
He looked aa it were a wilde boor; 
He gcinte witb bis teeth, to wu be wrootb. 
All this is humoTons enough on the surface of things ; 
but to one who knows something of the high ideals 
which St Francis and St. Dominic set before their 
orders of mendieants, and somethiag of the great work 
for humanity, and for true religion, which these orders 
' achieved in the early days of their parity, this picture 
of degradation has more of tragedy than of comedy. 
It is precisely the greatest tragedy and the most 
inexplicable mystery of our little life, that the great 
institutions founded by our wisest and best for the 
attainment of the noblest aims should, almost without 
exception, develop, sooner or later, into instruments 
of positive evil. The friar does not sin in ignorance ; 
his long sermon shows that he had all the precepts of 
his pious founder at the tip of his oily tongue ; but 
these precepts have become a hollow mockery, and 
worse. XTufortunately, the testimony of Chancer does 
not stand alone. Boccaccio, Grower, Langland, and 
Wiclif, men of very diverse temperaments and preju- 
dices, all agree with Chaucer in punting the mendi- 
cant orders as hopelessly corrupt'^ a thinly whited 
sepulchre filled with'H^id^nai's bones. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

THE CANTERBUBT TALES, GROUPS E, F, G, H, I 

THE clerk's tale 

Appabentlt the university students of the fourteenth 
oentui? were its diverse a lot as those of the present 
day. Clerk Nicholas of the J^Uler't Tale, with his 
gay sautrye,' and the two Cambridge students who 
take their misohievoiu revenge on the Miller of Tmmp- 
ington, represent one species c^ the genus ; while the 
poor clerk of the Canterbury pilgrimi^ belongs to 
the class which we thoughtlessly dismiss with the word 
* grind.' Lean he is of figure, sober of his bearing, 
threadbare as to his coat : — ' 

Fin him wu lever have atUa beddei beed 

TwBDty bokM, clad in blak at teed, 

Of Aristotle and bis philoaophfe. 

Than robes riehe, or fltbele, oc gKj santrTe. 

Of itudje took he most oore and moat Iieds. 
Sharply contrasted with the ready asanranoe of 'hende 
Nioboliis ' is the bashful reserve of this nameless Clerk 
of Oxenf ord : — 

' Sir olerk of Oxenford,' oat hoata sajde, 
' To rjde as coy and atille u dooth a mvyd*, 
Were newe sponsed, sitting at the bord; 
This daj ne berde I of your tonge a word. 
I trov ya stndie abont« som ■opb;rme.' 

So academic is bis beanng, that the Host feels it neoes- 
sary to request that he refrun from preaching, and from 
too scholarly a manner of speech. But the Clerk is no 
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mere mechanical * grind.' We discover the eager play 
of an active and original mind in his very way of speak- 
ing, ' short and guik, and f ul of fay sentence.' It is a 
delight to see the sudden flash of enthusiasm with which 
be refers to the great and worthy olerk, Praunceys 
Pebmtk. That he is by no means lacking in a healthy 
vein of n^ish humor, the closing stanzas of his tale 
show dearly enough. That ^e Host's warning against 
too lofty and pedanUc a style was auperflnons, the tale 
itself may b«ir witness. It is written in 'an honest 
method, as wholesome as sweet, and by very much more 
handsome than fine.' 

In response to the Host's command to tell a 
tale, the Clerk says : — 

1^^*" * I wolyow telle* tale which tbat I 

Vi ir L C- k n I Lented kt Ptulowe of a worthy clerk, 

' . As prered by hia wordei and bis work. 

A V. AA. I >- ^""^ '' He is now deed and nayled in his cheste, 

I pr«y to god so yeve his sonle reitel 
Fraaneeya Petrark, the laureat poete, 
Highte this clerk. 

Chaucer's tale of Grriselda is, indeed, only a close trans, 
btion of Petrarch's Fable of Obedience ajid Wifelp 
Faith, which" is in~its turn a somewhat freer Latin ren- 
dering of the tenth novella of the tenth day in Boc^o- 
cio's DecofUBissni Prefixed to Petrarch's rendering of 
the^ale^iB a Latin letter to Boccaccio telling how the 
translation came to be made. Though Petrarch and 
Boccaccio were close friends, and though the Decameron 
had been written at least twenty years earlier, Petrarch 
seems not to have read it till a year or two before his 
death, which occurred in 1374. Even then Petrarch 
found the book too big to read through. He merely 
glanced over the greater part of it, reading carefully 
only the introductory description of the plague and 
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tiie cosclndmg tale of Griselda. The latter impressed 
him so deeply that he committed it to memory, and was 
in the habit of repeating it to hia friends. Wishing to 
make it current among those who knew no Italian, he 
found leisure to turn it into Latin, retelling it in his 
own words, adding and changing a little here and there. 
That Chaucer used Petrarch's version rather than 
Boccaccio's original we know from the Clerk's explicit 
statement. Independently of that, a comparison of the 
three versione establishes the fact beyond shadow of 
doubt. Great as is Chaucer's debt to Boccaccio, we have 
/ no evidence that he ever read a line of the work on 
I which Boccaccio's fame now chiefly rests. The problem 
of Boccaccio's sources for the tale is a puzzling one, and 
fortunately is of no immediate concern to the student 
of Chaucer. We may notice, however, that the tale is 
found in a collection of French FabUattx, ou Conies 
du Xllle et du Xlllle Siede, edited by Le Grand 
(1781).* 

If the question of Chaucer's source for the Olerk'a 
Tale is a simple one, very complicated is the questioa 
as to the exact way in which Petrarch's fable .^^^ g 
reached him. The Clerk of Oxenford is made poeed Meet, 
to say that Le learned the tale at Padua from qj^qcbi 
^he worthy clerk, JFraunceysPetrark; and this 5?!^^^ 
/ has been taken to mean that Chaucer himself 

heard the story from Petrarch's lips. At first blush there 
is much to Ipnd probability to this interpretation. Pe- 
trarch's version of the tale was made in 1373, while the 
' laureat poete ' was actually living at Arqua, a suburb 
of Padua; and 1373 is the date of Chaucer's first visit 
to Italy. What more likely than that Chaucer should 
have sought out the chief man of letters in all Italy, 

1 An abatract of the /Mian \b given in OriginaU and Analogue! to 
Bomt t^Ohawxr't Canterbury Tola, pp. 527-637. 
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and thftt Petrarob, who, we know, was in the habit of 
recitang the tale to bia frieads, should have entertained 
bis gaest with the fable of Griaelda? If it is objected 
that Chaucer's rersion follows Petrarch's so closely that 
he most have had the Latin text before him as he wrote, 
it is phraaibly suggested that Petrarch presented his 
Tisitor with a manoscript of the tale as a parting gift. 
Professor Skeat is so sure of the interpretation that he 
insists that any one who donbti it must accuse Chancer 
of deliberate falsehood. Chaucer's rom^Hcbiographer, 
Godwin, even tells as just how the two poets felt on 
meeting, and what each said to the other. 

Nevertheless, there hare long been skeptics to doubt 
this pleasing theory. Professor Lounsbury, after call- 
ing attention to the fact that the Canterbury Tales is a 
dramatio compoeition, and that it is the Clerk of Oxen- 
ford and not Chaucer who says be learned the tale from 
Petrarob at Padua, snms up with the sentence : ' We 
can creditably and honestly try hard to think that the 
two poets met ; but with tiie knowledge we at present 
possess, we have no right to assert it.' * Much as we 
should like to believe a story which appeals so strongly 
to our sense of what ought to have been, I fear that 
in view of recent investigations, even the cautious posi- 
tion of Professor Lounsbury is no longer tenable. Mr. 
F^ j. Mathe r, after carefully investigating the exact 
date of f etrarch's composition of the fable, and the 
chronology of Chaucer's Italian journey, and looking 
into the conditions of traveling in the fourteenth 
century, has come to the following conclusions.* For 
Petranib's translation of the Griselda story ' any date in 
the early months of 1878 is possible, any date earlier 

1 Stadia in Chauar, 1. 68. 

* ' Od the OMertad nutting of Cliuuat ud Pabarcs,' Modem La»- 
guagt Nottt, 12. 1-11. 
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than April is improbable,* The miBsi<Ht of which 
Chancer vraa a member was sent primarily to conduct 
business at Genoa. Learing England on December 1, 
1372, it could not have reached Genoa much before 
February 1, 1373.' On reaching Genoa, Chancer was 
detached from his associates and sent on special busi- 
ness to Florence. Supposing that he made no stay in 
Genoa, he may have heeu in Florence about February 
10. He was apparently back in Genoa by March 28. 
The length of his possible stay in Florence is thus seen 
to be only a few weeks; and diplomatic business is usu- 
ally not very quickly dispatched. Moreover, a journey 
from Florence to Padua, easy enough in the day of rail- 
ways, was then to be accomplished only by a long and 
dangerous ride over mountain roads, still made diffi- 
cult by the winter's snow. It seems improbable that 
Chancer made this wide detour, hut if he did, be could 
not have been in Padua later than March 15, a date too 
early for the probable composition of Petrarch's Latin 
veniou. 

/ We cannot assert positively that Petrarch and Chaucer 
/did not meet ; but in the absence of any positive evi- 
dence of their meeting, we must admit that the probi^ 
bilitiflB are st rongly againat jt.,_As for Chaucer's actual 
possession of the tale, MrT Mather has shown tl^at it 
apeedilyjiscune popul ar, a nd that manuscripts of it 
were early multiplied. That Petrarch was dwelling near 
Padua, Chaucer might easily have learned without 
coming within two hundred miles of the place. 

What we shall think of the Clerk's Tale will be 
largely determined by what we think of the oriwidn 
woman about whose personality the whole Ui«F«ient. 
' An alldvanm. of two montliB for the jonniej to Gmoa it prohably 
«icewTa. On hi* aacond luliitu *ofB(re of 137S, CbaooeT was absent 
frum Eog'land less tlian fonr months. The ■eeond joamajr, how**«, WM 
■DAde in the ■mamer, when tivraluv i^b* d«nhtleu eadan 
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action eentres. We are shown a young peasant-girl of 
blamelesB life, who ia suddenly taken from her daily 
roand of unremitting toil and frngal simplicity to be 
made first lady of a great domain. The sweet nobility 
of her character is raised far above the play of outward 
ciroamstance. She fills her new station as naturally and 
simply as she had tended sheep or turned her spinning- 
wheel ; she ^ves to her husband the same unfeigned, 
unstinted love and devotion that she had given to her 
old and feeble father. With a character such as this, 
and with great beauty of person as its fitting shrine, it 
is no wonder that Marquis Walter loved her, and that 
his people came to look upon her as the brightest star 
of all their land. A character which can stand sudden 
prosperity without receiving a flaw can also stand ad- 
versity. With unquestioning obedience she suffers her 
children to be snatched from her, and herself to be sup- 
planted by an unknown rival. The crowning instance 
of her wonderful patience is her prayer to Walter to 
spare his new-found lady: — 

' O thinf bUeke I yotr and Tsme also, 
^ That jre ne piikke with no tormentinge 

Thia tendre maydeu, as ;« ban don mo; 

Foe aha ia fostred id hir uorialiinge 

More tendrelj, and, to uj aupposinge. 

She coude nat adversitee enduie 

Ai ooude a povre fostred creature.' 

Here is no word of reproach ; though the reproach in- 
evitably implied is heavy enough. Notice the carefully 
guarded phrase, 'as ye han don mo,' where mo means 
not me but more, ' as you have done to others.' * 

' Petraroh'a Latin reads : * TTunni bona fide te precor ao moneo, na 
bsDO illU aonleis agites, qnibiu attaram sgitaHti.' Booctwcio ia ■ littlo 
more defiaite : ' Ma qoanto |>os90 vi prieg-o, cha qaalle puntara, le qnali 
air altra, chs matra f«, gia desla. non diate a qiiesta.' (But I beg yoa 
with all taj might that you giva not to tbia Tomaa those pricks whioh 
you gare to the other who was joon.) 
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What are we to think of this matchleas patience? 
Most modern readers, particularly women readers, I 
sappose, will think it ridioulous, if not positively crim- 
inal. Imi^ne a convention of woman's rights advocates 
debating the conduct of Griselda! ' Miserable, weak- 
spirited ereatnre ! ' one bears them sbiiek. Bnt those 
were the days when women still promised at the altar 
to obey their lords, and considered the promise as 
something more than a meaningless phrase. Moreover, 
Gnselda vna not only her husband's wife, but hijjiibjftni; 
as well ; and the obligation of the vassal to obey the 
lord was only less sacred than man's obligation to obey 
his God. Griselda merely lives up strictly to the letter 
and spirit of her obligation, and, one may add, to the 
letter and spirit of the command that we ' resist not 
evil,' a command which our modern worid has ^reed to 
ignore. But, some one exclaims, is not a woman's first 
duty to protect her offspring, and is not Griselda vir- 
tually an accomplice before the act to what she supposes 
to be the murder of her children ? A duty, doubtless, 
and a sacred one ; bnt by what anthority do we call it 
her 'first duty'? Mothers have been known to urge 
their sons on to almost certain death in battle; and the 
deed has been called one of noble patriotism. There is an 
ol d Btorv. not yet qnJte foigo tten, of a father who stood 
ready to sacrifice an only s^Tat what he believed to be 
the command of his God. He may have been mistaken; 
Griselda may have been mistaken ; perhaps we shall 
one day be so civilized that the Spartan mother will 
no longer be held up as a model. The question of pre< 
cedenoe in moral duties is a more troublesome one than 
any that has vexed the master of ceremonies at a court 
levie ; and each age must be left to settle the matter for 
itself. Griselda merely put in practice what all her 
contemporaries held in theory. Petrarch was a man oi 
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enlightened viewB, far in advance of his age ; yet it diet 
not ocear to him to question the rightoess of her oondnot. 
He telle, in one of hia letters, how he once gave the tale 
to a friend, and asked him to read it alond. The friend 
hroke dovn in the middle of the reading, and could not 
continue for his tears. I am not argning the question 
on its merits ; I merely insist that be who would read 
the tale aright most imag^natiTely think himself into 
the spirit of a time long past, in which men held princi- 
ples qaite other than ours, but in which, as in our own, 
there were found those who would answer na&iaobingly 
to the st ern TOJce of dotv. Unquestioning obedienca 
to duty is a quality too noble and too rare in any age to 
suffer us to question too nicely the occasion which calls 
it forth. The tale is, as Ten Brink calls it, ' the Song 
of Songs of true and tender womanhood.' 

Just what Chaucer himself thought of Griselda is 
not entirely clear to me. At the condnsion of the tale 
he makes the teller aay: — 

Tbia Btorie is «ef d, nat for that wyrei (holds 

Folwen Gruilds aa in hamilitee, 

For it were iqgjtartaJlU, though they wolda; 

■ But for that erery wight^ in hil degree, 

I Sholde be oonattut in ftdreisitee 

' A» was Grisilde. 

The difficulty of interpretation lies in the word * impcnrta- 
ble,* which means ' unbearable.* ' Does it mean that such 
conduct would be unbearable to others, or that a woman 
who should strive to follow Griselda would be unable 
to bear the strain p The context seems to me to favor 
the latter interpretation, in which case we shall conclude 
that Chaucer considered Griselda's humility entirely 
right, but for the majority of women an unattunable 
ideal. The roguish reference to the Wife of Bath, and 
1 Cf. Oanterburg Taia, B 3TB2 : ' Hia pe;iiM wan 
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tlie humoroas envoy which follow are merely intended 
to restore the playful tone which Chaucer wished 
should dominate the Canterbury Tales. 

One dramatic problem of peciUiar difGculty is pre- 
sented by the character of the Marquis, Griselda's 
husband. The plot of the story demands that j^ 
he shall act with wautoa cnielty, and cause bis Marquis 
wife twelve years of needless sorrow. Yet it ^'"^■ 
was not possible to paint him as a heartless villain ; for 
Griselda must not only obey him, bnt love him. This 
fundamental inconsistency cannot be removed; but 
the art of the story is shown in the extent to which it 
is concealed. 

The opening sections of the tale present him in a 
dbtinctly favorable light He is young, handsome, and 
good-natured ; — 

A fair persone, aod strong, and joag of age, 

Aod fill of honour and of curteiaje, 

Discrpet ynogh his contree for to gje. 

All hia people love him, both lords and commons. He 

has no vices ; in light-hearted carelessness be spends his 

time a-hawking and a-hunting. Though he was 

To sp«ke as of linage. 

The geotilleste jrbom of Lddi bardie, 
le is quick to discern the true nobility of a peasant girl; 
and, far from entertaining any dishonorable designs 
upon her, is ready to make her his wife, and treat her 
as his equal. It is easy to see the grounds of his gen- 
eral popularity. 

Yet, withal, there is an anlovely side to his nature; 
he is essentially selfish, a spo iled child ;_JIe neglects 
affairs of state, thinking only of his own pleasure. It 
is obviously his duty to marry and beget an heir; yet 
he prefers bachelor freedom, and has to be reminded 
of his duty by a delegation of his subjects. He is too 
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good-natnred to ref dm the request ; but willfolly declines 
tbe offer of his lords to choose a fitting consort for him, 
and asserts bis liberty of action by flying in the face of 
conTentiiuuUity and wedding a peasant. There is sor^y 
as maoh of pride as of generosity in his action ; and one 
is tempted, too, to think that he foresees less interfer- 
ence to his liberty from a wife who is his inferior. 

He has his way, weds Griselda, and is proud to find 
bis eccentric choice jnetified by Griselda's popolarity, 
and by her dignity in her new position. He is fond of 
her as a spoiled boy is fond of a favorite horse, and in 
mere pride of possesston proceeds to pat her through 
her paces. As the reckless horseman is not contented 
that his mare can take an ordinary hedge or ditch, bat 
keeps trying her at harder barriers to test the limits 
of her excellence, so Walter devises still harder tests of 
bis wife's patience and obedience. He does not mean to 
be cruel; he believes in his wife, and intends to set all 
right in the end ; he loves her after a selBsh fashion. 
Even when all is over, he feels no particle of remorse ; he 
has restored to her her children and th a_ incomp arable 
hlnssin^ ^f hiR nwn J ove- But those twelve years 1 __ 

THE MEBCHANT's TALB 
Whatever Chaucer may have thonght of Griselda as 
an ideal of womanhood, he was quite aware that actual 
realizations of the ideal are not over-numerous. The 



f fabulous Chi chevac he, who feeds only on patient wives, 
is never in danger of a surfeit. Having" d epi cted a wife 
of the type of Griselda, the poet restores the balance of 
actuality by telling, in the person of the Merchant, the 
not very edifying tale of January and May. 

As deen at the Tabard Inn, on the eve of the Canter- 
bury pilgrimage, no one would have suspected the skel- 
r eton in the prosperous merchant's domestic closet. His 
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fo rj^ed bea rd, his Flemisli beaver hat, his 'botes clasped 
fain aotffetisly,' his Belf-eatiefied manner of speech,-— 

Souainge alway th'enoTMa of his winning, 
suggest no hidden tragedy. But he has listened with 
strange feelings to the Clerk's story of Griselda, who 
suffered twelve long years without a murmur. He, poor 
man, has been married but two months, — 
' And yet, I trow«, be that al hia lyva 

Wfflees bath been, though that men volde him lyre 

Unto the berte, ne sonde in no manere 

Tellen ao mncfael (orwe, as I now here 

Conde tellrat of my wyvei onraedneeae 1 ' 
The Host, it will be remembered, bas some experience 
in conjugal infelicity, and readily enough gives the 
Merchant leave to tell his tale. 

The greater part of the Merchant's Tale is, as far as 
we know, Cfaaiuer's original cr eation ; only the climax 
of the tale, the scene-iirt^e^arden, where the 
blind husband recovers his sight just in time 
to witness his wife's infidelity, and is persuaded that all 
was done for his own good, can be traced to an earlier^' 
original. The particular version of this 'pear-tree story* 
which Chaucer used ia not known to us; but several 
analogous tales, European and Oriental, are given in 
the Chancer Society's volume of Originals and Ana- 
logues,^ which may be read and compared by those who 
think it worth while to trace the genesis of a tale which 
^was hardly worth telling in the first place. Of these 
analogues, the best known is the ninth novella of the 
seventh day in Boccaccio's Decameron. This, though 
obviously a related tale, differs materially from the ver- 
sion Chaucer must have followed, the element of the 
husband's blindness being entirely lacking. Even in 
the portion of the tale which is borrowed, Chaucer's 
' Pp. 177-188, 841-364. 
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originat!^ maybe seen. As T3nrwbitt says: 'Whatever 
wst the real origin of this tale, the machinery of the 
faeries wMch Chauow has ased so happily, was probably 
added by himself; and indeed, I cannot help thinking 
. that his Plato and Proserpina were the true progenitors 
of Oberon and Titania, or rather, that they themselves 
have, onoe at least, deigned to revisit our poetical sys- 
tem under the latter names.' 

Chauioer's tale has been retold by Pope under the title 
of January and May} 

Whatever one may think of the merits of the Mer- 
ckan£6 Tale, it will not do to dismiss it, as does a recent 
nie Tu« vriter on Chaucer, as a mere ' tale of harlotry ; * 
i>*»i. for the poet's chief interest in the story cen- 

tres not in its adulterous dinouement, but in the 
humorous obaraoter4ketch of old January. The doting 
gray-beard has spent bis godless life in nnbridled 
wantonness ; and now that be is sixty years and moroi 
and the spark of desire is bnming low, be decides that 
the comfort and happiness of his declining years, and 
incidentally the salvation of his soul, will be furthered 
by a tardy entrance into ' that holy bond with which that 
first God man and womman bond.' Only a young and 
beautiful wife will answer the purpose ; and with such 
a one old January foresees a life of unmixed bliss : ^ 

For wedlok ia so bb; and so olene, 
That in this irorld it is a paradys. 

The SE^ oonnsels of Justinns, who ui^es objections 
manifold, avail as much as good advice nsually avails a 
man who is already decided : — 

For whan tliat he himself conduced hadde, 
Him tboDgbte ecb other nuuuies wit so badde, 
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That inposubte it vere to replft 
Agayn hia ehoU, this wai liia fontujre. 

The sycophant, Placebo, who ia clever enough to tcrgno 
on the popular side, hears away the palm for wisdom. 
Exceedingly delicate is the irony with which Chancer 
manages this debate, and proclaims the unending hap- 
piness of the married state, while making it quite sppar- 
ent all the while that for January the roseate vision is 
to be but mockery. So plausible is the sarcastic praise 
of marriage that the passage beginning : — 
For who oui be mo buxom ma ■ wjf 1 
Who ia so trewe, and eek so ententjf 
To kepe him, sjk and hool, ui ii hia make 7 

has actually been quoted, in all seriousness, to show 
Chaucer's ' perception of a sacred bond, spiritual and 
indestructible, in true marriage between man and 
woman ' I ' 

Foredoomed inevitably to failure, this senselesa 
union of ' crabbed age and youth ' is rendered yet more 
absurd by the elaborate marriage-feast, which Chancer, 
contrary to his usual custom, has described at length, 
but described with an irony all the more biting because 
of its apparent good faith : — 

Wban tendn jouthe hath wedded stonping age, 
Ther is swioh luirtfae that it maj nat be writen. 
When, in the sequel, the entirely natural happens, 
and ' faire freashe May * plays false with her marriage 
vows, she carries our sympathies with her. Not that 
we approve of her conduct exaotl y, bo t our attention ia 
diverted &om the merely lascivious in the tale, and from 
le moral questions involved, to the eminent poetie jus- 
tice of old January's ouckoldom. An immoral tale is 
subserve a sort of crude morality. 

Tie Frologae, Kniqht't Tait, ito., «llt«d \tj Rlohaid HonCe, Oztordt 
p. xTiii, and Moriay, .Sisiid IFrAtr*, 2. ISG, 256, m 
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Even when the faithless wife occnpies the centre of 
attention, it is the cleverness of her intrigue, and the 
sablime audacity of her inspired eelf^vindication, rather 
than her sensual desires which interest us ; while the deli- 
cate oooceit of an OTermling proTidence in the persons 
of I^uto and Proserpine, king and qaeen of faery, who 
sagely debate the wisdom of King Solomon and of Jesus 
jiliut Syrak, relieves the essential coarseness of the tale. 
Even in the realm of faery, a wife will have her way ; 
Flnto may espouse the cause of the injared hosband, 
but the queen knows a subtler ma^c than his own. 

It would have been easy, had Chancer so wished, to 
give the tale a tragic ending ; but it is conceived from 
banning to end in the spirit of a ' hu mor ' comedy of 
Ben Jonsott. The tragedy is there, to be sure, but it is 
concealed so successfully from its victim that he ends 
his days, for aught we know, in the paradise of foola 
whose bliss is their ignorance. 
^ The Merckaitt'a Tale was written when Chaucer was 
at the height of his power, after be had already 
achieved one masterpiece of the same general character 
in the Wife of Bath's Prologue.^ Immoral the tale 
certainly is ; but its immorality is not insidious, and 
the spirit of broad comedy which pervades the piece is 
all but sufficient to sweeten the nnwholesomeness of it. 

THE BQniBE's TALE 
When Milton in H Penaeroao wished to summon 
np the memory of Chaucer, he did so by an allusion to 
the Squire's Tale : — 

Or call Dp him that Isft half-told 
/ The itory of Cambiucan bold, 
(^ Of Camb&ll, and of Alganife, 
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And who hnd Cannce to wife, 
That owned the virtuoDs riog and glau, 
And of the wondrous hone of brass 
On whieh the Tartar King did ride. 

Another of England's greater poets, the author of the 
Faerie Queene, took upon himself the task of complet- 
ing the half-told story, after addressing * Dan Chaucer* A 
in terms of deepest reverence and love.* A lesser poet, 
Leigh Hunt, who made a modernization of the Sqvire's 
Tale, entertained the idea of writing a conclusion to it, 
but wisely refrained.' The critic, Warton, placed the . 
tale nest after that of the Knight aa * written in the f 
higher strain of poetry.* 

A considerahle part of the attention which this tale 
has received is due, I fancy, to the very fact that it 
was left half told. I am inclined to suspect that Chau- 
cer abandoned the work because he did not know how 
to conclude it ; and if this is so, any attempt on our 
part to guess its conclusion must be futile. The Tar- 
tar King is provided with a wondrous h <^rse of bra sa. oq 
which he can fly ' as hye in the air as doth an egle,' 
and in the space of four and twenty hours arrive in . r- f >, 
whatsoever land he will. To his daughter, Canaee, is ^ ■■ ^-V^^j 
given a m ^o ring , whose virtue is such that with it v^trv 
on her finger she shall understand the voices of all ( |fl-v^^ 
the birds of heaven aud converse with them in their ^ LvT / 



own tongue, and a m irror in which all the deeds of -^ 

men are revealed as if face to face. There is a magio 
sword, too, which will pierce the strongest armor, and 

"Tttff Achilles' spear ' is able with the change to kill and 
cure.' In the second part, Canaoe, by virtue of her 
/ ' Faerie Qaeene, Book 4, Cantos 2 and 3. 

/ ' Sse Lonnsbary, Stadia in Chaucer, S. 211-212. Ona John Lane, k 

/ friend of Milton's father, prodnoed in 1030 > lonf^ continnatron of the 

tale, whioh hu been pnbli^sd bj the Chancer Society. It is mjaetabb 
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[ ring, learns a tale of tmbappy love firom a f ^con, wh o 
I u, we must euppoee, some princess laboring" under "an 
\ enchanter's spell. There are great wars toward. With 
snob a beginning, what is not possible ? The imagina- 
tioD roams through limitless fields of pleasing conjee- 
tnre. The very name of magic has its fascination for 
our poor race of mortals, shut in as we are by the 
relentless barrier of the possible and the actuaL Any 
oondosion which Chancer, or any other poet, could 
have written would be barren and commonplace com- 
pared with our ragne imaginings. And this is inevit- 
able in the very nature of the case. Let the magio 
horse, the ring, the sword, and mirror be put to practi- 
cal nse, let their use result in any definite achievetnents 
or events, and they are immediately vulgarized. Once 
more the tyranny of the actual, if not the possible, 
shuts na in ; and the boundless scope of the imagina- 
tion is narrowed to nothing. An exactly similar case ia 
(■ presented by Coleridge's wonderful fragment, Svhla 
Shan, which deals, be it noticed, with the same Ori- 
ental dynasty as Chaucer's tale, Kubla Khan being a 
grandson of Gen gia Khan , whose name beoomes the 
.>fC CM ubinskan of CEaucer. This poem is unSnished for 
tbegood reason that it could not be finished ; it is essen- 
tially a fr^ment ; and so great is Coleridge's art that 
•^ the fr^^ent may be said to constitute a distinct lit- 
erary form. Much might be said of the beauty of the 
incomplete, of the desirability of leaving things half 
finished. The beauty of a spring day is in lai^ mea- 
sure the promise of summer days to come, which, when 
they come, fall often below our expectation. The un- 
equaled charm of a noble youth rests on the unlimited 
possibility of noble action which lies before him. The 
early death of Keats has served to mi^nify fourfold 
the estimate set upon his work. We have no proof 
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that he would ever have Bttrpasaed the actual achieve- 
ments he has left to us. Indeed, there are indications 
that he would not have done so. Yet such is the power 
of the incomplete, that we hear critics speak of him as 
one who might hare been a second Shakespeare. Or, to 
take an example £rom what might have been, suppose 
that Milton had been cut off after be had completed 
only the first two books of Paradise Lost. What 
should we not have expected of the ten remuning 
books of a poem which opens so magnifieently ? But 
we have the poem entire, and know that the level of 
the first two books was higher than Milton could con- 
aistently maint^n. The more one considers the keen- 
ness of Chaucer's critical insight and the strange 
'^joshneBa* of his character, the more strongly one sus- 
pects that Chaaeer recognized this power of the incom- 
plete, and deliberately left his tale half told. 

In no case has Chaucer more happily suited the tale to 
the character of the teller than in the case of the Squire. 
As the Enigbt, his father, tells a noble tale of tour- 
nament and knightly love, so his son, the Squire, turns 
naturally to a the me of chivalry. But there is a diffei^ 
ence. Warton says that ' the imagination of this story 
consists in Arabian fiction engrafted on Gothic chivalry.* 
It is in the days ot our youtb that ttae tiction ot the Ara- 
Man Jflghts appeals most strongly to us. Bef<H?e the 
* shadows of out prison house ' close about na, we are 
all impatient of the actual, and dream of the infinite 
possibilities that might follow on the impossible. The 
Knight has lived his life and worked his work, and so 
his story, however ideal in its spirit, is of things accom- 
plished, of deeds already done. The Squire, though 
Ha had been Bomtyme in ehivaahje, 
In Flniiudrea, in ArtoTS, uid Pioordje, 
And botn liim«el,aaciif lolitelipaoe. 
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is liviDg mainly in the infinite fatnre, where all things 
are possible. All that his father has accomplished is 
as nothing beside what he intends to do. His charm, 
like that of the tale he tells, is in lasrge measure the 
charm of incompleteness. 

There is hardly a feature of the Squire's Tale which 
does not find its parallel in the Oriental literature of 
magic. A reader whose acquaintance with this 
literature is confined to the Arabian Nights 
will find such parallels in abundance.' But no single 
oarrative which Chauoer might have used has yet been 
discovered. Whether any sach narrative existed, or 
whether Chaucer merely allowed hia imagination to play 
freely with the familiar thetnes o^ Aral) Ian magic, fill- 
ing in his background with such scraps of knowledge 
about Tartary and the Far East as he had picked up in 
reading or conversation, we cannot say. The general 
character of the tale, and in particular its unfinished 
state, would favor the latter theory. 

Professor Skeat tried hard to prove that Chaucer's 
acquaintance with iJengis Khan, and with such features 
of local color as his story presents, was derived from 
the famous book of the travels of Marco Polo ; but this 
theory has been shown to be absolutely without fouU' 
dation.3 Such are Chaucer's mistakes and contusions 
that it is hard to believe that he could have had any 
connected account of the Tartars before him.' 

* The vhole mbjaat lui baen imeati^tBd with ^rest tbonn^hn«M 
\rj Mr. W. A. Cloiutoii, in so article entitled On tic Xagictd Mlanmti in 
Chaaeer'i Sgw're'f Talt, appended to the Chaoosr Society's edition of 
John Lane'* Bondnnation of the Sqairt'i Talt. 

* 3. U. Manley, ' Mum Polo and the Squire'* Tele,' PuUicnftont ^ 
the Modtrn Language Aii KiuH rnro f A wffica ,"IT7"!gg^fl2 ■ 

' Perhape this is the beat plaos to notioe another exploded theory, 
that of Profeeeoi B randl, w ho with oharaoterwtig^" 



ilaboi^ta allegory o f the GnglidL 
oonrt, CambiuikaB ropreaentu^ £dwaid III, and Canace hii daiig;ht«iw 
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THE PEANKLIN'S TALB 

The portrait of tlie Franklin in the General Prologne, 
tbough an attractiTe one, hardly does full justice to this 
* worthy va vasour. ' We are shown a prosperous coun- 
try land-hoTder, a man of sixty ot over, we may suppose, 
with b^avd as white..a8-tbe daisies which stud his spa- 
cious meadows, and with countenance as ruddy as the 
wine which lies in his well-stocked cellar. It takes no 
extraordinary power of cWrroyanoe to know that his 
table must be loaded with 'alle deynteesthat menooude 
thinke,' while the general kindliness and good-nature of 
his bearing tell us that there is always room at his board 
for another guest We like the good man, and should 
be glad enough to receive an invitation to spend a week- 
end in a house where it ' sn ows meat and drink.' But 
we dismiss him from our tSought as ' Epicurus owne 
sone ' for his good living, and as the Saint Julian of his 
country for generous hospitality. It is only aft«r we 
have traveled a day or two with him on the Canterbury 
road, and heard him tell his noble tale, that we see more 
intimately into his life and aspirations. 

The Franklin has much in common with the better 
type of the 'se lf-ma de man,' He has at his disposal all 
that money can bay, and he has held office in his own 
county ; but he is uncomfortably conscious of a certain 
lack of 'gentility,' — betrayed by his fondness for the 
words ' gentil * and ' gentilesse,* — and of the full edu- 
oation which would adorn hia prosperous estate. 

' But, aint, byoatue I am s batel man, 
At mj bigiiiDin^ first I jow biaecbs 
Have me excosed ot mj mde ipeahs j 
I leamed nevor Tsthoryk oerteyn.' y^' 

In-law Conatanoe, ieoond wife of Joba of Ganot {4tngli»die Sbidien, 
12. 161). Ilila famifnl tkeor; haa been demoliahsd by FrofeaaoT Eit- 
tndgs, In Ai^Jiteta AwfiM, 18. 1-2S. 
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That he liaa made up in some way or other (or the lack 
of early advaotages, is shown by the excellence of his 
tale, and by the mo re or les» leara ed. diaonnwionw which 
he rather needlessly introduces, such as the historical* 
mythoh^cal catalogue of women who died rather than 
anlly their honor, which occupies tines 1366-1456. His 
enli ghtened views an d sound good sense are shown in 
the dpiniou he expresses of astrology : — 
Aod iwicb folTe, 

Am in oar day m is nat worth a Bye. 
Once he indulges in one of the figures of rhetoric of 
which he has professed his ignorance : — 

Bat todeialj bigonne rerel Dews 

Til tbat tha brighte sonne loite his hewe ; 

For tfa'arisoDt* hsth reft the •onne hb light ; 

bat his good sense and native faones^ bring him down 
to earth again in the line which follows : — 

'^' Thisisjijiuu^^to fej« as it was night. 

Conscious that, with all thaThe has acquired and at- 
tuned, he can never be quite the complete gentleman, ha 
would fain b6 the father of a gentleman; but his hopes 
are disappointed hy the unfortunate vulgar procliv- 
ities of his son and heir. To the gallant young squire he 
aaya: — 

' I have a tone, usd, by the Trinitee, 

I haddo lever thaji tireaty pound worth lond, 

Tfaongh it right now were fallen in myn hond. 

Be were a man of swioh dtscrecionn 

Aa that JO baeu I f; on poMesiioan 

Bnt-4f a man be vertaoui withal. 

I baTO tixy tone snibbed, and yet shal. 

For he to vertu listetb nat entende; 

Bnt for to pleje_a|.deM, and to despende. 



i And leae al (Eat he bath, is bis OMge. 
/ And he hath lever talkeo with a page 
I Than to oommiine'wltlraiiy~Seoni 'wight 
Ther he migfate ieme genliUe^saciglit/ 
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/So might a Toledo oil-magnate bewail the vicioaB tend* 
( encies of the son whom he is laviahly maintaining at 
Yale or Harrard. Considering diis, Aere is something 
of pathos as well as fine generosity, in the enthusi- 
aatio praise which the Franklin bestows on the Squire 
for bis noble tale, whioh we, alas I can never hear to its 
end: — - 

^ ' In fsith, Sqnier, tbon hast tliM w«l jqiut, 
And g g^tiUy ; I preiM wel thy wit.' 
This outburst of praise calls the Host's attention 
to the Franklin; and, though he disposes of the good 
r man's most cherished aspiration with a contemptuous 
f 'straw^for your gentillease 1 ' he nerertbeless singles 
him out as the teller of the next tale. 

Were it not that in other instances we find Chaucer 
assigning a fanciful, rather than the actual, aouioe for 
his compositions, the opening lines of the 
JFrankHn's Tale would seem sufBcient evi- 
dence that its source was a courtly Breton lay, such as 
those that have come down to us in French dress front 
^ the hand of Marie de France. 

Thiie olde ^ntil Britain Id hir dkjes 
Of diverse aveutarea maden lajei, 
Rjmeyed in hir fir*t« Briton toQgfe; 
Wbich layes with hir inatrumentB tbey lougo. 
Or ellea redden hem tor hir pleguince; 
And oon of hem hare I in remenibraunce, 
Whioh I sfaal seyo with good iril as I can. 
But no such lay baa been preserved tons.* Tales similar 

1 Dr. W. H. SehoGeld ha> attempted to pniTB from an acoonot of a 
Briton ehiaftain, Arriragiu, in Geoffrey of Honmoath'i Hiitoria, that 
■ueh a legend aotnally slisted in Sonth Wales, irhenoe it vas carried 
to Brittany, and written np, perhapi with aooretunu from aDother •oaroa 
ultimately Oriental, by * poetof t^asohool of Hariedel^anee. (PnUi- 
eotiaw of tit Xodern Language Auoeiatiim of Anteriea, IS. 40S-449.) 
The argnment ii ing^nioni, and one would ba g-lad to aooept it ; bnt it 
«aniliU of hypolJieieB rather than of eridenoe. An elaborate rstntMion 
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to that of the FraDklin hare been found in Sanslcrit, Bm^ 
mese, Persian, and other Oriental tongues ; and a still 
closer parallel is offered in a tale told by Boccaccio in his 
early prose work the FUocolo, and again, with slight va- 
riations, in the Der/imemn, "Day 10, N ov. 6.' In Boooac- 
oio's version, a faithful wife promises an importunate 
f. lover, of whom she wishes to be rid, that she will give 
I him her love, if he can make a garden bloom and bear 
^ fmit in mid-Jannary. The lover aooomplisbes this by 
the help of a m^ician ; and the story concludes as does 
the Franklin's. Of the two parallel tales of Boccaccio, 
that in Uie FUocdo is somewhat nearer to Chaucer's ; 
and it is possible that Chancer may have drawn his 
material thence, chan^ng the scene to Brittany, alter- 
ing the names in accordance with this change, and con- 
siderably modifying the story itself; bnt it is more 
probable that his sonrce was a Fr ench fab liau, closely 
related to the source whence Boccaccio's tale was drawn. 
/ The fact that the scene was laid in Brittany would be 
(_ sufficient to explain the fanciful attribution to a Breton 
lai. The history of the tale, as it traveled from the dis- 
tant east to Chaucer's study, was probably similar to 
that of the story which we have in the Pardoner^s 
Tale.'' It is interes^g to notice that Beaumont and 

r Fletcher have utilized the plot of the Franklir^e Tale 
for a one-a ct pla y entitled The Triumph of Hononer. 

The chief beauty of this tale resides in the noble 
of Dr. Sohofleld's oonts&tion is giveo b; P. Ra jrm in R omama. 32. 204- 
3fl7. <' La Origin! dslla Noralla narata daT^liDkalflTii tiai Canierburf 
Taiu dsl Chanoer.') 

' The itorj also appeon in the treltth eanto of B<uaTdo's ( Mando 
Irmamaralo. See Originaii and Analogvet lo Some ofCh^Xr't CafSertyarf 

Taiti, pp. '28B-340, whan aeveral Oriental venioiu uid the Dtcamtron 

noveita are given In ttanalation. For the relation of Chaooar'a veimoD 
to Boceaedo'B, ««« the artiols by P. Ra^iM, in Somania, 32, 204-267. 
Bajna'a aonalnuoni in thii nwttw the preMst writer owmot aooapt. 
' Cf. above, p. 224. 
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spii-it which perrades it. The unswerring fideli^ of 
Dorigen, who cannot make meriy when her bushand is 
overseas, and who unhesitatingly^ rejects the Literaiy 
advances of her lover Aurelius ; the utmost Quaiitiea. 
loyalty to the apoken pledge, which impels Arviragus 
to send his wife to keep a promise, though spokea in 
" jest — are so potent in their power for good that not 
only the passionate lover, but the poor scholar in far- 
ofF Orleans, are eompelled to an equal nobility. Ten 
Brink saya of the poem : ' The contagious influence of 
good, proceeding from a common as well as from a 
noble disposition, and the wondrous power of h3ve, are 
beautifully symbolized iu this fabte. And throughout 
all his story Chaucer gives special prominence to the 
idea by which the whole receives its internal comple- 
tion, viz., the idea that love and force mutually exclude 
each other, while patience and forbearance belong to 
the very essence of love.'' 

Bfniitifij^ h *^'f p'''*'im ^^ maww^-tnv..^ Chaucer 
has taken care that it shall not become sentimental, by 
touching; it here and there with his own peculiar faumor. 
Thus with sly ambiguity be asks, after describing the 
bliss of Arviragus and Dorigen, — 

^■^Who conde telle, but he had wedded be. 
The joye, the ese, and the prosperitee 
That is betwiie an housbonde and his wyf ? 
And ag^n in describing the grief of Dorigen at her 
husband's departure for Britain : — 

For his absence nepeth she and syketh, 
As doon thiso noble wjveB whan Hera lykelh. 

After ^ving us the passionate 'complaint' uttered by 
AnreliuB in his love-longing, there Is on the author's 
part a playful assurance of his own unconcern : — 

> Hulory of English LUeralure (English tram.}, 2. 160. 
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Diapejred in this forment and thia tlioght 

Lete I this woful creatura Ije ; 

CbeM he, for on, whether lie wol tin oi dys. 

The poem ends in the nuuiner of th« d^bat literatnre 
■o popular in medisBTal France, with a quesHon addressed 
to the judicious reader, or rather to the members of the 
pilgrimage : — 

/^Lordingei, this qneation volde I Mke now. 
Which was the iiio«t« free, aa thiDketh y ow7 
Which of the three — Arriragus, who eacrifiees his wife 
to his setiBe of honor, Aurelins, who foregoes his coveted 
opportunity, or the clerk of Orleans, who in remitting his 
promised fee, showed that he too * coude doon a gentil 
dede*' — shows the greatest freedom, i.e., generosity? 
One would be glad to hear the discossion which must have 
arisen among the company when this question was pro- 
pounded; hut one of the several gaps in the unfinished 
framework of the Canterbury Tales follows the FranJs- 
liiCs Tale, and the reader is left to imagine the debate, 
and to settle the burning question by himself. In at- 
tempting the question, one must decide whether or not 
the terrjb^ ^acrifi ce of Arviragus was necessary, or even 
jnstifiableTProbaBly most modem readers will decide 
that it was neither. A jesting promise is made on con- 
dition that the seemingly itnpoasible be performed. By 
calling in the aid of magio, the condition is fulfilled. 
Surely it is a hyperquixotic sense of honor which shall 
y insist on the fulfillment of a pledge so circumstanced. 
But the Middle Age apparently admired such extreme 
conceptions of honor,' and I, for one, am not willing 
to say that they were wrong. It would not hurt our 
modem world to be a little more quixotic in its sense 
of honor. I am quite ready to grant that in this in- 
BocoBcoio'i Decant' 
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stance Arvln^s was mistaken, tbat tmth did not de- 
mand the sacrifice ; even, if you v'iU, that the sacrifioe 
sbould not have been made; and yet his act is none the 
less a noble act. I cannot see that its spirit is very 
different from the spirit of the equally quixotic com- 
maod, ' If any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloke also.* In the 
event, at least, Arviragus is justified ; his noble deed 
begets nobility in others ; and we are shown onoe more 
that it is indeed possible to overcome evil with good. 

THE BECOND KDN's TALE 

Of the Second Nun, to whom the manuscript mbrios 
assign the legend of St. Cecilia, we know nothing be- 
yond the mere fact of her presence in the pilgrim-com- 
pany as attendant on the Prioress. At the end of the 
description of Madam Eglantine in the General Pro- 
logue we read : — 

Another Nonoe with hir badde she, 
That vaM bir.cbapelejna. 
Chancer has provided no introductory prologue to the 
tale itself to inform as further of the good lady's per- 
sonality, nor of the ciroumstance of her narration. The 
appropriateness of tale to teller is, however, obvious 
at a glance. Like the tale of the Prioress, the story 
breathes that spirit of peculiar religious exaltation 
which we associate with all that is most beautiful in the 
monastic life. 

That the legend of St. Cecilia was not originally in- 
tended for its present plane as one of the Canterbury 
Talta might be shown from the intemfd evi- DMeof 
denoe of the tale itself. In open oontradic- ^^p-^*^ 
tion to the idea of oral narration on the pilgrimage is 
line 78 : — 

Tet prejre I yaw tluit rtdm (hat I mr^. 

■% I ,i,z<,i:,., Google 
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Eqaa]lj inconsistent is line 62, in wbicli the speaker 
refers to herself as ' unworth y sowe of Ev e.' We have, 
howerer, a piece of exterGaPevidence on the qaeetioD 
which is even more convincing. In the I/egend of 
Good Women Dan Cupid says of the poet : — 
He hath i'd prose tnuulated BoSce, 
/ And mtd ths Ljf alio of H^iit Ceejlo. 
This evidenoe taken together may he held to jnrove 
that the tale was written before 1885, and was not 
revised for its present position. 

That the legend was written after Chancer's Italian 
journey of 1378 is rendered prohable by the fact that 
lines 36-51 are translated from the last canto of Dante's 
Paradiso. From its general stylistic qualities, aD3~t& 
partiCn 1 ar ~from the closeness with which it follows its 
original, critics have been inclined to ascribe it, with 
Ten Briuk, to the very beginning of Chaucer's so-called 
Italian period, that is, to the years 1373-74. Proba- 
bility favors this ascription ; but it must be remem- 
bered that we have no positive evidence in its support.' 
The source of the Second Nun's Tale is suggested 
by the rubric which precedes line 85 : In^XTpretacio 
nominis C&dlie, quam ponit Jrater lacohua 
Januensia in Legenda Aurea. This Jacobus 
Januensis, better known as Jacobus a Voragine, was a 
Dominican friar, who in 1292 waPcSDBSCfated arcb- 
bisbop of Genoa; and his Gol den L egend, 'a collec- 
tion of the legendary lives ofThe greaSBr saints of the 
mediaeval church,' was one of the most popular books 
of the Middle Ages. Professor Koelbing has shown, 
however, that Chaucer's original was a Latin life of 
St. Cecilia, which, though closely related to that in the 
Golden Legend, is in some particulars nearer to the 

' Dr. Eoeppsl. in Anglia, 14. 227-233, Utan * date Utor than that 
of 7>a(2iH Old OriMgde. 
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life of the Baint written b; SraeoD Metaphnstes,* 
printed in a collection of saints' lives by Aloynus 
Lipomaniu, liOuviun, 1571. There is no proof that 
Chaucer used the Freooh translation of the Golden 
Legejtd by Jehan de Yignay, nor any of the earlier 
English acooants of St. Cecilia.* 

Though we do not possess Chaucer's exact original, 
we know from the extant Latin versions, from which it 
probably differed only in minute details, that his trans- 
lation is exceedingly literal. The following extract 
from the version of Metaphrastes may be compared with 
Chaucer's corresponding lines : * Dixit Almacius pno- 
fectns: Elige tu anam ex daobus, aut sacrifica aut 
n^a te esse cristianam, ut delicti tibi detnr venia, 
Tnno dixit ridens sancta Cecilia : O judicem pudore 
necessario affectum ! Vult me negare et esse me inno- 
oentem, ut ipse me faciat orimini obnoxiam.' ^ 
In Chaucer's En^ish this becomes : — 

Almaobe answerde, 'oheea dod of Uum two, 
Do laorifjoe, or CrUtendom renejB, 
That thou mowe now escwpeii bj that weje.* 
At whioh the holj bliafnl fayre mkjdo 
Gan for to Iftugbe, and to tbe jnge Hyde, 
' O jnge, oonfns in thj nyoetee, 
Woltow that I reneyo innooeooe, 
To make me a wikked wight ? ' qaod ilw. 

This passage is typical of Chaucer's procedure timmgb- 
out, BO that we may agree with Professor Koelbing's 
assertion that ' apart from tbe obaxmii^ versification, 
whioh seems splendidly suited to thesnbjeot, Chanoer's 
proprietOTship in the composition consists only in single 
words or half lines, which he used to fill out his verse.' 
Any criticism of the tale, then, must be a criticism of 

> Snglitche Stvdien, 1. 215-24S. 

■ Sm OriginaU aad AmiiogMi, pp. 180-219. 

■ Aom KosUnng's aitiola oitad abora, p. 2S3. 
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the OFiginal lunf s legend ratber than of Chancer. It 
is a atory of a type to which onr modern world is ~ 
■the T>to inclined to do small justice. Full at it is of 
i***'^ the supernatural and the impossible, it lends 
itself readily enough to the laugh of the mocker ; 
while even the human motives of the siuntly heroine 
are tax from the comprehension of to-day. Yet for its 
pathos, its noble spirit of high reli^on, above all for 
the irresistible force of Cecilia's sweet personality, the 
tale may still be read and loved by all whose hearts are 
not completely hardened. Chaucer, apparently, took 
the tale quite seriously ; the gennineuess of its religious 
feeling cannot be questioned. So that his deliberate 
choice of theme, not in the first place for the Second 
Nun, bat for himself, is a valuable piece of testimony 
as to his deeper and more serious life. 

Of the historical Cecilia little is known beyond what 
can be inferred from the developed legend. Her mar- 
tyrdom is usually assigned to the reign of Uie Emperor 
Alexander Severus (a. d. 222-285) ; but even this is 
not certain. St. Cecilia's present fame as patroness of 
music and inventor of the oi^n is a later develop- 
ment, of which Chaucer probably never heard. The 
Cecilia of the legend sang to God in her heart * whyl 
the organs maden melodye,' and she received an angel 
visitant; but the two facts are unconnected, and the 
mention of the organ is only a passing one. 

THE canon's TEOMAN'B TALE 
When the Second Nun has finished her tale of St. 
Cecilia, and the company hare reached the little village 
of Boghton under Blee, they are joined by two new- 
comers, the Canon and his Yeoman, who have ridden 
furiously to overtake them, fearing perhaps to travel 
alone through the robber-haunted Forest of Bleau. 

DolizodbyGoOgle 
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The blaok-clotlied Canon speaks bnt little; bat bia 
silence is more tban atoned for by the garrulous lo- 
quacity of his Yeoman. Little by little it transpires 
that the Canon is a practioer of alchemy. The Yeoman 
will not be silenoed : — 

And whau tltia ohanoo langh it wolde nftt be. 
Bat his yenMn wolde telle bii privetee, 
He fledde avey for tsitb; sorwe and shame. 
Chancer had Uttle, if any, of the reformer's spirit 
in bia mahe-np; but with his temperamental tendency 
to see the oomic in human life, he had a keen interest 
in hTprmrifly nnj nlsTrr iTnpnBtnrr, an interest which 
at times almost extends to an intellectual admiration. 
With lively intelleotual interest, but with no trace of 
bitterness, he shows up the lying devices of his Pais 
doner. With less detail, but wiUi rich humor, Clerk 
Nicholas in the Miller' a Ttde is made to exemplify the 
tricks of the false astrologer. The Canon's Teoman's 
Tale ie a complete eayposi of alchemy made by one of 
its victims, and consequently made with a persiMial bit- 
terness that has led many critics to the unwarranted 
supposition that Chancer himself had fallen prey to the 
imposture. Chaucer may have believed, as did all the 
most learned of his time, in the theoretical possibility 
of transmuting the baser metals into gold. The fullness 
and accuracy of his acquaintance with the subject, as 
shown in the t^ itself, prove that his intellectual 
curiosity had led bim to explore the mysteries of the 
science. Even the Canon's Yeoman's Tcde itself in- 
dicates no active disbelief in the theory of alchemy. 
But his sound common sense told him that in actual 
experience the search for the philosopher's stone bad 
been but a pursuit of will-o'-tbe-wisp, when it had not 
been downright fraud and imposture. We can be sure, 
I think, that the only use Chaucer made of alchemy was 
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in tnmsnmting the base metal of human gned and folly 
into the finer gold of hamor. The bittemeas of the 
Canon's YsomatCs Tale ia the dramatio indignation 
of the Yeoman, who at last disoovers that he has been 
made a gull. Needleu to say, it f^ve» the highest real- 
ism and color to the tale. 

When his master takes to flight, and the Yeoman 
finda himself free of the incabus that baa (or seven long 
years possessed him, robbing him of money and of 
health, his pent-up scorn finds Tent in a long rambling 
exposition of alchemical mysteries. He has learned his 
lesson well ; and the * terms ' of the ' elvish craft,' ' so 
clergial and so gaeynte,* flow freely from his loosened 
tongue. There is no order in his speech ; and the 
majority of bis terms are, of course, meaningless to 
us. The total effect is one of bewildering confusion, 
precisely the effect which Chancer wished to produce. 
Delioiously humorous is his description of the sudden 
bursting of tiie pot which contained the mixture which 
was to bring great wealth. Some said this, and some 
wud that, but the bitter fact remained that months of 
labor had gone for nothing. 

The first part of the tale deals with the futile at- 
tempts of serious alchemy, in which the deceivers are 
themselves deceived, and all alihe share in the common 
failure. The second part, which is the more interest- 
ing, tells of the clever trick of l^erdemsiu by which 
another canon, less scrupulous than the one we have 
met, convinces a gnllible priest that he aotnaUy pos- 
sesses the elixir, and disposes of his worthless receipt 
for the considerable sum of forty pounds. 

No Bonroe for the tale is known, and probably none 
is to be sought. Very likely the anecdote of the second 
part is founded on an actual ooourrenoe. A trick closely 
umilar to this was actually perpetrated in New York 
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in the Bnmmer o£ 1890.' After all, the chief interest 
of the tale lies not bo muoh in its substance as in the 
personality of the Yeoman who relates it. 

THE UANCIFLE'b TAI.B 
The jonmey to Canterbury is nearly ended, and 
already the company is in sight of a little town, — 

Which Oft ^eleped is Bob-vp-uid-danii, 
Under the Blae, in Ganoterbiirj weje. 

Meanwhile honest Hodge of Ware, the C«ak-o{-~IiOn- 
don, has been taking advantage of his vactition days to 
sample the wine or ale of every wayside tavern, until he 
has got himself disgraoefully drunk. He talks throngh 
his nose, breathes heavily, and finally falls from his 
horse into the mire, whence he is raised into the saddle 
again only after much shoving and lifting. Obviously, 
he is in no oonditiou to tell the tale which mine Host 
demands of him ; so that the Manciple's ready offer to 
serre in his stead is gladly accepted. On the first day 
of the pilgrimage, it will be remembered, the Cook had 
been called on for a tale, and had responded with the 
story of Per^mRevelqiir, which Chaucer left unfin- 
ished after the fatty-Sghth line. That he should be 
called on a second time is proof that, when the Man- 
ciple's Prolt^ue was written, Chaucer had not aban- 
doned bis original plan, as announced in the General 
Prologue, that each of the pilgrims should tell tioo 
tales on the road to Canterbury, and other two on the 
journey home. 

The tale which the Manciple tells is a short and sim- 
ple one, and needs no long exposition here. It is merely 

* See Di. C. M. Hatha way'a editioa of Beu Jonsoa'i Alekemitt, Kev 
York, 1903, pp. 87, SB. 'i'he-tntroduoHon of this Tolnms contaira an 
inUresting history of alchemj, its (kaor; and piactlce, down to the 
pteaaot daj. 
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a clever reteUiag of the fable of Apollo and Coro nig 
in O yid'a Metamorphosea, 2. 531-632^ CSauoer Hm 
BomewCatBimpIified the tale, and hae added some moral 
lefleotioiis on the futility of trying to restrain a wife, 
and on the nndesirability of repeating scandal, the latter 
taken from Albertano^of^ Rmap.iV» treatise on the Art 
of Speaking and ^fS^nng Silence.' The same tale is 
told by Gr ower in Confess Amantia, 8. 783-830. Mr. 
Clonston has shown * that the tale is nltimately of Ori' 
eatal origin, and that a version of the story, independent 
of that given by Ovid, was brought to Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and incorporated into the popular collec- 
tion of tales entitled Li Somans dea Sept Sages. But 
Chaucer's tale was probably drawn directly from Ovid, 
and certdnly has no connection with this version last 
named. 

THE FABflON'8 TALB 
In the life of the fourteenth centnry the Church 
played, for good and for evil, a part of the first impor- 
tance, so that one need not be surpriBed that of the 
nine and twenty gathered together at the inn in South- 
wark, el even ar e connected in one way or another with 
the ecclesiastic organization. Surveying this delega- 
tion as a whole, one is forced to the oonolusion that 
the English Church had fallen on evil days ; and this 
conclusion is strengthened by the appearance of other 
churchmen quite as unworthy as these in the tales 
themselves. Unfortunately, the concurrent testimony 
of such diverse observers as Gower, Langland, and 
Wiclif proves that Chaucer's picture is not overdrawn. 
Against such a background of corruption and unwor- 
thinesB, the poor parson of a town stands out with singu- 
lar beauty, and the sympathetic portrait of him given 

1 Sm Out wtJole by Eaepp«l, in Hflntg'i ATduv, 8a. 44, 

■ Originalt and Aaalogta, 4S,1-4SO. 
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ia the Greneral Prologue ia justly regarded as one of 
the loveliest bits of Cliaucer's poetry. 

Often enough on the road to Canterbory the good 
priest mast have been shocked by the words he bad 
to hear; but he knew bow to keep his peace. He 
*ne maked him a spyced consoience.' Only once does 
he protest, vhen on the second day of the jonmey the 
Host turns to him and with an oath demands a tale. 
The Parson's mild rebuke calls forth from the Host a 
scornful answer : — 

* I Bmelle & loller Id the vind,' qnod he. 

'Howl good men,' quod our hoate, 'berknetb me; 

Abydeth for goddea digue paMtowi, 

For we iball ban » predieaoioan; 

This loller heer wil preehea ua aomwhat.' 

But the Shipman, that stout defender of the es tab- 
li shed fft itb, thrriTrn himself into the breach ; tbe dan- 
ger of a * predicacioun ' is for the present averted ; and 
tbe unpleasantness blows over. \ot, however, till all th« 
other pilgrims have told their tales, late in tbe after- 
noon of the last day's ride, does the Host agajn make 
requisition for the Parson's tale. This time the Par- 
son suffers his profanity to pass without rebuke. The 
Host's earlier fears of a ' predicacioun,* however, ar« 
fully realized. Tbe Parson will tell no fable, either in 
rime or alliteration ; his tale is to be ' moralitee and 
Tertnous matere,* 

To abewe jav/ the wej, in this Tisga, 

Of thilko paiflt glorimia pilgrimage 

That highte Jemsalem oeleatial. 

The whole company sees the appropriatness of ending 
* in som vertnous sentence,* and the Parson is given 
free audience. 

Much as we may admire tbe beauty of the Parson's, 
oharacter as pansh priest, we are hewtily ^ad that we 
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do not hare to sit under bis pntuihing of a Sonday. liHs 
sermon, or meditation, a§ he calls it, is interminably 
loDg, and for our modern taste at least, intolerably diilL 
It is full of ezcellgotJeacliing, often expressed in tren- 
chant language ; l)ut for effectiveness as a whole, it is 
immeasurably inferior to the brilliant sermon of the 
miserable Ftudoner. The theme of the disconrse is Peni- 
_ tenw ] h"\ into its midst is introduced a digression on 
tbe -~"-t" ^Ipflil'y ""■ """^ their remedies, longer than 
all the rest of the sermoa, which hopelessly destroys 
the unity and proportion of the whole. 

Of tbe source of the JParson'a Tale Professor Skeat 
says : ' 'It is now known that this Tale ta little else 
Bonicw than an adaptation (with alterations, omis- 
^^j,^^ sions, and additions, as usual with Chaucer) 
^^'^ of a French treatise by Fr^re Lorens, entitled 

J ^ Somme des Vices et deeV^ua, written in 1279.'* 
Until quite recently this statement was nniversallyack 
cepted ; but we now know that the I*arson'8 Tale and 
Zia Sonane dee Vices et des Vertua both go back to an 
earlier common original, tbe Sunana aeu Tractatua de 
Vidia of Guilielmus Peraldus, a Dominican Friar of 
the thirteenth century, wCiIe the main body of the tala 
which deals with penitence is from tbe Sumnta Caauum 
I*cenitenUcB of another Dominican of tbe same century, 
Raymund of Pennaforte.* In just what versions these 
treatises reached Chaucer we do not yet know ; but, 

1 Oxford Chaveer, 3. G02. 

' In the ChanoeT Sooiety's Wnme of Euayt on Ciauoer, pp. 603- 
610, may be fonnd a miDute oampariion of the PartatCt ToU and tha 
Bvmm, by W. EOen. 

° The Sovrca of tht ParvmU Tidt, by Wu KateCi. Peten aMti^ 
ollffe College MonoRnphs, 12. BfWton, 1901. ITaTorably reriewed by 
K. Eoeppel, in EnslUdu Studim, 30. 4M-40T. ProfeaBor Liddell'e ' A 
Nev Source of the Fanon'e Tale,' in tha JWniDoU Miicdlany, 255-277, 
is no liwg«T impoitaat. 
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tlnngfa tiie Somme of Fr%re Xiorens may have bean 
consulted, it cannot have been his direct or even indi- 
rect source. Nor do we know whether the unfortunate 
piecing together of two distinct treatises ia due to 
Chaucer, or to his immediate original 

So inartistic is this combination, tiiat many crimes, 
among them Ten Brink, hare been unwilling to believe 
that the tale as preserved to us is Chancer's antbentio 
work. The whole digression on the seven deadly sins, 
and other lesser sections of the work, they regard as 
interpolations by another band. But this method of \ 
higher criticism, by which everything offensive to the I 
nsthetic taste of tbe critic is conveoiently branded as / 
interpolation, is fortunately going out of fashion ; and / 
in this particular case there is no adequate ground for / 
supposing that the tale is not in all essentials as Chan- 
cer wrote it.' 

It will be remembered that the Host accused the 
Parson of being a ' loller,* i e. a lollard, a follower of 
Wiclif. Superficially, the portrait of tbe Parson in the 
General Prologue suggests the ' poor preachers ' who 
spread the reformer's teachings through the country- 
side ; and a serious attempt has been made to prove \ 
that he was intended as a Wiolifite, and that Chaucer ) 
himself was in sympathy with the morement. Of course 
the Parson's 'meditation,' with its ins istence on the 
nece Mity of auricular confess ion, ia eminently orthodox ; 
and iTwe accept it as genuine, we must at once dis- 
miss the theory of bis Widifite sympathies. Apart 
from this objection, the theory never had any adequate 
eridence in its favor. As for the Host's playf ol charge, 
one may readily enough answer that it is quite in 

> ProfeMar Eoeppel, b Hsrri);'* Arvkiv, 87. 33-54, hu ihown that 
nuuf qnotBtioDB from tbe aecdon on tbe MTen deadly nni ooonr ■>>*\ 
Chanoer'a adiei wocki, jnat sa we Hud timiUi' qaotationt from Boa- \ 
ibiafadbmnlinTaUiifUdibcM. ' 
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Bocord with Chancer's cliaracteristio humor to hare it 
^ snggeited that the one thoroughly worthy eoclesiaatio 
in the company is a heretic* 

Id the last paragraph of the Parson's Tate, under 
the caption * Here taketh the makere of this book his 
The B»- leve,' is fonad a strange and sad leave-taking, 
''*'*'*^ in which the poet beseeches ' mekely for the 
mercy of god, that ye preye for me, that Crist have 
mercy on me and f oryeve me my giltes : — and namely, 
of my translaoioiu and endytinges of worldly vanitees, 
the whiche I revoke in my tetraooiouns : as is the book 
of Troilus ; The book also of Fame ; The book of the 
nynetene Ladies ; The book of the Duchesse ; The 
bodb: of seint Valestynes day of the Farlement of 
^iddes ; The tales of Caunterbnry, thiike that sonnen 
into ainne.* The only works that he does not regret 
are the translation of Boethins, 'and other bakes of 
LiegeDdea of seintes, and omelies, and moralitee, and 
devocioun.* AU for which we prize Chauoer he would 
rather not have writ! We should be glad to believe 
that these words are not authentic ; but, remembering 
To lstoi and BuskiPf we dare not. The sincerity of the 
pa^^e cannoTlw qnestioned. We must believe that 
in the sadness of bis latter days the poet's conscience 
^ was seized upon by the tenets of a narrow oreed, which 
f in the days of his strength he bad known how to trans- 
mute into something better and truer. But into the 
saoredness of his soul we had better not pry too curi- 
ously. 

' So here is ended the book of the Tales of Cannter- 
bury, compiled by Geffrey Chancer, of whos sonle Jesu 
Crist have mercy. Amen.' 

* ThoH who wfab to panne this Widifit* titeorj may nad di« euaj 
I «B 'Chaoow > Wieliffif ,' in Etta f on Caaaeer, 227-2M, by H. a mon. 

L ,i,z<,i:,., Google 
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SUGGESTIONS FOB THE STUDY OP 
CHAUCER 

Thi &nrt question that presents its^ to tbe student of 
Chaucer is tiiat ot editions of the poet's works. The naore ad- 
vanced student mnst have access to Skeat's edition in six 
volumes,' commonlj known as The Oi^ord Chaucer, pub- 
lished in 1894. liiough somewhat deficient in scholarly 
method, this edition contains the most satisfactoiy test of 
Cbauc^s worlis in their enUret; which has yet appeared, 
and in notes and introductions a vast store of valuable infor- 
mation. The introductions, however, are already in many 
puUcuIars antiquated. Skeat's text, with condensed gkssaiy, 
and brief general introduction, but without csplanatoiy 
notes, is also published in a single volume, called The Sta~ 
dene* Chaucer (Oxford Cniveisity Press, 1000). This is the 
most satisfactoiy edition of Chaucer now available for the 
average reader. It is, everytliing conudered, preferable to 
the Globe edition, edited by FoUard, Heath, liddeU, and 
McCormick (Macmillan, 1903). Professor F. N. Robmson ot 
Harvard has now (1981) in {reparation and nearty comi^eted 
a single volume edition of Chaucer to be published in the 
L Cambridge Poets Series (Houghton Mifflin Company), 
' which will undoubtedly supersede both the Globe edition and 
the Studmt't Chancer of Skeat. The older editions of Chaucer 
have no value save to the book-collector or the spedal student 
of textual criticism, and should be avoided. 

For the student of Chaucer's language and verse the stand- 
ard work is Ten Brink's The Language and Metre cf Chaueer 
(English tranalatbn of the second German edition by M. 
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Bentinck Smitli. Macmillon, 1001).' The less advanced sta- 
dent win find all tliat he needs clearly presented in Pro- 
fessor Samuel Bfoore's BUlorieal OuUinea of Engluh Philol- 
ogy and Middle EnglUk Orammar (Geoi^^e Wahr, Ann Arbor, 
Michigaa, 1919). This small volume coatains an excellent 
account <A Chaucerian pronunciation, with phonetic tran- 
scriptioBB. The beat existing glossary is that in the O^ord 
Chaucer. Under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution, 
Professor J. S. P. Tatiock of Leiand Stanford University is 
now completing a conccndance to Chaucer originally under- 
taken by the late Itefessor FIlIgeL This work, when pub- 
lished, will be indiqtensable to serious students. 

For the life of ChaucCT, about which we have but few signt 
ficant details, the student may best use the article ifj 3. W. 
Bales in the Didionary qf National Biography. The fullest 
presentation of the little we know is given in the Chaucer 
Society volume of Lift Becordt qf Chaucer (1000). Interesting 
light is thrown on one phase of the poet's career in Dr. J. B> 
Hulbert's University of Chicago dissertation, Chaucer'i Qffl- 
eial lAje (1912). The most comiaehenBive study of the chro- 
Dology fd the poet's literary career is Professor Tatlock's 
Chaucer Society volume. The DendopTnent and Chnmotogy cf 
Chaneer't Workt (1907). The author's concluuona have no^ 
however, been accepted in their entirety by other scholars. 
Misa Caroline F. £. Spurgeon's Chaucer Society volumes, f u» 
Hundred Yean <rf Chaueer Critieitm and AUtuion (1014 and 
1918), and her earlier book, Chauaer devant la Critique en 
Angldtrre a en Francs (Paris, 1911), form the starting-point 
for any study of Chauc«'s influence on later literature. 

The great mass of Chaucerian scholu^p iscontuned in the 
voluminous publications (A the Chaucer Socie^ (laondon), 
in the various scholarly journals, English, American, and 
German, and in various university series of doctoral disserta- 
tions. This material has been made accessible by the admir- 

> A third edition of tbeGeman work, revised byEduord Eckhaidt 
bos jUBt appeared (Leipiig, Taucfaniti, 1S20). The advanced student 
will also consult Die SpracMichen EiaentHmHchkeaen der rndx^geren 
Chau<0r-Haiid»Ar^i*n %md dU Sprache Cluauxn, b7 Di. f^iediicb 
Wild (IFunar BtHrmit, xUv, ^eima and Ldpiis, 1S15}. 
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able bibliograph; compiled by Miss E. P. Hommoitd, Chaucer, 
a Bibliograpkical Manual (Macmillan, 1608). Tiaa Tolume is 
indispensable to odv&nced students. It is supplemented, par- 
ticularly in the case of matter published since 1907, by Pro- 
fessor J. E. Wells's Manuai of the Wntingi in MiddU Engliih 
(Yale University Press, 1916), and the 'First Supplement' to 
this work (1919). 

Among more popular discussions of Chaucer and his poetry 
may be mentioned the study by Professor £. Legouis of the 
Sorbonse. Gtqffroy Chaucer (Paris, 1910; English translation, 
London and New York, IfllS). and Professor Kittredge's de- 
lightful and illuminating volume of lectures entitled Ckaurer 
and kit Poetry (Harvud Dniversity Press, 19I£). Mr. G. G. 
Coulton's Chaucer and hie England (Putnam's, 1908) contains 
interestiitg matt«r on the daily life of Chaucer's England. Pro- 
fessor Ti R. Lounsbury's three volumes of StudUa in Chaucer 
(Harper's, 1892) and the pages devoted to Chaucer in Ten 
Brink's Bittory qf Englieh LUerature. Vol ii. Part I, (Holt; 
1S99], contam much that i> still of value. 
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NOTES AND REVISIONS 

(En this ftpftendiz wiU be found references to important books 
and srtJclea which have been published since the first edition 
of this book appeared in 1906, and a few corrections and addi< 
tions to its text, which could not conveniently be incorporated 
in the body of the volume. It is not intended that the bibliog- 
raphy of recent books and articles should be complete. For 
example, no notice is taken of such unfounded conjectures as 
those contained in Mr. Victor Langhans's extensive volume, 
VnUrtttcharmen xu Chaneer, Halle, 1918.) j 

Page £9. Professor W. O. Sypherd has pointed out intciesU 
ing similarities between the Book ofth^ Duehega and the anony- 
mous fourteenth-century French poem, Le Songe Vert: 
Modem language Noter, M. 4ft-47 (1909). See also Prrfessor 
Kittiedge's article on 'GuiBaume de Machsut and the Book 
of the Duchess.' PubltealuMu qf the Modem Language Auoina- 
turn, 30. 1-44 (1915). 

Page 64. It was formerly believed that the two eagles 'ol 
lower kinde' in the Parliammit of FotoU stood for William ol 
Bavaria and Predeiick of Meissen; but Professor O, F, Emei^ 
BOD, Modern Philology, 8. iBSi (1910), and Professor Samuel 
Moore, Modem Language Notes, SO. 8-19 (1911), have shown 
that it is more probable that the third eagle representa 
Charles VI of France, and the second, Frederick of Meissen. 
In 191S Professor J. M. Manly, Studien tur englwehen PbHoh' 
gie, ed. Morsbach, 50. 879-290, argued that the poem is merely 
a variation of the conventional demande d'amoura, where a 
hypothetical case of love-casuiatry is propounded and left for 
solution to the wits of readers or auditors. He declines to sea 
in it any allusion to the marriage of Richard and Anne, or to 
admit the necessity of any personal allegory. In the following 
year Professor Emerson, Journal qf EJngiUh and Oermanio 
PhSologjf, 18. MS-582, rqtiied with new evidence in suiqNirt - 
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<rf his posttion. lo IMO Miss Edith Rickert, Modem Phiiol' 
ogy, 18. 1-IW, ai^ed that the demande d'amowt ot Chaucer's 
poem was intended to compliment not Queen Anne, but the 
Lady Philippa of Lancaster, eldest daughter of John of Gaunt. 
In this interpretation the three suitor eagles become the lady's 
cousin. King Richard II, whom, sa Froissart declares, Duke 
John wished to annex as son-in-law, William of Bavaria, and 
John of Blois, all of whom were possible suitors for the lady in 
the year 1S81. 

The arguments are too complex for summary and criticisni 
here. The present writer can only state his opinion that the 
demands d'anwura of the Ptaiiament of FowU seems clearly 
intended as on allegory of some actual courtship, and that 
Miss Rickert's interpretation involves more aoious inconus- 
tencies than those which she and Professor Manly have 
pointed out in the theory which identifies the 'formel egle' 
with the Lady Anne of Bohemia. 

Page 66, Utis 1. The present writer now believes that the 
composition of the Knight'i Tale falls two or three years lat^ 
than that of the Parliavieni qf Fowb. Cf. p. 168. 

Page 86, line 8. The De Planctu Natura ooay be read ia the 
English translation of D. M. Moffat, Yale Stadiee in Etti^h, 
vol. 86 (1908). 

Page 68. Dr. Edgar F. ^uuidod, PvUiaOitma cf Ae Modem 
Language AsioeitOion, 27. 461-485 (Wit), has pointed out re- 
semblances of a general character between Andida and 
Areite and the Heroidea ot Ovid. In the same article he has 
shown that the Amoret of Ovid were sometimes referred to by 
mediaeval scholars under the title 'Corinna' — the name of 
Ovid's mistress in whose honor they are written. He suggests 
that this is the explanation of Chaucer's mysterious * Corinne.' 
Unfortunately, Dr. Shannon has been able to find but one 
possible parallel between Andida and the Amoree, and that of 
a sort that might easily be fortuitous. 

In PiMicaHane qf the Modem Language Auoae^on, 36. 186- 
2S2 (1981), Professor Frederick Tupper has argued that the 
story of Anelida and Areite was intended to shadow forth the 
events oi an unhi^^y marriage in one of the ncd^ families ol 
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IreUuuL Anelida. the 'quoie of Ermony,* he identifies with the 
young countess of Onoonde. The name Ormoiide was ccan- 
monly rqnesented in cootemponuy Latin charters as 'Ennonie'; 
and the maiden name of the countess was Anne Welle, while ber 
husband, the earl, was on his motiier's side a d'Arcy. The »• 
iemblance of these names to Anelida and Arcite, when taken 
in conjunction with the equivalence of Onnonde and Ermony, 
constitutes a considerable presumption in favor of Tupper's 
theoi;; but there is no positive evidence in its support llie 
only reason for believing that the marriage ia question was 
as unhaiq>y oae is the existence of two illegitimate sons ot 
the Eari of Ormonde, who nuiy perfediy well have antedated 
his marriage to Anne Welle. In the poem, moreover, Arcite's 
new love never granted him any grace (^oss 188, ISO). Pro- 
fessor Tupper suggests a number of further identifications, 
such as that of Theseus with Lionel, Duke of CHarence, which 
are much less plausible. 

Miss M. Fabin, Modem Langvage NoUt, 34. 260-272, 
argues that Andida is indebted to Le Lai de la Sotucie of 
Machaut 

Page 69, line 7. Cf. note on page 6, line 1, above. 

Page 60, Iwu H. For a further account of the troubles of 
the medieval author with his cof^ts, see the article by R. K. 
Boot, 'Publication before Printing,' Publicatume qf Ots 
Modem Language AnoeiaHon, 28. 417-131 (191S). See also 
£. P. Kuhl's 'A Note on Chaucer's Adam,* Modem LaO' 
guage Notes, 29. 26S-264 (1014). 

Page 72, line IS. See the article by J. L. Lowes, 'The 
Chaucerian "Meiciles Beaute" and three poems of Des- 
champs's,' Modem Language Retiew, B. S3-S9 (1010). 

Page 73. We now know, thanks to the brilliant discovery of 
Miss Edith Rickert, Modem Philology, 11. 20d'«25 (191S). 
that the balade, Tndk, is addressed to Chaucer's friend. Sir 
Philip la Vache. The word 'vache' in the envoy ^ouldt 
ther^ore, be printed with a capita! V. La Vache was son-in- 
law to Chaucer's friend. Sir Lewis Clifford. Miss Bickert has 
recorded the main facts at his career. 

Page 76. In Modem Language Nalee, 27. «M8 (1012), 
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Professor 3. L. Lowes dlscusKa the reference in the Emmy to 
Sukton to c&ptivity in IVisia, and suggests that the poen: 
might have been written at sny time between ISOS and 1896. 
Professor Kittredge, Modem Language Notes, 94. 14-lfi (I»09) 
cites from Descfaamps some interesting parallels in dispraise 
of mairiage. 

Page 86. Professor Kittredge has suggested. Modem PM- 
kiogy. 14. 129-1S4 (1917), that 'litd lowia' may have been 
the aon of Chaucer's friend. Sir Lewis Clifford, and the 'bod' 
of the poet only by affectionate adoptioa. 

Page 151, The closest parallel to the framework of the 
Canierburg Talee is furnished by the prose Ntndie of Giovanni 
Sercambi of Lucca written some time later than 1874. In this 
collection, the tales, though narrated by a single spealcer, are 
addressed to a group of travelers on a journey through Italy. 
Brief interludes describe the doings of the company on the way. 
There is a ' president ' who exercises a f uncticm somewhat anal- 
ogouB to that of Chaucer's Host. It is poasible that Chaucer 
may have known Sercambi's work; but his debt to it, if any, is 
of a very general nature. He does not seem to have utilized 
any of the individual tales of the collection. The Novdie have 
survived only in a single manuscript, which has never been 
printed in its entirety. The best discussion of the matter is 
Professor Karl Young's essay, 'The Plan of the Canterbury 
Tales,' Kittredge Annivereary Papers, pp. 405-117 (ISIS). 
The first scholar to call attention to the parallel was H. B, 
Hinckley in his Note» on Chaucer (Northampton. Mass., 
1907), 

Page IfiS. The student who wishes to venture into the 
tangled problem of the order of the groups of the Canterbury 
Tales will do well to begin with Miss E. P. Hammond's dis- 
cussion, Chaucer, a BibUograjAxad Mmuud, pp. IS8-172, 
S41~e64. It must be remembered that the uni^ of Group B, 
as adopted by Fumivall for the Chaucer Society and observed 
in modem editions, rests on the authority of a single and other- 
wise unreliable manuscript This manuscript (Selden B 14 of 
the Bodleian Library) is the only one which reads 'Shipman' 
in lioe B 1179. Instead, we find the word 'Squia' in all but 
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one of the Rmuning manuscripta which contain tliii Unk; in 
that the word 'Sompnour' is substituted. The Selden manu- 
script is the only one in which the Shipnum'a Taie follows im- 
mediately the JIfan qf Laui'i TaU. In the remaining manu- 
scripts the Man of Law is followed by the Squire or by the 
Wife of Bath. The link which in Skeat's edition is called the 
*Shi[Hnan's Prologue' should instead be called the 'Man of 
Law's Epilogue.' Scholars to-day consider the Man of Laie't 
Tale with its introductory lines and this epilogue as one group, 
which they designate as B*. Hie groupwhich begins with the 
SMpman'i Tab and ends irith the Nun's Priest's eirilogue ia 
designated B'. 

The position assigned by FumivaO to C immediately after 
B* is entirely arbitraiy. In all existing manuscripts except 
Selden B 14, where it is found between G and H, it immedi- 
ately preodMB*. Professor Samuel Moore, PuUtoofunut^^ 
Modem Language Attoeialion, 30. 116-128 (191£), has accord- 
ingly argued that the proper order is A, B', C, B', D, etc 
This aeems more probdsle than the order A, C, B', B', D, 
urged by G. ShipJey in Modem Language Notet, 10. S60-K79 
(18S5). 

When Chaucer died, the Canterbury TaUe were still un- 
finished. It seems clear that the pile of manuscript which be 
left gave no certain indication of the order in which he in- 
tended to incorporate the various fragments into a unified 
whole. Perhaps he himself bad had no settled intention ia the 
matter. Various scribes tried in various ways to arrange the 
sequence; and the result was the discord which now exists in 
the surviving ooanuscripts. The modem editor must similariy 
do the best he can to arrive at an arrangement which, if not 
Chaucer's own, shall in its avoidance of inconsistenciea be one 
which Chaucer might have approved. He will consider pri< 
maiily the geographical allusions in the various fragmenia 
and the references from one hagment to another, and will 
consider only secondarily the order inesented in the earisting 
manuscripts. From this point of view the order devised by 
Furoivall and adopted by Skeat in his edition remains a 
reasonably satisfactory solution; even though we grant, as 
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seems probable, that Chaucer had no band in the linldng to- 
gether of B' and B*, and that he thought of C as precedmgB*. 

Skeat's Chaucer Society volume. The Evolution (^ ih» 
CanUrlntry Taiet (1007), confuses rether than clarifies the 
problem. 

Page 173. See the discussion of the Miller and the Reeve by 
Dr. W. C. Curry, Pvblioatwiu cif Uu Modem Language AsMci- 
Ption, SS. 18&-XO0 (1920). 

Page 17fi. For a pantUel to Chaucer's apology for his inde- 
cent tales, see the article by B. K. Boot, 'Chaucer and the 
Decameron,' Englitdie Studim, 44. 1-7 (1911). 

Page 191. For a full and very interesting discusuon of the 
Priorui'a TaU and of the various versions of th« story in 
medieev^ literature, see Professor Carleton Brown's Chaucer 
Society volume, A Study of iJie Mirade <f Our Lady told by 
Ckaueer'g Pnoreae (1910). 

Paga ^Sl». See t^ w r n . ji. ;,tn.rrf;„g owinU "y^,. 
Secret of Chaucer's Pardoner,' Jounud t^ Engliak and Ger- 
manic PkOologp, IS. fi»S-«06 (1019). 

Page tSS. On the Clerk of Oxford, see the article by Profes- 
sor H. S. V. Jones in PuUieatume of t&« Modem Language A*- 
toeuOion, VI. 106-lIfi (1912). 

Page i55. Dr. W. £. Famham has ai^ed. Modem Lan- 
guage Nolee, SS. I9S-S0S (1913), that Chaucer hod access to 
the Italian version of Griselda as weD as to Petrarch's Latin. 
Professor Cook has suggested, Ronumic Beviem, 8. 210 (1917), 
that Chaucer ctaisulted a French tian^tiim of Boccao- 
do'stale. 

Page <70. A Uttle further light has been thrown on the 
Bourcea of the Sguire's Tale by Professor H. S. V. Jones m 
Publiaationt (jf the Modem Language Association, 20. S46-369 
(190£), and by FnJessor J. L. Lowes in Washington Univer- 
eity Studies, Vol. I, Part n, pp. »-18 (St Louia, 1913). 

Page 278. The fidelity of the Franklin's Tale to its Breton 
setting is admirably discussed by Professor J. S. P. Tatlock in 
his Chaucer Socielj volume. The Scene cf the Franklin's Tale 
Viaited (1914). Mr. Tatlock believes that Chaucer has with 
deliberate art given to a story derived from other sources — 
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inclndlng Uie FHoaHo ot Boccaccio — the diaractcr of s 
Breton U7. Se« &lso the article by J. L. Lowes, "The Fntnfc- 
lin's Tale, tlie Teseide, and the Filocolo,' Modem PhUdogy, 
IS. 680-728 (1918). Professor Lowea hoa shown conclusively 
tlkat in numerous passages of the Franklirt'i Tale Chaucer has 
drawn on tLe Tueide oi Boccaccio. He argues also for Chau- 
cer'a debt to the Filoeolo. In spite (tf important diSereoces, 
the Praaiiin't TaU b closer to the vermon in the FHoeoia than 
to au7 other known version of the story; and there is no 
reason why Chauca m^r not have known this work of 
Boccacdo. The facts can, however, be equally well ez- 
I^uned on the assumption of a lost fabliau which was the 
ultimate common source of the Italian and the English tales. 

See also Professor Tatlock's article, ' Astrology and Magic in 
Chaucer's Franklin's Tale,' KUtredge AnvioeraaTy Paper; pp. 
8S&-SfiD (Boston, 161S), and Professor W. M. Hart's essay on 
the narrative art <tf the Fratilclin't TaU and its relation to the 
Breton lay in Bmetford Euay, pp. 18iHi84 (Havexford, Pa., 
1000). 

Page 877. The student who wishes to understand the ^nie 
of composition, of which the Second Nun's legend of St. 
Cecilia is an example, should consult Professor G. H. Gerould's 
Bcholariy book, Sainii' Legende (Boston and New York, 1018). 
The Second Nwi'a Tale is discussed on pages £39-244. See 
also Professor Carleton Brown's 'The Prologue of Chaucer's 
"Lyf of Seint Cecile," ' Modem PkHdogy, 9. 1-16 (1911), and 
the papers by I^fessor i. L. Lowes in PtMifxitUma qf ^ 
Modem Languagt Aeaoaatioa, 26. Slff-SttS (1911) and 20. 
129-IS3 (1014). 

Page S8B. See the articte on 'Chaucer's Betnctations,' by 
Profenw J. S. P. Tatlock, in PvUicaHoiu of the Modem 
tanguage Auoeiatiott. 28. Sil-SUB (1018). 
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